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Newman was fond of music and went 
often to the opera. A couple of even- 
ings after Madame de Bellegarde’s ball 
he sat listening to Don Giovanni, hav- 
ing in honor of this work, which he had 
never yet seen represented, come to oc- 
cupy his orchestra-chair before the ris- 
ing of the curtain. Frequently he took 
a large box and invited a party of his 
compatriots; this was a mode of recrea- 
tion to which he was much addicted. 
He liked making up parties of his friends 
and conducting them to the theatre, and 
taking them to drive on high drags or to 
dine at remote restaurants. He liked 
doing things which involved his paying 
for people; the vulgar truth is that he 
enjoyed ‘‘ treating”? them. This was not 
because he was what is called purse- 
proud; handling money in public was on 
the contrary positively disagreeable to 
him; he had a sort of personal modesty 
about it, akin to what he would have 
felt about making a toilet before spec- 
tators. But just as it was a gratifica- 
tion to him to be handsomely dressed, 
just so it was a private satisfaction to 
him (he enjoyed it very clandestinely) 
to have interposed, pecuniarily, in a 
scheme of pleasure. To set a large 
group of people in motion and transport 
them to a distance, to have special con- 


veyances, to charter railway - carriages 
and steamboats, harmonized with his 
relish for bold processes, and made hos- 
pitality seem more active and more to 
the purpose. A few evenings before the 
oceasion of which I speak he had invited 
several ladies and gentlemen to the opera 
to listen to Madame Alboni—a party 
which included Miss Dora Finch. It 
befell, however, that Miss Dora Finch, 
sitting near Newman in the box, con- 
versed brilliantly, not only during the 
entr’acies, but during many of the finest 
portions of the performance, so that 
Newman had really come away with an 
irritated sense that Madame Alboni had 
a thin, shrill voice, and that her musical 
phrase was much garnished with a laugh 
of the giggling order. After this he 
promised himself to go for a while to 
the opera alone. 

When the curtain had fallen upon the 
first act of Don Giovanni he turned 
round in his place to observe the house. 
Presently, in one of the boxes, he per- 
ceived Urbain de Bellegarde and his 
wife. The little marquise was sweep- 
ing the house very busily with a glass, 
and Newman, supposing that she saw 
him, determined to go and bid her good 
evening. M. de Bellegarde was leaning 
against a column, motionless, looking 
straight in front of him, with one hand 
in the breast of his white waistcoat and 
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the other resting his hat on his thigh. 
Newman was about to leave his place 
when he noticed in that obscure region 
devoted to the small boxes which in 
France are called, not inaptly, ‘* bath- 
ing-tubs,’’ a face which even the dim 
light and the distance could not make 
wholly indistinct. It was the face of a 
young and pretty woman, and it was 
surmounted with a coiffure of pink roses 
and diamonds. ‘This person was look- 
ing round the house, and her fan was 
moving to and fro with the most prac- 
ticed grace; when she lowered it, New- 
man perceived a pair of plump white 
shoulders and the edge of a rose-colored 
dress. Beside her, very close to the 
shoulders, and talking, apparently with 
an earnestness which it pleased her 
scantily to heed, sat a young man with 
ared face and a very low shirt-collar. 
A moment’s gazing left Newman with 
no doubts; the pretty young woman was 
Noémie Nioche. Ue looked hard into 
the depths of the box, thinking her father 
might perhaps be in attendance, but 
from what he could see the young man’s 
eloquence had no other auditor. New- 
man at last made his way out, and in 
doing so he passed beneath the baignoire 
of Mademoiselle Noémie. She saw him 
as he approached and gave him a nod and 
smile which seemed meant as an assur- 
ance that she was still a good - natured 
girl, in spite of her enviable rise in the 
world. Newman passed into the foyer 
and walked through it. Suddenly he 
paused in front of a gentleman seated 
on one of the divans. The gentleman’s 
elbows were on his knees; he was lean- 
ing forward and staring at the pave- 
ment, lost apparently in meditations of 
a somewhat heavy cast. But in spite of 
his bent head Newman recognized him, 
and in a moment sat down beside him. 
Then the gentleman looked up and dis- 
played the expressive countenance of 
Valentin de Bellegarde. 

‘« What in the world are you thinking 
of so hard? ”’ asked Newman. 

‘© A subject that requires hard think- 
ing to do it justice,’? said Valentin. 
‘¢ My immeasurable idiocy.’’ 

‘¢ What is the matter now? ”’ 
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‘¢ The matter now is that I am a man 
again, and no more a fool than usual. 
But I came within an inch of taking that 
girl au sérieux.’? 

“You mean the young lady below 
stairs, in a baignoire, in a pink dress? ”’ 
said Newman. 

“Did you notice what a brilliant kind 
of pink it was?’’ Valentin inquired, by 
way of answer. ‘* It makes her look as 
white as new milk.’’ 

‘¢ White or black, as you please. But 
you have stopped going to see her? ”’ 

‘© Oh, bless you, no. Why should I 
stop? Ihave changed, but she has n’t,”’ 
said Valentin. ‘* I see she is a vulgar lit- 
tle wretch, after all. But she is as amus- 
ing as ever, and one must be amused.” 

‘* Well, Iam glad she strikes you so 
unpleasantly,’? Newman rejoined. “IT 
suppose you have swallowed all those 
fine words you used about her the other 
night. You compared her to a sapphire, 
or a topaz, or an amethyst — some pre- 
cious stone; what was it?’’ 

‘*T don’t remember,’’ said Valentin, 
‘© it may have been to a sardonyx! But 
she won’t make a fool of me now. She 
has no real charm. It’s an awfully low 
thing to make a mistake about a creature 
of that sort.”’ 

‘T congratulate you,’? Newman de- 
clared, ‘‘upon the scales having fallen 
from your eyes. It’s a great triumph; 
it ought to make you feel better.”’ 

‘« Yes, it makes me feel better! ’’ said 
Valentin, gayly. And then, checking 
himself, he looked askance at Newman. 
‘¢T rather think you are laughing at me. 
Tf you were not one of the family I would 
take it up.’’ 

“¢ Oh, no, I’m not laughing, any more 
than I am one of the family. You make 
me feel badly. You are too clever a 
fellow, you are made of too good stuff, 
to spend your time in ups and downs 
over that class of goods. The idea of 
splitting hairs about Miss Nioche! It 
seems to me awfully foolish. You say 
you have given up taking her seriously ; 
but you take her seriously so long as you 
take her at all.”’ 

Valentin turned round in his place 
and looked a while at Newman, wrink- 
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ling his forehead and rubbing his knees. 
‘¢ Vous parlez d’or. But she has wonder- 
fully pretty arms. Would you believe 
T did n’t know it till this evening? ”” 

‘¢ But she is a vulgar little wretch, re- 
member, all the same,’’ said Newman. 

‘© Yes; the other day she had the bad 
taste to begin to abuse her father, to his 
face, in my presence. I should n’t have 
expected it of her; it was a disappoint- 
ment; heizho!’’ 

‘¢ Why, she cares no more for her 
father than for her door-mat,’’ said New- 
man. ‘I discovered that the first time 
I saw her.’’ 

‘¢ Oh, that’s another affair; she may 
think of the poor old beggar what she 
pleases. But it was low in her to call 
him bad names; it quite threw me off. 
It was about a frilled petticoat that he 
was to have fetched from the washer- 
woman’s; he appeared to have neglected 
this graceful duty. She almost boxed 
his ears. He stood there staring at her 
with his little white eyes, and smooth- 
ing his old hat with his coat-tail. At 
last he turned round and went out with- 
out a word. Then I told her it was in 
very bad taste to speak so to one’s papa. 
She said she should be so thankful to 
me if I would mention it to her when- 
ever her bad taste was at fault; she had 
immense confidence in mine. I told her 
I could n’t have the bother of forming 
her manners; I had had an idea they 
were already formed, after the best 
models. She had disappointed me. But 
Tshall get over it,’’ said Valentin, gayly. 

“Oh, time ’s a great consoler!’’ New- 
man answered with humorous sobriety. 
He was silent a moment, and then he 
added, in another tone, ‘‘I wish you 
would think of what I said to you the 
other day. Come over to America with 
us, and I will put you in the way of do- 
ing some business. You have got a very 
good head, if you will only use it.’’ 

Valentin made a genial grimace. “ My 
head is much obliged to you. Do you 
mean the place in a bank? ”’ 

‘* There are several places, but I sup- 
pose you would consider the bank the 
most aristocratic.’’ 


Valentin burst into a laugh. ‘My 
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dear fellow, at night all cats are gray! 
When one derogates there are no de- 
grees.”’ 

Newman answered nothing for a min- 
ute. Then, ‘‘I think you will find there 
are degrees in success,’’ he said with a 
certain dryness. 

Valentin had leaned forward again, 
with his elbows on his knees, and he 
was scratching the pavement with his 
stick. At last he said, looking up, “Do 
you really think I ought to do some- 
thing?” 

Newman laid his hand on his com- 
panion’s arm and looked at him a mo- 
ment through sagaciously narrowed eye- 
lids. ‘ Try it and see. You are not 
good enough for it, but we will stretch 
a point.” 

‘““Do you really think I can make 
some money? I should like to see how 
it feels to have a little.’’ 

‘* Do what I tell you, and you shall 
be rich,’? said Newman. ‘ Think of 
it.’ And he looked at his watch and 
prepared to resume his way to Madame 
de Bellegarde’s box. 

“Upon my word I will think of it,’’ 
said Valentin. ‘‘ I will go and listen to 
Mozart another half-hour, —I can al- 
ways think better to music, — and pro- 
foundly meditate upon it.’’ 

The marquis was with his wife when 
Newman entered their box; he was bland, 
remote, and correct as usual; or, as it 
seemed to Newman, even more than 
usual. 

“What do you think of the opera? ”’ 
asked our hero. ‘* What do you think 
of the Don ?’’ 

‘© We all know what Mozart is,’’ said 
the marquis; ‘‘ our impression don’t date 
from this evening. Mozart is youth, 
freshness, brilliancy, facility, —a little 
too great facility, perhaps. But the 
execution is here and there deplorably 
rough.”’ 

‘““T am very curious to see how it 
ends,’’ said Newman. 

‘* You speak as if it were a feuilleton 
in the Figaro,’’ observed the marquis. 
‘‘You have surely seen the opera be- 
fore? ’’ 

‘* Never,’’ said Newman. 


‘*T am sure 
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I should have remembered it. Donna 
Elvira reminds me of Madame de Cin- 
tré; I don’t mean in her circumstances, 
but in the musie she sings.’ 

‘It isa very nice distinction,” laughed 
the marquis lightly. ‘* There is no great 
possibility, I imagine, of Madame de 
Cintré being forsaken.’’ 

** Not much!’ said Newman. 
what becomes of the Don? ’’ 

‘«The devil comes down — or comes 
up,’’ said Madame de Bellegarde, ‘* and 
carries him off. I suppose Zerlina re- 
minds you of me.’’ 

‘*T will go to the foyer for a few mo- 
ments,’’ said the marquis, ‘¢ and give 
you a chance to say that the commander 
—the man of stone —resembles me.’? 
And he passed out of the box. 

The little marquise stared an instant 
at the velvet ledge of the baleony, and 
then murmured, ‘‘ Not aman of stone, a 
man of wood.’? Newman had taken her 
husband’s empty chair. She made no 
protest, and then she turned suddenly 
and laid her closed fan upon his arm. 
“*T am very glad you came in,’’ she 
said. ‘‘T want to ask you a favor. I 
wanted to do so on ‘Thursday, at my 
mother-in-law’s ball, but you would give 
me no chance. You were in such very 
good spirits that I thought you might 
grant my little favor then; not that you 
look particularly doleful now. Tt is 
something you must promise me; now is 
the time to take you; after you are mar- 
ried you will be good for nothing. Come, 
promise !’? 

“T never sign a paper without read- 
ing it first,’? said Newman. ‘* Show me 
your document.’’ 

‘* No, you must sign with your eyes 
shut; I will hold your hand. Come, 
before you put your head into the noose. 
You ought to be thankful to me for giv- 
ing you a chance to do something amus- 
ing.’’ 

‘If it is so amusing,’’ said Newman, 
‘it will be in even better season after 
I am married.”’ 

‘«In other words,” cried Madame de 
Bellegarde, ‘ you will not do it at all. 
You will be afraid of your wife.” 

‘Oh, if the thing is intrinsically im- 
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proper,”’ said Newman, ‘I won’t go 
into it. If it is not, I will do it after my 
marriage.’? 

‘**You talk like a treatise on logic, 
and English logic into the bargain! ’? ex- 
claimed Madame de Bellegarde. “ Prom- 
ise, then, after you are married. After 
all, I shall enjoy keeping you to it.’’ 

“* Well, then, after I am married,’’ 
said Newman serenely. 

The little marquise hesitated a mo- 
ment, looking at him, and he wondered 
what was coming. ‘I suppose you 
know what my life is,’”? she presently 
said. ‘I have no pleasure, I see noth- 
ing, I do nothing. I live in Paris as I 
might live at Angouléme. My mother- 
in-law calls me — what is the pretty 
word? —a gad-about? accuses me of 
going to unheard-of places, and thinks 
it ought to be joy enough for me to sit 
at home and count over my ancestors 
on my fingers. But why should I bother 
about my ancestors? I am sure they 
never bothered about me. I don’t pro- 
pose to live with a green shade on my 
eyes; I hold that things were made to 
look at. My husband, you know, has 
principles, and the first on the list is 
that the Tuileries are dreadfully vulgar. 
If the Tuileries are vulgar, his principles 
are tiresome. If I chose I might have 
principles quite as well as he. If they 
grew on one’s family tree I should only 
have to give mine a shake to bring down 
a shower of the finest. At any rate, I 
prefer clever Bonapartes to stupid Bour- 
bons.”’ 

‘© Oh, I see; you want to go to court,” 
said Newman, vaguely conjecturing that 
she might wish him to appeal to the 
United States legation to smooth her 
way to the imperial halls. 

The marquise gave a little sharp 
laugh. ‘* You are a thousand miles 
away. I will take care of the Tuileries 
myself; the day I decide to go they will 
be very glad to have me. Sooner or 
later I shall dance in an imperial qua- 
drille. I know what you are going to 
say: ‘ How will you dare?’ But I shall 
dare. I am afraid of my husband; he 
is soft, smooth, irreproachable, every- 
thing that you know; but I am afraid of 
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him — horribly afraid of him. And yet 
J shall arrive at the Tuileries. But that 
will not be this winter, nor perhaps 
next, and meantime I must live. For 
the moment, I want to go somewhere 
else; it’s my dream. I want to go to 
the Bal Bullier.”’ 

‘*To the Bal Bullier?’’ repeated 
Newman, for whom the words at first 
meant nothing. 

‘The ball in the Latin Quarter, 
where the students dance with their 
friends. Don’t tell me you have not 
heard of it.”’ 

“Oh yes,’’? said Newman; ‘‘I have 
heard of it; I remember now. I have 
even been there. And you want to go 
there? ”? 

“Tt is silly, it is low, it is anything 
you please. But I want to go. Some 
of my friends have been, and they say 
it is awfully drdle. My friends go every- 
where; it is only I who sit moping at 
home.”’ 

** Tt seems to me you are not at home 
now,”’ said Newman, ‘‘ and I should n’t 
exactly say you were moping.”’ 

‘*Tam bored to death. I have been 
to the opera twice a week for the last 
eight years. Whenever I ask for any- 
thing my mouth is stopped with that: 
Pray, madame, have n’t you an opera 
box? Could a woman of taste want 
more? In the first place, my opera box 
was down in my contrat; they have to 
give it tome. ‘To-night, for instance, I 
should have preferred a thousand times 
to go to the Palais Royal. But my hus- 
band won’t go to the Palais Royal be- 
cause the ladies of the court go there so 
much. You may imagine, then, whether 
he would take me to Bullier’s; he says 
it is a mere imitation —and a bad one 
— of what they do at the Princess Klein- 
fuss’s. But as I don’t go to the Princess 
Kleinfuss’s, the next best thing is to xo 
to Bullier’s. Itismy dream, at any rate, 
it’s a fixed idea. All I ask of you is to 
give me your arm; you are less compro- 
mising than any one else. I don’t know 
why, but you are. I can arrange it. I 
shall risk something, but that is my own 
affair. Besides, fortune favors the bold. 
Don’t refuse me; it is my dream! ”? 
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Newman gave aloud laugh. It seemed 
to him hardly worth while to be the wife 
of the Marquis de Bellegarde, a daughter 
of the crusaders, heiress of six centuries 
of glories and traditions, to have centred 
one’s aspirations upon the sight of a 
couple of hundred young ladies kicking 
off young men’s hats. It struck him as 
a theme for the moralist; but he had no 
time to moralize upon it. The curtain 
rose again; M. de Bellegarde returned, 
and Newman went back to his seat. 

He observed that Valentin de Belle- 
garde had taken his place in the bai- 
gnoire of Mademoiselle Nioche, behind 
this young lady and her companion, 
where he was visible only if one care- 
fully looked for him. In the next act 
Newman met him in the lobby and asked 
him if he had reflected upon possible 
emigration. ‘If you really meant to 
meditate,’? he said, ‘you might have 
chosen a better place for it.’’ 

‘*Oh, the place was not bad,’ said 


Valentin. ‘+ I was not thinking of that 
girl. I listened to the music, and, with- 


out thinking of the play or looking at 
the stage, I turned over your proposal. 
At first it seemed quite fantastic. And 
then a certain fiddle in the orchestra — 
T could distinguish it —began to say as 
it scraped away, ‘ Why not, why not?’ 
And then, in that rapid movement, all 
the fiddles took it up and the conduct- 
or’s stick seemed to beat it in the air: 
‘Why not, why not?’ I’m sure I can’t 
say! I don’t see why not. I don’t see 
why I shouldn’t do something. It ap- 
pears to me really a very bright idea. 
This sort of thing is certainly very stale. 
And then I could come back with a 
trunk full of dollars. Besides, I might 
possibly find it amusing. They call me 
a rafjiné; who knows but that I might 
discover an unsuspected charm in shop- 
keeping? It would really have a cer- 
tain romantic, picturesque side; it would 
look well in my biography. It would 
look as if I were a strong man, a first- 
rate man, a man who dominated circum- 
stances.”’ 

‘* Never mind how it would look,’ 
said Newman. ‘It always looks well 
to have half a million of dollars. There 
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is no reason why you should n’t have 
them if you will mind what I tell you 
—TI alone — and not talk to other par- 
ties."’ He passed his arm into that 
of his companion, and the two walked 
for some time up and down one of the 
less frequented corridors. Newman’s 
imagination began to glow with the idea 
of converting his bright, impracticable 
friend into a first-class man of business. 
He felt for the moment a sort of spirit- 
ual zeal, the zeal of the propagandist. 
His ardor was in part the result of that 
general discomfort which the sight of 
all uninvested capital produced in him; 
so fine an intelligence as Bellegarde’s 
ought to be dedicated to high uses. The 
highest uses known to Newman’s expe- 
rience were certain transcendent sagac- 
ities in the handling of railway stock. 
And then his zeal was quickened by his 
personal kindness for Valentin; he had 
a sort of pity for him which he was well 
aware he never could have made the 
Comte de Bellegarde understand. He 
never lost a sense of its being pitiable 
that Valentin should think it a large 
life to revolve in varnished boots be- 
tween the Rue d’Anjou and the Rue de 
Université, taking the Boulevard des 
Italiens on the way, when over there in 
America one’s promenade was a conti- 
nent, and one’s Boulevard stretched from 
New York to San Francisco. It morti- 
fied him, moreover, to think that Valen- 
tin lacked money; there was a painful 
grotesqueness init. It affected him as 
the ignorance of a companion, otherwise 
without reproach, touching some rudi- 
mentary branch of learning would have 
done. There were things that one knew 
about as a matter of course, he would 
have said in such a case. Just so, if 
one pretended to be easy in the world, 
one had money as a matter of course; 
one had made it. There was something 
almost ridiculously anomalous to New- 
man in the sight of lively pretensions 
unaccompanied by large investments in 
railroads; though I may add that he 
would not have maintained that such in- 
vestments were in themselves a proper 
ground for pretensions. ‘I will make 
you do something,’’ he said to Valentin, 
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‘¢JT will put you through. I know half 
a dozen things in which we can make 
a place for you. You will see some live- 
ly work. It will take you a little while 
to get used to the life, but you will work 
in before long, and at the end of six 
months— after you have done a thing 
or two on your own account — you will 
like it. And then it will be very pleas- 
ant for you, having your sister over 
there. It will be pleasant for her to 
have you, too. Yes, Valentin,’’ contin- 
ued Newman, pressing his friend’s arm 
genially, ‘¢ I think I see just the open- 
ing for you. Keep quiet and I’ll push 
you right in.”’ 

Newman pursued this favoring strain 
for some time longer. The two men 
strolled about for a quarter of an hour. 
Valentin listened and questioned, many 
of his questions making Newman laugh 
loud at the naiveté of his ignorance of 
the vulgar processes of money-getting; 
smiling himself, too, half ironical and 
half curious. And yet he was serious; 
he was fascinated by Newman’s plain 
prose version of the legend of El Dora- 
do. It is true, however, that though to 
accept an “opening” in an American 
mercantile house might be a bold, orig- 
inal, and in its consequences extremely 
agreeable thing to do, he did not quite 
see himself objectively doing it. So that 
when the bell rang to indicate the close of 
the entr’acte, there was a certain mock- 
heroism in his saying, with his brilliant 
smile, ‘* Well, then, put me through; 
push me in! I make myself over to you. 
Dip me into the pot and turn me into 
gold.” 

They had passed into the corridor 
which encircled the row of baignoires, 
and Valentin stopped in front of the 
dusky little box in which Mademoiselle 
Nioche had bestowed herself, laying his 
hand on the door-knob. ‘' Oh, come, 
are you going back there? ’’? asked New- 
man. 

‘¢ Mon Dieu, oui,’’ said Valentin. 

‘Have n’t you another place? ”’ 

“* Yes, I have my usual place, in the 
stalls.’’ 

“‘You had better go and occupy it, 
then.” 
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‘¢ 1 see her very well from there, too,”’ 
added Valentin, serenely; ‘‘ and to-night 
she is worth seeing. But,’’ he added in 
a moment, ‘‘I have a particular reason 
for going back just now.” 

“* Oh, I give you up,’’ said Newman. 
‘© You are infatuated! ”’ 

‘¢ No, it is only this. There is a young 
man in the box whom I shall annoy by 
going in, and I want to annoy him.” 

‘¢T am sorry to hear it,’’ said New- 
man. ‘Can’t you leave the poor fel- 
low alone? ’’ 

‘¢No, he has given me cause. The 
box is not his; Noémie came in alone 
and installed herself. I went and spoke 
to her, and in a few moments she asked 
me to go and get her fan from the pock- 
et of her cloak, which the ouvreuse had 
carried off. In my absence this gentle- 
man came in and took the chair beside 
Noémie in which I had been sitting. 
My reappearance disgusted him and he 
had the grossness to show it. He came 
within an ace of being impertinent. I 
don’t know who he is; he is some vulgar 
wretch. IJ can’t think where she picks 
up such acquaintances. He has been 
drinking, too, but he knows what he is 
about. Just now, in the second act, he 
was unmannerly again. I shall put in 
another appearance for ten minutes — 
time enough to give him an opportunity 
to commit himself, if he feels inclined. 
T really can’t let the brute suppose that 
he is keeping me out of the box.’’ 

‘¢ My dear fellow,’’ said Newman, re- 
monstrantly, ‘* what child’s play! You 
are not going to pick a quarrel about 
that girl, I hope.’’ 

«¢ That girl has nothing to do with it, 
and I have no intention of picking a 
quarrel. Iam not a bully nor a fire- 
eater. J simply wish to make a point 
that a gentleman must.”’ 

‘© Oh, damn your point!’’ said New- 
man. ‘‘ That is the trouble with you 
Frenchmen; you must be always making 
points. Well,’? he added, ‘* be short. 
But if you are going in for this kind of 
thing, we must ship you off to America 
in advance.’’ 

“Very good,’’? Valentin answered, 
‘¢ whenever you please. But if Igo to 
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America I must not let this gentleman 
suppose that it is to run away from 
him.’’ 

And they separated. At the end of 
the act Newman observed that Valentin 
was still in the baignoire. He strolled 
into the corridor again, expecting to 
meet him, and when he was within a 
few yards of Mademoiselle Nioche’s box 
saw his friend pass out, accompanied by 
the young man who had been seated be- 
side its fair occupant. The two gentle- 
men walked with some quickness of step 
to a distant part of the lobby, where 
Newman further perceived them stop 
and stand talking. The manner of each 
was perfectly quiet, but the stranger, 
who looked flushed, had begun to wipe 
his face very emphatically with his pock- 
et-handkerchief. By this time Newman 
was abreast of the baignoire; the door 
had been left ajar, and he could see a 
pink dress inside. He immediately went 
in. Mademoiselle Nioche turned and 
greeted him with a brilliant smile. 

‘* Ah, you have at last decided to 
come and see me?’ she exclaimed. 
“‘You just save your politeness. You 
find me in a fine moment. Sit down.’’ 
There was a very becoming little flush 
in her cheek, and her eye had a nofice- 
able spark. You would have said that 
she had received some very good news. 

«* Something has happened here!” 
said Newman, without sitting down. 

‘You find me in a very fine mo- 
ment,’’ she repeated. ‘! Two gentle- 
men — one of them is M. de Bellegarde, 
the pleasure of whose acquaintance Lowe 
to you—have just had words about 
your humble servant. Very big words 
too. They can’t come off without cross- 
ing swords. A duel—that will give me 
a push! ’’ cried Mademoiselle Noémie, 
clapping her little hands. ‘ C’est ¢a 
qui pose une femme! ”’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that Belle- 
garde is going to fight about you /’’ ex- 
claimed Newman, disgustedly. 

‘‘ Nothing less!’’ and she looked at 
him with a hard little smile. ‘* No, no, 
you are not galant/ And if you prevent 
this affair I shall owe you a grudge — 
and pay my debt!” 
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Newman uttered an imprecation which, 
though brief, — it consisted simply of the 
interjection ‘*Oh!’? followed by a geo- 
graphical, or more correctly, perhaps, 
a theological noun in four letters, — had 
better not be transferred to these pages. 
He turned his back without more cere- 
mony upon the pink dress and went out 
of the box. In the corridor he found 
Valentin and his companion walking to- 
wards him. The latter was thrusting a 
card into his waistcoat pocket. Made- 
moiselle Noémie’s jealous votary was a 
tall, robust young man with a thick nose, 
a prominent blue eye, a Germanic phys- 
iognomy, and a massive watch-chain. 
When they reached the box, Valentin 
with an emphasized bow made way for 
him to pass in first. Newman touched 
Valentin’s arm as a sign that he wished 
to speak with him, and Bellegarde an- 
swered that he would be with him in an 
instant. Valentin entered the box after 
the robust young man, but a couple of 
minutes afterwards he reappeared, large- 
ly smiling. 

‘* She is immensely tickled,’’ he said. 
‘** She says we will make her fortune. 
I don’t want to be fatuous, but I think 
it is very possible.’? 

“So you are going to fight?’ said 
Newman. 

‘* My dear fellow, don’t look so mor- 
tally disgusted. It was not my own 
choice. The thing is all arranged.”’ 

“*T told you so!’? groaned Newman. 

‘*T told him so,’’ said Valentin, smil- 
ing. 

‘* What did he do to you? ” 

‘*My good friend, it doesn’t matter 
what. He used an expression —I took 
it up.’’ 

“ But I insist upon knowing; I can’t, 
as your elder brother, have you rush- 
ing into this sort of nonsense.’’ 

“‘T am very much obliged to you,’’ 
said Valentin. ‘‘ [have nothing to con- 
ceal, but I can’t go into particulars now 
and here.’’ 

‘¢ We will leave this place, then. You 
can tell me outside.’’ 

“Oh no, I can’t leave this place; why 
should I hurry away? I will go to my 
orchestra-stall and sit out the opera.’’ 
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‘You will not enjoy it; you will be 
preoccupied.’’ 

Valentin looked at him a moment, col- 
ored a little, smiled, and patted him on 
the arm. ‘ You are delightfully simple! 
Before an affair a man is quict. The 
quietest thing I can do is to go straight 
to my place.’ 

‘* Ah,”’ said Newman, ‘ you want her 
to see you there — you and your quiet- 
ness. Iam not so simple! It is a poor 
business. ’? 

Valentin remained, and the two men, 
in their respective places, sat out the rest 
of the performance, which was also en- 
joyed by Mademoiselle Nioche and her 
truculent admirer. At the end Newman 
joined Valentin again, and they went 
into the street torether. Walentin shook 
his head at his friend’s proposal that he 
should get into Newman’s own vehicle, 
and stopped on the edge of the pavement. 
‘*T must go off alone,’’ he said; ‘* I must 
look up a couple of friends who will take 
charge of this matter.’’ 

‘*T will take charge of it,’? Newman 
declared. ‘* Put it into my hands.’ 

** You are very kind, but that is hard- 
ly possible. In the first place, you are, 
as you said just now, almost my brother; 
you are about to marry my sister. That 
alone disqualifies you; it casts doubts on 
your impartiality. And if it did n’t, it 
would be enough for me that I strongly 
suspect you of disapproving of the affair. 
You would try to prevent a meeting.’? 

** Of course I should,’’ said Newman. 
‘¢ Whoever your friends are, I hope they 
will do that.’’ 

‘Unquestionably they will. They 
will urge that excuses be made, proper 
excuses. But you would be too good- 
natured. You won’t do.’’ 

Newman was silent a moment. He 
was keenly annoyed, but he saw it was 
useless to attempt interference. ‘* When 
is this precious performance to come 
off??? he asked. 

‘©The sooner the better,’’ said Va- 
lentin. ‘* The day after to-morrow, I 
hope.”’ 

‘« Well,’’ said Newman, ‘‘ I have cer- 
tainly a claim to know the facts. I can’t 
consent to shut my eyes to the matter.’ 
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‘*T shall be most happy to tell you the 
facts,’’ said Valentin. ‘* They are very 
simple, and it will be quickly done. But 
now everything depends on my putting 
my hands on my friends without delay. 
I will jump into a cab; you had better 
drive to my room and wait for me there. 
I will turn up at the end of an hour.’’ 

Newman assented protestingly, let his 
friend go, and then betook himself to the 
picturesque little apartment in the Rue 
d’Anjou. It was more than an hour be- 
fore Valentin returned, but when he did 
so he was able to announce that he had 
found one of his desired friends, and 
that this gentleman had taken upon him- 
self the care of securing an associate. 
Newman had been sitting without lights 
by Valentin’s faded fire, upon which he 
had thrown a log; the blaze played over 
the richly-encumbered little sitting-room 
and produced fantastic gleams and shad- 
ows. He listened in silence to Valen- 
tin’s account of what had passed between 
him and the gentleman whose card he 
had in his pocket —M. Stanislas Kapp, 
of Strasbourg — after his return to Ma- 
demoiselle Nioche’s box. This hospita- 
ble young lady had espied an acquaint- 
ance on the other side of the house, and 
had expressed her displeasure at his not 
having the civility to come and pay her 
a visit. ‘* Oh, let him alone!’’? M. Sta- 
nislas Kapp had hereupon exclaimed. 
‘There are too many people in the box 
already.’’ And he had fixed his eyes 
with a demonstrative stare upon M. de 
Bellegarde. Valentin had promptly re- 
torted that if there were too many peo- 
ple in the box it was easy for M. Kapp 
to diminish the number. ‘I shall be 
most happy to open the door for you! ”? 
M. Kapp exclaimed. ‘TI shall be de- 
lighted to fling you into the pit!’? Va- 
lentin had answered. ‘ Oh, do make a 
rumpus and get into the papers! ’’ Miss 
Noémie had gleefully ejaculated. ‘+ M. 
Kapp, turn him out; or, M. de Belle- 
garde, pitch him into the pit, into the 
orchestra — anywhere! Idon’tcare who 
does which, so long as you make a scene.” 
Valentin answered that they would make 
no scene, but that the gentleman would 
be so good as to step into the corridor 
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with him. In the corridor, after a brief 
further exchange of words, there had 
been an exchange of cards. M. Stanis- 
las Kapp was very stiff. He evidently 
meant to force his offense home. 

‘¢ The man, no doubt, was insolent,’? 
Newman said; ‘‘ but if you had n’t gone 
back into the box the thing would n’t 
have happened.”’ 

‘¢ Why, don’t you see,”’ Valentin re- 
plied, ‘that the event proves the ex- 
treme propriety of my going back into 
the box? M. Kapp wished to provoke 
me; he was awaiting his chance. In such 
a case — that is, when he has been, so to 
speak, notified — a man must be on hand 
to receive the provocation. My not re- 
turning would simply have been tanta- 
mount to my saying to M. Stanislas 
Kapp, ‘ Oh, if you are going to be dis- 
agreeable ? ?? — 

“** You must manage it by yourself; 
damned if I’ll help you!’ That would 
have been a thoroughly sensible thing to 
say. The only attraction for you seems 
to have been the prospect of M. Kapp’s 
impertinence,’? Newman wenton. ‘ You 
told me you were not going back for that 
girl.’’ 

**Oh, don’t mention that girl any 
more,’”? murmured Valentin. ‘+ She’s a 
bore.’? 

** With all my heart. But if that is 
the way you feel about her, why could n’t 
you let her alone? ”’ 

Valentin shook his head with a fine 
smile. ‘I don’t think you quite under- 
stand, and I don’t believe I can make 
you. She understood the situation; she 
knew what was in the air; she was watch- 
ing us.’’ 

‘* A cat may look at a king! 
difference does that make? ’’ 

‘¢ Why, a man can’t back down before 
a woman.”’ 

‘¢T don’t call her a woman, — she’s a 
polecat!’’ cried Newman, with an echo 
of his Western observations. 

“* Well,”? Valentin rejoined, ‘ there is 
no disputing about tastes. It’s a mat- 
ter of feeling; it’s measured by one’s 
sense of honor.’’ 

“¢ Oh, confound your sense of honor! ’? 
cried Newman. 


What 
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‘Tt is vain talking,’’ said Valentin; 
‘‘ words have passed, and the thing is 
settled.”’ 

Newman turned away, taking his hat. 
Then pausing with his hand on the door, 
‘* What are you going to use?’ he 
asked. 

‘That is for M. Stanislas Kapp, as 
the challenged party, to decide. My own 
choice would be a short, light sword. I 
handle it well. I’m an indifferent shot.” 

Newman had put on his hat; he pushed 
it back, gently scratching his forehead, 
high up. ‘I wish it were pistols,’ he 
said. ‘I could show you how to locate 
a bullet! ’’ 

Valentin broke into alaugh. ‘* What 
is it some English poet says about con- 


sistency? It’s a flower, or a star, or 
a jewel. Yours has the beauty of all 
three! ’’ But he agreed to see Newman 


again on the morrow, after the details 
of his meeting with M. Stanislas Kapp 
should have been arranged. 

In the course of the day Newman re- 
ceived three lines from him, saying that 
it had been decided that he should cross 
the frontier with his adversary, and that 
he was to take the night express to Ge- 
neva. He should have time, however, 
to dine with Newman. In the afternoon 
Newman called upon Madame de Cintré, 
but his visit was brief. She was as gra- 
cious and sympathetic as he had ever 
found her, but she was sad, and she con- 
fessed, on Newman’s charging her with 
her red eyes, that she had been crying. 
Valentin had been with her a couple 
of hours before, and his visit had left 
her with a painful impression. He had 
laughed and gossiped, he had brought 
her no bad news, he had only been, in 
his manner, rather more affectionate 
than usual. His fraternal tenderness 
had touched her, and on his departure 
she had burst into tears. She had felt 
as if something strange and sad were go- 
ing to happen; she had tried to reason 
away the fancy, and the effort had only 
given her a headache. Newman, of 
course, was perforce tongue-tied about 
Valentin’s projected duel, and his dra- 
matic talent was not equal to satirizing 
Madame de Cintré’s presentiment as 
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pointedly as perfect security demanded. 
Before he went away he asked Madame 
de Cintré whether Valentin had seen his 
mother. 

“* Yes,’? she said, ‘* but he did n’t 
make her ery.”’ 

It was in Newman’s own apartment 
that Valentin dined, having brought his 
portmanteau, so that he might adjourn 
directly to the railway. M. Stanislas 
Kapp had positively declined to make 
excuses, and he, on his side, obviously, 
had none to offer. Valentin had found 
out with whom he was dealing. M. 
Stanislas Kapp was the son and heir of 
a rich brewer of Strasbourg, a youth of 
a sanguineous — and sanguinary — tem- 
perament. He was making ducks and 
drakes of the paternal brewery, and al- 
though he passed in a general way for 
a good fellow, he had already been ob- 
served to be quarrelsome after dinner. 
** Que voulez - vous? ’’ said Valentin. 
‘* Brought up on beer, he can’t stand 
champagne.’? He had chosen pistols. 
Valentin, at dinner, had an excellent 
appetite; he made a point, in view of 
his long journey, of eating more than 
usual. He took the liberty of suggest- 
ing to Newman a slight modification in 
the composition of a certain fish-sauce; 
he thought it would be worth mention- 
ing to the cook. But Newman had no 
thoughts for fish-sauce; he felt thorough- 
ly discontented. As he sat and watched 
his amiable and clever companion going 
through his excellent repast with the 
delicate deliberation of hereditary epi- 
curism, the folly of so charming a fellow 
traveling off to expose his agreeable 
young life for the sake of M. Stanislas 
and Mademoiselle Noémie struck him 
with intolerable force. He had grown 
fond of Valentin, he felt now how fond; 
and his sense of helplessness only in- 
creased his irritation. 

‘© Well, this sort of thing may be all 
very well,’’ he cried at last, ‘* but I de- 
clare I don’t see it. I can’t stop you, 
perhaps, but at least Ican protest. I do 
protest, violently.”’ 

‘* My dear fellow, don’t make a scene,”’ 
said Valentin. ‘‘ Scenes in these cases 
are in very bad taste.” 
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‘‘ Your duel itself is a scene,’’ said 
Newman; ‘‘ that’s all it is! It’s a 


wretched theatrical affair. Why don’t 
you take a band of musie with you out- 
right? It’s d—d barbarous and it’s 
d—d corrupt, both.’’ 

“©Oh, I can’t begin, at this time of 
day, to defend the theory of dueling,”’ 
said Valentin. ‘It is our custom, and 
I think it is a good thing. Quite apart 
from the goodness of the cause in which 
a duel may be fought, it has a kind of 
picturesque charm which in this age of 
vile prose seems to me greatly to recom- 
mend it. It’s a remnant of a higher- 
tempered time; one ought to cling to it. 
Depend upon it, a duel is never amiss.’’ 

‘*T don’t know what you mean by a 
higher-tempered time,’’ said Newman. 
‘+ Because your great-grandfather was 
an ass, is that any reason why you should 
be? For my part I think we had better 
let our temper take care of itself; it 
generally seems to me quite high cnough; 
Tam not afraid of being too meek. If 
your great-crandfather were to make 
himself unpleasant to me, I guess I could 
fix him, yet.” 

‘“*My dear friend,’? said Valentin, 
smiling, ‘* you can’t invent anything that 
will take the place of satisfaction for an 
insult. ‘To demand it and to give it are 
equally excellent arrangements.’’ 

‘*Do you call this sort of thing satis- 
faction? ’? Newman asked.  ‘‘ Does it 
satisfy you to receive a present of the 
carcass of that coarse fop? does it gratify 
you to make him a present of yours? If 
a man hits you, hit him back; if a man 
libels you, haul him up.’’ 

‘¢ Haul him up, into court? 
is very nasty!” said Valentin. 

‘©The nastiness is his, —not yours. 
And for that matter, what you are do- 
ing is not particularly nice. You are 
too good for it. Idon’t say you are the 
most useful man in the world, or the 
cleverest, or the most amiable. But you 
are too good to go and get your throat 
cut for a prostitute.’’ 

Valentin flushed a little, but he laughed. 
“T shan’t get my throat cut if I can 
help it. Moreover, one’s honor has n’t 
two different measures. It only knows 
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that it is hurt; it doesn’t ask when, or 
how, or where.”’ 

‘* The more fool it is!’? said Newman. 

Valentin ceased to laugh; he looked 
grave. ‘* I beg you not to say any more,” 
he said. ‘‘ If you do I shall almost fancy 
you don’t care about — about ’? — and 
he paused. 

** About what? ”’ 

‘¢ About that matter — about honor.’’ 

‘* Fancy what you please,’’ said New- 
man. ‘* Fancy while you are at it that 
Icare about you—though you are not 
worth it. But come back without dam- 
age,’”’ he added in a moment, ‘+ and I 
will forgive you. And then,’’ he con- 
tinued, as Valentin was going, ‘ I will 
ship you straight off to America.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ answered Valentin, ‘if I 
am to turn over a new page, this may 
ficure as a tail-piece to the old.’’ And 
then he lit another cigar and departed. 

‘* Blast that girl!’’ said Newman as 
the door closed upon Valentin. 


XVII. 


Newman went the next morning to see 
Madame de Cintré, timing his visit so 
as to arrive after the noonday breakfast. 
In the court of the hétel, before the por- 
tico, stood Madame de Bellegarde’s old 
square carriage. The servant who opened 
the door answered Newman’s inquiry 
with a slightly embarrassed and hesitat- 
ing murmur, and at the same moment 
Mrs. Bread appeared in the background, 
dim-visaged as usual, and wearing a large 
black bonnet and shawl. 

‘¢ What is the matter? ’’ asked New- 
man. ‘*Is Madame la Comtesse at 
home, or not? ”’ 

Mrs. Bread advanced, fixing her eyes 
upon him; he observed that she held a 
sealed letter, very delicately, in her fin- 
gers. ‘+ The countess has left a mes- 
sage for you, sir; she has left this,’’ 
said Mrs. Bread, holding out the letter, 
which Newman took. 

‘‘Left it? Is she out? 
away ?’? 

‘* She is going away, sir; she is leay- 
ing town,”’ said Mrs. Bread. 
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‘* Leaving town!?? exclaimed New- 
man. ‘* What has happened? ’’ 

‘Tt is not for me to say, sir,’’ said 
Mrs. Bread, with her eyes on the ground. 
** But I thought it would come.’’ 

‘* What would come, pray?’? New- 
man demanded. He had broken the 
seal of the letter, but he still questioned. 
*¢ She is in the house? She is visible? ”’ 

‘*T don’t think she expected you this 
morning,’’ the old waitine-woman re- 
plied. ‘+ She was to leave immediately.’’ 

** Where is she going??? 

‘To Fleuriéres.’’ 

“To Fleurigres? But surely I can 
see her??? 

Mrs. Bread hesitated a moment, and 
then clasping together her two hands, 
‘Twill take you!’’ she said. And she 
led the way up-stairs. At the top of 
the staircase she paused and fixed her 
dry, sad eyes upon Newman. ‘* Be very 
easy with her,’’ she said; ‘ she is most 
unhappy!’ Then she went on to Ma- 
dame de Cintré’s apartment; Newman, 
perplexed and alarmed, followed her 
rapidly. Mrs. Bread threw open the 
door, and Newman pushed back the cur- 
tain at the farther side of its deep em- 
brasure. In the middle of the room 
stood Madame de Cintré; her face was 
pale and she was dressed for traveling. 
Behind her, before the fire-place, stood 
Urbain de Bellegarde, looking at his 
finger-nails; near the marquis sat his 
mother, buried in an arm-chair, and 
with her eyes immediately fixing them- 
selves upon Newman. He felt, as soon 
as he entered the room, that he was in 
the presence of something evil; he was 
startled and pained, as he would have 
been by a threatening ery in the still- 
ness of the night. He walked straight 
to Madame de Cintré and seized her by 
the hand. 

“ What is the matter?’’ he asked, 
commandingly; ‘* what is happening? ’’ 

Urbain de Bellegarde stared, then left 
his place and came and leaned upon his 
mother’s chair, behind. Newman’s sud- 
den irruption had evidently disecomposed 
both mother and son. Madame de Cin- 
tré stood silent, with her eyes resting 
upon Newman’s. She had often looked 
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at him with all her soul, as it seemed 
to him; but in this present gaze there 
was a sort of bottomless depth. She 
was in distress; it was the most touching 
thing he had ever seen. His heart rose 
into his throat, and he was on the point 
of turning to her companion, with an 
angry challenge; but she checked him, 
pressing the hand that held her own. 

‘* Something very grave has hap- 
pened,’’ she said. ‘*JT cannot marry 
you.”’ 

Newman dropped her hand and stood 
staring, first at her and then at the 
others. ‘* Why not?’’ he asked, as 
quietly as possible. 

Madame de Cintré almost smiled, but 
the attempt was strange. ‘ You must 
ask my mother, you must ask my broth- 
er.” 

‘Why can’t she marry me?’ said 
Newman, looking at them. 

Madame de Bellegarde did not move 
in her place, but she was as pale as her 


daughter. The marquis looked down at 
her. She said nothing for some mo- 


ments, but she kept her keen, clear eyes 
upon Newman, bravely. The marquis 
drew himself up and looked at the ceil- 
ing. ‘It’s impossible!’’ he said softly. 

‘It’s improper,’’ said Madame de 
Bellegarde. 

Newman began to laugh. 
are fooling! ’? he exclaimed. 

‘* My sister, you have no time; you 
are losing your train,’’ said the mar- 
quis. 

‘*Come, is he mad?’’ asked New- 
man. 

‘© No; don’t think that,’’ said Ma- 
dame de Cintré. ‘* But I am going 
away.”’ 

‘« Where are you going ? ’’ 

‘To the country, to Fleuriéres; to 
be alone.’’ 

‘* To leave me? ’’ said Newman, slow- 
ly. 

‘« Tean’t see you, now,’’ said Madame 
de Cintré. 

‘“« Now — why not? ’?’ 

‘*T am ashamed,’’ said Madame de 
* Cintré, simply. 

Newman turned toward the marquis. 
‘¢ What have you done to her— what 
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does it mean? ’’ he asked with the same 
effort at calmness, the fruit of his con- 
stant practice in taking things easily. 
He was excited, but excitement with 
him was only an intenser deliberateness; 
it was the swimmer stripped. 

“«Tt means that I have given you up,”’ 
said Madame de Cintré. ‘It means 
that.’’ 

Her face was too charged with tragic 
expression not fully to confirm her words. 
Newman was utterly shocked, but he 
felt as yet no resentment against her. 
He was amazed, bewildered, and the 
presence of the old marquise and her 
son seemed to smite his eyes like the 
clare of a watchman’s lantern. ‘* Can’t 
I see you alone ?’’ he asked. 

“Tt would be only more painful. I 
hoped I should not see you —I should 
escape. I wrote to you. Good - by.’ 
And she put out her hand again. 

Newman put both his own into his 
pockets. ‘¢I will go with you,’ he 
said. 

She laid her two hands on his arm. 
‘¢ Will you grant me a last request? ”’ 
and as she looked at him, urging this, 
her eyes filled with tears. ‘* Let me go 
alone —let me go in peace. I can’t call 
it peace —it’s death. But let me bury 
myself. So— good-by.”’ 

Newman passed his hand into his hair 
and stood slowly rubbing his head and 
looking through his keenly - narrowed 
eyes from one to the other of the three 
persons before him. His lips were com- 
pressed, and the two lines which had 
formed themselves beside his mouth 
might have made it appear at a first 
glance that he was smiling. I have said 
that his excitement was an intenser de- 
liberateness, and now he looked grimly 
deliberate. ‘* It seems very much as if 
you had interfered, marquis,’’ he said 
slowly. ‘* I thought you said you would 
n’t interfere. I know you don’t like me; 
but that doesn’t make any difference. 
I thought you promised me you would 
n’t interfere. I thought you swore on 
your honor that you would n’t inter- 
fere. Don’t you remember, marquis? ”? 

The marquis lifted his eyebrows; but 
he was apparently determined to be 


even more urbane than usual. He rest- 
ed his two hands upon the back of his 
mother’s chair and bent forward, as if 
he were leaning over the edge of a pul- 
pit or a lecture-desk. He did not smile, 
but he looked softly grave. ‘+ Excuse 
me, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘I assured you that 
I would not influence my sister’s decis- 
ion. I adhered, to the letter, to my en- 
gagement. Did I not, sister? ’”’ 

“Don’t appeal, my son,’’ said the 
marquise, ‘* your word is sufficient.’’ 

** Yes — she accepted me,’’ said New- 
man. ‘ That is very true; I can’t deny 
that. At least,’? he added, in a differ- 
ent tone, turning to Madame de Cintré, 
**you did accept me? ”’ 

Something in the tone seemed to move 
her strongly. She turned away, bury- 
ing her face in her hands. 

** But you have interfered now, have 
n’t you?’’ inquired Newman of the 
marquis. 

‘* Neither then nor now have I at- 
tempted to influence my sister. I used 
no persuasion then, I have used no per- 
suasion to-day.”’ 

“* And what have you used ? ’” 

‘*We have used authority!’’ said 
Madame de Bellegarde in a rich, bell- 
like voice. 

‘* Ah, you have used authority,” New- 
man exclaimed. ‘* They have used au- 
thority,’’ he went on, turning to Ma- 
dame de Cintré. ‘* What is it? how 
did they use it? ’’ 

‘¢ My mother commanded,’’ said Ma- 
dame de Cintré. 

“ Commanded you to give me up—I 
see. And you obey—I see. But why 
do you obey ?’’ asked Newman. 

Madame de Cintré looked across at 
the old marquise; her eyes slowly meas- 
ured her from head to foot. , ‘‘I am 
afraid of my mother,’’ she said. 

Madame de Bellegarde rose with a 
certain quickness, crying, ‘* This is a 
most indecent scene! ’’ 

‘*J have no wish to prolong it,’? said 
Madame de Cintré; and turning to the 
door she put out her hand again. «If 
you can pity me alittle, let me go alone.” 

Newman shook her hand quietly and 
firmly. ‘*I’Il come down there,’’ he 
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said. The portitre dropped behind her, 
and Newman sank with a long breath into 
the nearest chair. He leaned back in 
it, resting his hands on the knobs of the 
arms and looking at Madame de Belle- 
garde and Urbain. There was a long 
silence. They stood side by side, with 
their heads high and their handsome 
eyebrows arched. 

‘« So you make a distinction ? ’? New- 
man said at last. ‘+ You make a dis- 
tinction between persuading and com- 
manding? It’s very neat. But the 
distinction is in favor of commanding. 
That rather spoils it.’’ 

‘“* We have not the least objection to 
defining our position,’’ said M. de Belle- 
garde. ‘* We understand that it should 
not at first appear to you quite clear. 
We rather expect, indeed, that you 
should not do us justice.”’ 

** Oh, I’ll do you justice, 
man. ‘Don’t be afraid. 
ceed.” 

The marquise laid her hand on her 
son’s arm, asif to deprecate the attempt 
to define their position. ‘‘It is quite 
useless,’ she said, ‘* to try and arrange 
this matter so as to make it agreeable to 
you. It can never be agreeable to you. 
It is a disappointment, and disappoint- 
ments are unpleasant. I thought it over 
carefully and tried to arrange it better; 
but I only gave myself a headache and 
lost my sleep. Say what we will, you 
will think yourself ill-treated, and you 
will publish your wrongs among your 
friends. But we are not afraid of that. 
Besides, your friends are not our friends, 
and it will not matter. Think of us as 
you please. I only beg you not to be 
violent. I have never in my life been 
present at a violent scene of any kind, 
and at my age I can’t be expected to 
begin.’’ 

‘© Ts that all you have got to say?’’ 
asked Newman, slowly rising out of his 
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chair. ‘ That ’sa poor show for a cley- 
er lady like you, marquise. Come, try 
again.’” 


‘My mother goes to the point, with 
her usual honesty and intrepidity,’’ said 
the marquis, toying with his watch- 
guard. ‘* But it is perhaps well to say 
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a little more. We of course quite re- 
pudiate the charge of having broken 
faith with you. We left you entirely at 
liberty to make yourself agreeable to my 
sister. We left her quite at liberty to 
entertain your proposal. When she ac- 
cepted you we said nothing. We there- 
fore quite observed our promise. It was 
only at a later stage of the affair, and on 
quite a different basis, as it were, that 
we determined to speak. It would have 
been better, perhaps, if we had spoken 
before. But really, you see, nothing has 
yet been done.”’ 

«¢ Nothing has yet been done?” New- 
man repeated the words, unconscious of 
their comical effect. He had lost the 
sense of what the marquis was saying; 
M. de Bellegarde’s well-selected diction 
was a mere humming in his ears. All 
that he understood, in his deep and 
simple indignation, was that the matter 
was not a violent joke, and that the peo- 
ple before him were perfectly serious. 
‘Do you suppose I can take this ?’’ he 
asked. ‘* Do you suppose it can matter 
to me what you say? Do you suppose I 
can seriously listen to you? You are 
simply erazy!”’ 

Madame de Bellegarde gave a rap 
with her fan in the palm of her hand. 
““Tf you don’t take it you can leave it, 
sir. It matters very little what you do. 
My daughter has given you up.”’ 

«¢ She does n’t mean it,’?’ Newman de- 
clared after a moment. 

‘¢T think I can assure you that she 
does,’’ said the marquis. 

«* Poor woman, what damnable thing 
have you done to her? ’? cried Newman. 

‘Gently, gently!’? murmured M. de 
Bellegarde. i 

‘She told you,’’ said the old lady. 
‘*T commanded her.’’ 

Newman shook his head, heavily. 
<¢ This sort of thing can’t be, you know,”’ 
he said. ‘A man can’t be used in this 
fashion. You have got no right; you 
have got no power.” 

‘* My power,” said Madame de Belle- 
garde, ‘is in my children’s obedience.”” 

‘Jn their fear, your daughter said. 
There is something very strange in it. 
Why should your daughter be afraid of 
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you? > added Newman, after looking a 
moment at the old lady. ‘‘ There is 
some foul play.” 

The marquise met his gaze without 
flinching, and as if she did not hear or 
heed what he said. ‘I did my best,” 
she said, quietly. ‘I could endure it 
no longer.”’ bs 

«¢ It was a bold experiment!” said the 
marquis. 

Newman felt disposed to walk to him, 
clutch his neck with his fingers, and press 
his windpipe with his thumb. ‘+I need 
n’t tell you how you strike me,’’ he said; 
‘of course you know that. But I should 
think you would be afraid of your friends 
—all those people you introduced me to 
the other night. ‘There were some very 
nice people among them; you may de- 
pend upon it there were some honest 
men and women.”’ 

«Our friends approve us,’’ said M. 
de Bellegarde; ‘‘ there is not a family 
among them that would have acted other- 
wise. And however that may be, we take 
the cue from no one. ‘The Bellegardes 
have been used to set the example, not 
to wait for it.’’ 

« You would have waited long before 
any one would have set you such an 
example as this,’’ exclaimed Newman. 
‘* Have I done anything wrong? ’’ he 
demanded. ‘* Have I given you reason 
to change your opinion? Have you 
found out anything against me? I can’t 
imagine.’’ 

‘* Our opinion,’’? said Madame de 
Bellegarde, ‘‘is quite the same as at 
first — exactly. We have no ill-will to- 
ward yourself; we are very far from ac- 
cusing you of misconduct. Since your 
relations with us began you have been, 
I frankly confess, less —less peculiar 
than I expected. It is not your disposi- 
tion that we object to, it is your anteced- 
ents. We really cannot reconcile our- 
selves to a commercial person. We fan- 
cied in an evil hour that we could; it was 
a great misfortune. We determined to 
persevere to the end, and to give you 
every advantage. I was resolved that 
you should have no reason to accuse me 
of a want of loyalty. We let the thing 
certainly go very far; we introduced you 
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to our friends. To tell the truth, it was 
that, I think, that broke me down. I 
succumbed to the scene that took place 
on Thursday night in these rooms. You 
must excuse me if what I say is disagree- 
able to you, but we cannot release our- 
selves without an explanation."’ 

“¢ There can be no better proof of our 
good faith,’’ said the marquis, ‘* than 
our committing ourselves to you in the 
eyes of the world the other evening. We 
endeavored to bind ourselves —to tie 
our hands, as it were.’’ 

«*‘ But it was that,’’? added his mother, 
‘that opened our eyes and broke our 
bonds. We should have been most un- 
comfortable! You know,’’ she added in 
a moment, ‘that you were forewarned. 
T told you we were very proud.”’ 

Newman took up his hat and began 
mechanically to smooth it; the very fieree- 
ness of his scorn kept him from speak- - 
ing. ‘* You are not proud enough,’’ he 
observed at last. 

‘“©JIn all this matter,’’ said the mar- 
quis, smiling, ‘¢I really see nothing but 
our humility.’’ 

«* Let us have no more discussion than 
is necessary,” resumed Madame de Belle- 
garde. ‘* My daughter told you every- 
thing when she said she gave you up.”’ 

‘Tam not satisfied about your daugh- 
ter,’ said Newman; ‘I want to know 
what you did to her. It is all very easy 
talking about authority and saying you 
commanded her. She didn’t accept me 
blindly, and she would n’t have given me 
up blindly. Not that I believe yet she 
has really given me up; she will talk it 
over with me. But you have frightened 
her, you have bullied her, you have hurt 
her. What was it you did to her?” 

««T did very little!’’ said Madame de 
Bellezarde, in a tone which gave New- 
man a chill when he afterwards remem- 
bered it. 

‘* Let me remind you that we offered 
you these explanations,’’ the marquis 
observed, ‘* with the express understand- 
ing that you should abstain from violence 
of language.’’ 

‘““[ am not violent,’’ Newman an- 
swered, ‘‘it is you who are violent! But 
I don’t know that Ihave much more to 
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say to you. What you expect of me, 
apparently, is to go my way, thanking 
you for favors received, and promising 
never to trouble you again.” 

‘We expect of you to act like a clev- 
er man,’’ said Madame de Bellegarde. 
‘* You have shown yourself that already, 
and what we have done is altogether 
based upon your being so. When one 
must submit, one must. Since my daugh- 
ter absolutely withdraws, what will be 
the use of your making a noise? ”” 

‘<Tt remains to be seen whether your 
daughter absolutely withdraws. Your 
daughter and I are still very good friends; 
nothing is changed in that. As I say, I 
will talk it over with her.’’ 

‘¢ That will be of no use,’ said the 
old lady. ‘‘I know my daughter well 
enough to know that words spoken as 
she just now spoke to you are final. Be- 
sides, she has promised me.’? 

‘* Thave no doubt her promise is worth 
a great deal more than your own,’’ said 
Newman; ‘‘ nevertheless I don’t give 
her up.” 

“Just as you please! But if she won’t 
even see you, —and she won’t, — your 
constancy must remain purely Platonic.’’ 

Poor Newman was feigning a greater 
confidence than he felt. Madame de 
Cintré’s strange intensity had in fact 
struck a chill to his heart; her face, still 
impressed upon his vision, had been a 
terribly vivid image of renunciation. He 
felt sick, and suddenly helpless. He 
turned away and stood for a moment with 
his hand on the door; then he faced about 
and after the briefest hesitation broke 
out with a different accent. ‘ Come, 
think of what this must be to me, and 
let her alone! Why should you object 
to me so— what’s the matter with me? 
I can’t hurt you, I would n’t if I could. 
I’m the most unobjectionable fellow in 
the world. What if Iam a commercial 
person? What under the sun do you 
mean? A commercial person? I will 
be any sort of a person you want. I 
never talked to you about business. Let 
her go, and I will ask no questions. I 
will take her away, and you shall never 
see me or hear of me again. I will stay 
in America if you like. I’Il sign a pa- 
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per promising never to come back to 
Europe! All I want is not to lose her!” 

Madame de Bellegarde and her son 
exchanged a glance of superior irony, 
and Urbain said, ‘* My dear sir, what 
you propose is hardly an improvement. 
We have not the slightest objection to 
seeing you, as an amiable foreigner, and 
we have every reason for not wishing to 
be eternally separated from my sister. 
We object to the marriage; and in that 
way,”’? and M. de Bellegarde gave a 
small, thin laugh, ‘*she would be more 
married than ever.’? 

‘* Well, then,’’ said Newman, ‘‘ where 
is this place of yours — Fleuritres? I 
know it is near some old city on a hill.’ 

‘¢ Precisely. Angouléme is on a hill,”’ 
said Madame de Bellegarde. ‘+I don’t 
know how old it is. We are not afraid 
to tell you.”’ 

‘Tt is Angouléme, isit? Very good,” 
said Newman. ‘TI shall immediately 
follow Madame de Cintré.’? 

‘* The trains after this hour won’t serve 
you,’’ said Urbain. 

‘«T shall hire a special train! ”’ 

“That will be a very silly waste of 
money,’’ said Madame de Bellegarde. 

‘Tt will be time enough to talk about 
waste three days hence,’’ Newman an- 
swered; and clapping his hat on his head, 
he departed. 

He did not immediately start for Fleu- 
riéres; he was too stunned and wound- 
ed for consecutive action. He simply 
walked; he walked straight before him, 
following the river, till he got out of the 
enceinte of Paris. He had a burning, 
tingling sense of personal outrage. He 
had never in his life received so abso- 
lute a check; he had never been pulled 
up, or, as he would have said, ‘let 
down,’’ so short; and he found the sen- 
sation intolerable; he strode along, tap- 
ping the trees and lamp - posts fiercely 
with his stick and inwardly raging. To 
lose Madame de Cintré after he had taken 
such jubilant and triumphant possession 
of her was as great an affront to his 
pride as it was an injury to his happi- 
ness. And to lose her by the interfer- 
ence and the dictation of others, by an 
impudent old woman and a pretentious 
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fop stepping in with their ‘‘ authority ’’! 
It was too preposterous, it was too piti- 
ful. Upon what he deemed the unblush- 
ing treachery of the Bellegardes New- 
man wasted little thought; he consigned 
it, once for all, to eternal perdition. But 
the treachery of Madame de Cintré her- 
self amazed and confounded him; there 
was a key to the mystery, of course, but 
he groped for it in vain. Only three 
days had elapsed since she stood beside 
him in the starlight, beautiful and tran- 
quil as the trust with which he had in- 
spired her, and told him that she was 
happy in the prospect of their marriage. 
What was the meaning of the change? 
of what infernal potion had she tasted ? 
Poor Newman had a terrible apprehen- 
sion that she had really changed. His 
very admiration for her attached the idea 
of force and weight to her rupture. But 
he did not rail at her as false, for he was 
sure she was unhappy. In his walk he 
had crossed one of the bridges of the 
Seine, and he still followed, unheeding- 
ly, the long, unbroken quay. He had 
left Paris behind him, and he was al- 
most in the country; he was in the pleas- 
ant suburb of Auteuil. He stopped at 
last, looked around him without seeing 
or caring for its pleasantness, and then 
slowly turned and at a slower pace re- 
traced his steps. When he came abreast 
of the fantastic embankment known as 
the Trocadero, he reflected, through his 
throbbing pain, that he was near Mrs. 
Tristram’s dwelling, and that Mrs. Tris- 
tram, on particular occasions, had much 
of a woman’s kindness in her utterance. 
He felt that he needed to pour out his 
ire, and he took the road to her house. 
Mrs. Tristram was at home and alone, 
and as soon as she had looked at him, on 
his entering the room, she told him that 
she knew what he had come for. New- 
man sat down heavily, in silence, look- 
ing at her. 

‘¢ They have backed out!’ she said. 
“* Well, you may think it strange, but 
[ felt something the other night in the 
air.”” Presently he told her his story; 
she listened, with her eyes fixed on him. 
When he had finished she said quietly, 
“They want her to marry Lord Deep- 
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mere.’”’ Newman stared. He did not 
know that she knew anything about 
Lord Deepmere. ‘* But I don’t think 
she will,’? Mrs. Tristram added. 

‘She marry that poor little cub!” 
cried Newman. ‘Oh, Lord! And yet, 
why did she refuse me? ”’ 

‘But that isn’t the only thing,’ 
said Mrs. Tristram. ‘* They really could 
n’t endure you any longer. They had 
overrated their courage. I must say, 
to give the devil his due, that there is 
something rather fine in that. It was 
your commercial quality in the abstract 
they could n’t stand. That is really aris- 
tocratic. They wanted your money, but 
they have given you up for an idea.’’ 

Newman frowned most ruefully, and 
took up his hat again. ‘TI thought you 
would encourage me!’ he said, with al- 
most childlike sadness. 

‘¢ Exeuse me,’’? she answered very 
gently. ‘* I feel none the less sorry for 
you, especially as Tam at the bottom of 
your troubles. Ihave not forgotten that 
T suggested the marriage to you. T don’t 
believe that Madame de Cintré has any 
intention of marrying Lord Deepmere. 
It is true he is not younger than she, as 
he looks. He is thirty-three years old; 
I looked in the Peerage. But no —I 
can’t believe her so horribly, cruelly 
false.’’ 

‘Please say nothing against her,” 
said Newman. 

‘* Poor woman, she 7s cruel. But of 
course you will go after her and you will 
plead powerfully. Do you know that as 
you are now,’’ Mrs. Tristram pursued, 
with characteristic audacity of comment, 
“you are extremely eloquent, even with- 
out speaking? To resist you a woman 
must have a very fixed idea in her head. 
Iwish I had done youa wrong, that you 
might come to me in that fine fashion! 
But go to Madame de Cintré at any rate, 
and tell her that she is a puzzle even to 
me. I am very curious to see how far 
family discipline will go.’’ 

Newman sat a while longer, leaning his 
elbows on his knees and his head in his 
hands, and Mrs. Tristram continued to 
temper charity with philosophy and com- 
passion with criticism. At length she 


18 The Herons 
inquired, ‘‘ And what does the Count 
Valentin say to it? ’? Newman started; 
he had not thought of Valentin and his 
errand on the Swiss frontier since the 
morning. ‘The reflection made him rest- 
less again, and he took his leave. He 
went straight to his apartment, where, 
upon the table of the vestibule, he found 
a telegram. It ran (with the date and 
place) as follows: ‘*I am seriously ill; 
please to come to me as soon as possi- 
ble. V.B.?? Newman groaned at this 
miserable news, and at the necessity of 
deferring his journey to the Chateau de 


of Elmwood. (January, 
Fleuritres. But he wrote to Madame 
de Cintré these few lines; they were all 
he had time for: — 

*¢] don’t give you up, and I don’t 
really believe you give me up. I don’t 
understand it, but we shall clear it up 
together. I can’t follow you to-day, as 
Iam called to see a friend at a distance 
who is very ill, perhaps dying. But I 
shall come to you as soon as I can leave 
my friend. Why should n’t I say that 
he is your brother? C. N.” 

After this he had only time to catch 
the night express to Geneva. 

Henry James, Jr. 


THE HERONS OF ELMWOOD. 


Warm and still is the summer night, 

As here by the river’s brink I wander; 
White overhead are the stars, and white 

The glimmering lamps on the hill-side yonder. 


Silent are all the sounds of day; 
Nothing I hear but the chirp of crickets, 

And the ery of the herons winging their way 
O’er the poet’s house in the Elmwood thickets. 


Call to him, herons, as slowly you pass 

To your roosts in the haunts of the exiled thrushes; 
Sing him the song of the green morass, 

And the tides that water the reeds and rushes. 


Sing him the mystical song of the hern, 

And the secret that baffles our utmost seeking; 
For only a sound of lament we discern, 

And cannot interpret the words you are speaking. 


Sing of the air, and the wild delight 
Of wings that uplift and winds that uphold you, 
The joy of freedom, the rapture of flight 
Through the drift of the floating mists that enfold you; 


Of the landscape lying so far below, 
With its towns, and rivers, and desert places; 
And the splendor of light above, and the glow 
Of the limitless, blue, ethereal spaces. 
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Ask him if songs of the Troubadours, 
Or of Minnesingers in old black-letter, 
Sound in his ears more sweet than yours, 
And if yours are not sweeter and wilder and better. 


Sing to him, say to him, here at his gate, 
Where the boughs of the stately elms are meeting, 
Some one hath lingered to meditate, . 
And send him unseen this friendly greeting; 


That many another hath done the same 

Though not by a sound was the silence broken; 
The surest pledge of a deathless name 

Is the silent homage of thoughts unspoken. 


Henry W. Longfellow. 


FROM PONKAPOG TO PESTH. 


A SLIGHT GLANCE AT CERTAIN MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


r 


Tue reader will probably not find 
Ponkapog set down in any but the very 
latest gazetteer of the period. It is the 
Indian name of a little New England 
village from which the writer sallied 
forth, a year ago, ‘‘ strange countrees 
for to see.’? Ponkapog scarcely merits 
a description, and Pesth —the farthest 
point east to which his wanderings led 
him—has been too often described. 
He is thus happily relieved of the onus 
of making strictly good the title of this 
paper, whose chief merit, indeed, is that 
it treats of neither Pesth nor Ponkapog. 

It was a roundabout road the writer 
took to reach the Hungarian capital, — 
a road that carried him as far north as 
Inverness, Scotland, and as far south as 
Naples. But the ground he passed over 
had been worn smooth by the feet of 
millions of tourists and paved three deep 
with ‘books of travel.’’ He was too 
wise to let anything creep into his note- 

1 We met a fellow-countryman in Paris who fell 
into a singular error concerning this word ‘ pour- 


boire.”’ He thought it was the French for “ poor 
boy, * and on being accosted one day by a very old 


book beyond a bit of landscape here and 
there, a street scene in sepia, or an out- 
line sketch of some custom or peculiarity 
that chanced to strike his fancy, — and 
these he offers modestly to the reader. 


Il. 


There is one thing which sometimes 
comes near taking the joy out of the 
heart of foreign travel. It is one of 
those trifles which frequently prove a 
severer test to philosophy than calam- 
ities. In the East this thing is called 
bakhshish, in Germany trinkgeld, in 
Italy Buonamano, in France pourboire,! 
in England —I do not know how it is 
called in England, but it is called for 
pretty often. In whatever soft, insid- 
ious syllable it may wrap itself, it is 
nothing but hateful. A piece of money 
which is not earned by honest service, 
but is extracted from you as a matter of 
course by any vagabond who may start 
beggar woman, he was struck by the incongruity. 


‘Oh,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ you are a‘ poor boy,” too, 
are you? Come, now, that’s a little too steep!” 
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out of the bowels of the earth, like a 
gnome or a kobold, at the sound of your 
footfall, is a shameless coin: it debases 
him that gives and him that takes. 

Everywhere on the Continent the 
tourist is looked upon as a bird to be 
plucked, and presently the bird himself 
feebly comes to regard plucking as his 
proper destiny, and abjectly holds out his 
wing so long as there is a feather left on 
it. Isay everywhere on the Continent, 
but, indeed, a man of ordinary agility 
might walk over the greater part of Eu- 
rope on the outstretched palms of the 
lower classes. Russians and Americans 
have the costly reputation of being lav- 
ish of money on their travels, — the lat- 
ter are pictured by the fervid Italian 
imagination to reside in gold-mines lo- 
cated in California and various parts of 
the State of New York, — and are con- 
sequently favorites. The Frenchman is 
too artful and the Briton too brusque to 
cut up well as victims. The Italian 
rarely ventures far from his accustomed 
flea, but when he does, like the German 
(who, on the other hand, is fond of 
traveling), he voyages on a most eco- 
nomical basis. He carries off the un- 
burnt candle-end, and his gratuities are 
homeopathic. In spite of his cunning, 
Ihave no doubt —I should be sorry to 
doubt —that his own countrymen skin 
him alive. 

In Italy one is besieged by beggars 
morning, noon, and night; a small coin 
generally suffices, and a little good- 
nature always goes a great way; for they 
are a childish race; there is something 
innocent in their deepest strategy, and 
something very winning in the amiabil- 
ity with which they will accept the sit- 
uation when their villainy is frustrated. 
Sometimes, however, when the petition- 
er is not satisfied with your largess, — 
as always happens when you give him 
more than he expected, —he is scarcely 
polite. I learned this from a venerable 
ex-sailor in Genoa. ‘* Go, brigand!’’ 
was the candid advice of that ancient 
mariner. He then fell to cursing my 
relatives, the family tomb, and every- 
thing appertaining to me —with my 
coin warming in his pocket. 
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It is fair to observe that the Italian 
beggar usually renders tribute to an ab- 
stract idea of manhood by assuming that 
he has done you some sort of service. 
This service is not generally visible to 
the unaided eye, and I fancy that the 
magnifying glass of suflicient power to 
enable you always to detect it has yet 
to be invented. But it is to his ever- 
lasting praise that he often does try to 
throw a veil of decency over the naked 
injustice of his demand, though he is 
too apt to be content with the thinnest 
of fabrics. I have paid a Neapolitan 
gentleman ten sous for leaning against 
a dead-wall in front of a hotel window. 
The unexpectedness and the insinuating 
audacity of the appeals frequently take 
away your presence of mind and leave 
you limp. There was an old son of 
Naples who dwelt on a curb-stone near 
the Castel dell’ Ovo. Stumbling on his 
private public residence quite uninten- 
tionally one forenoon, I was immediately 
assessed. Ever after he claimed me, 
and finally brought his son-in-law to me 
and introduced him as a person combin- 
ing many of the most desirable qualities 
of a pensioner. One of his strong points 
was that he had been accidentally car- 
ried off to America, having fallen asleep 
one day in the hold of a fruit vessel. 

** But, sir,’’ I said, ‘‘ why should I 
give you anything ? I don’t know you.’’ 

‘That is the reason, signor.’” 

At bottom it was an excellent reason. 
If I paid the father-in-law for the pleas- 
ure of knowing him, was it not logical 
and just that I should pay the son-in- 
law for the much greater pleasure T had 
had in not knowing him? The slight- 
est thing will serve, in Italy, for a lien 
upon your exchequer. An urchin who 
turns himself into a Catherine-wheel at 
your carriage side, or stands on his 
head under the very hoofs of your horses, 
approaches you with the confidence of 
a prodigal son. <A three-day old nose- 
gay thrown into your lap gives a small 
Italian maiden in one garment the right 
to cling to the footboard of your vetiura 
until you reimburse her. In driving 
from Pompeii to Sorrento, no fewer than 
fifty of these floral tributes will be show- 
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ered upon you. The little witches who 
throw the flowers are very often pret- 
ty enough to be caught and sculptured. 
An inadvertent glance towards a fellow 
sleeping by the roadside places you at 
once in a false position. I have known 
an even less compromising thing than a 
turn of the eyelid to establish financial 
relations between the stranger and the 
native. I have known a sneeze to do it. 
One morning, on the Mole at Venice, 
an unassuming effort of my own in this 
line was attended by a most unexpected 
result. Eight or ten young ragamuflins, 
who had been sunning themselves at a 
gondola- landing, instantly started up 
from a recumbent posture and advanced 
upon me in a semicircle, with ‘ Salute, 
signor, salute!’’ One of these youths 
disturbed a preconceived idea of mine 
by suddenly exclaiming, — 

“*Tam a boy Americano, dam! ”? 

As I had not come so far from home 
to relieve the necessities of my own 
countrymen, and as I reflected that pos- 
sibly this rogue’s companions were also 
profane Americanos, I gave them noth- 
ing but a genial smile, which they di- 
vided among them with the resignation 
that seems to be a national trait. 

The transatlantic impostor, like Meph- 
istopheles, has as many shapes as men 
have fancies. Sometimes he keeps a 
shop, and sometimes he turns a hand- 
organ. Now he looks out at you from 
the cowl of a medixwval monk, and now 
you behold him in a white choker, pre- 
tending to be a verger. You become at 
last so habituated to seeing persons ap- 
proach in forma pauperis, that your bar- 
ber seems to lack originality when he 
‘leaves it to your generosity,’’ though 
he has a regular tariff for his local pa- 
trons. He does not dare name a price 
in your case, though the price were four 
or five times above his usual rate, for he 
knows that you would accept his terms 
unhesitatingly, and his existence would 
be forever blighted by the reflection that 
he might have charged you more. 

These things, I repeat, cease to amaze 
one after a while, though I plead guilty 
to a new sensation the day a respect- 
able Viennese physician left it to my 
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generosity. I attempted to reason with 
Herr Doctor Scheister, but quite futilely. 
No, it was so he treated princes and 
Americans. It was painful to see a 
member of a noble profession, not to say 
the noblest, placing himself on a footing 
with grooms and barbers and venders of 
orange - wood walking- sticks. But the 
intelligent Herr Doctor Scheister was 
content to do that. 

In many cities the street beggar is 
under the strict surveillance of the po- 
lice; yet there is no spot in Europe but 
has its empty palm. It is only in Italy, 
however, that pauperism is a regular 
branch of industry. There it has been 
elevated to a fine art. Elsewhere it is 
a sordid, clumsy make-shift, with no joy 
init. It falls short of being a gay sci- 
ence in France or Germany, or Austria 
or Hungary. In Scotland it is depress- 
ing. The guide-books give dishearten- 
ing accounts of mendicancy in Ireland; 
but that must be in the interior. I saw 
nothing of it along the coast, at Dublin 
and Cork. I encountered only one beg- 
gar in Ireland, at Queenstown, who re- 
tired crest-fallen when I informed him 
in English that I was a Frenchman and 
did n’t understand him. 

‘* Thrue for ye,’’ he said, ‘‘ bad ’cess 
to me, what was I thinkin’ ov! ”’ 

On the rising and falling inflection of 
that brogue I returned to America quite 
independently of a Cunard steamer. I 
had to call the man back and pay my 
passage. 

In England you are subjected to a dif- 
ferent kind of pillage. There are beg- 
gars enough and to spare in the larger 
cities; but that is not the class which 
preys upon youin Merrie England. It 
is the middle-aged housekeeper, the 
smart chambermaid, the elegiac waiter 
and his assistant, the boy in buttons who 
opens the hall door, the frowzy subter- 
ranean person called Boots, the coach- 
man, the ostler, and one or two other 
individuals whose precise relevancy to 
your affairs will always remain a pleas- 
ing mystery to you, but who neverthe- 
less stand in a line with the rest in the 
hall of the wayside inn, at your depart- 
ure, and expect a gratuity. They each 
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look for a fee ranging from two to ten 
shillings sterling, though a very magnifi- 
cent charge for attendance has already 
been recorded in your bill, which appears 
to have been drawn up by an amateur 
mathematician of somewhat uncertain 
touch as yet in the intricate art of ad- 
dition. 

The English cousin of the American 
working-man, who would feel inclined to 
knock you down if you offered him money 
for telling you the time of day, will very 
placidly pocket a fee for that heavy 
service. In walking the streets of Lon- 
don you never get over your astonish- 
ment at that eminently respectable per- 
son in black —your conjecture makes 
him a small curate or a tutor in some 
institution of learning — who, after an- 
swering your trivial question, takes the 
breath out of you by suggesting his will- 
ingness to drink your ’ealth. 

On the whole, I am not certain that 
I do not prefer the graceful, foliage-like, 
vagabond ways of Pietro and Giuliana 
to the icy mendicity of Jeemes. 


It. 


They have a fashion across the water, 
particularly on the Continent, of mak- 
ing much of their dead. A fifteenth or 
a sixteenth century celebrity is a reve- 
nue to the church or town in which the 
distinguished ashes may chance to re- 
pose. It would be an interesting oper- 
ation, if it were practicable, to draw a 
line between the local reverence for the 
virtues of the deceased and that strictly 
mundane spirit which regards him as 
assets. The two are so nicely dovetailed 
that I fancy it would be quite impossi- 
ble, in most instances, to say where the 
one ends and the other begins. 

In the case of the good Cardinal Bor- 
romeo, for example. ‘The good cardinal 
died in 1584. He is one of the loveli- 
est figures in history. Nobly born, rich, 
and learned, he devoted himself and his 
riches to holy deeds. The story of his 
life is a record of beautiful sacrifices and 
unselfish charities. He gave nearly all 
his possessions to the poor, leaving him- 
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self at times as destitute as a Franciscan 
friar. During the great plague at Milan 
in 1576, he sold what was left of his 
plate and furniture to buy bread for the 
famishing people. When he died, all 
Ttaly wept for him like one pair of eyes. 
He lies in the crypt of the cathedral at 
Milan. It is dark down in the crypt; 
but above him are carvings and gildings 
and paintings, basking in the mellow 
light sifted through the immense choir 
windows, — 


“ Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes 
As are the tiger-moeth’s deep-damasked wings,” 


Above the fretted roof the countless 
‘* statued pinnacles ”’ lift themselves into 
the blue air. Tow magical all that deli- 
cate needle-work of architecture looks by 
moonlight or sunlight! 
“*O Milan, O the chanting quires, 
The giant windows’ blazoned fires, 


The height, the space, the gloom, the glory ! 
A mount of marble, a hundred spires ! 


When they show you the embalmed 
body of Borromeo, — for it is really the 
body and not merely the sarcophagus 
they show you, —the custode, a priest, 
lights the high candles on either side of 
the silver- encrusted altar. The cardi- 
nal’s remains are kept in an hermetic- 
ally-sealed case of rock crystal set with- 
in a massive oak coffin, one side of which 
is lowered by a windlass. There he 
lies in his jeweled robes, with his gloved 
hands crossed on his bosom and_ his 
costly crosier at his side, just as they 
laid him away nearly three centuries 
ago. The features are wonderfully pre- 
served, and have not lost the placid ex- 
pression they wore when he fell asleep, 
that look of dreamy serenity peculiar to 
the faces of dead persons. The head 
is bald, and as black as ebony. There 
were services going on the day we visit- 
ed the cathedral. Above us the crowds 
came and went on the mosaic pavements, 
but no sound of the outside world pen- 
etrated to the dim, begemmed chapel 
where Carlo Borromeo, count, cardinal, 
and saint, takes what rest he can. We 
stood silent in the unflaring candlelight, 
gazing on the figure which had been so 
beloved in Milan in its time. Present- 
ly the black - robed custode turned the 
noiseless crank, and the coflin side slow- 
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ly ascended to its place. It was all very 
solemn and impressive, — too impressive 
and too solemn altogether for so small a 
sum as five francs. 

I am but an intermittent worshiper 
of saints; yet I have an ineradicable be- 
lief in good men like Carlo Borromeo, 
and, as he has long since finished his 
earthly tasks, I think it would be show- 
ing the cardinal ereater respect to bury 
him than to exhibit him. He nearly 
spoiled my visit to Milan. I resolved 
to have nothing more to do with the 
dead, directly or indirectly. But the 
dead play a very prominent part in the 
experience of the wanderer abroad. 
The houses in which they were born, 
the tombs in which they lie, the locali- 
ties they made famous by their good or 
evil deeds, and the works their genius 
left behind them are necessarily the 
chief shrines of his pilgrimage. You 
leave London with a distincter memory 
of the monuments in Westminster Abbey 
and St. Paul’s than of the turbulent 
streams of life that surge through the 
Strand. Mr. Blank, to whom you bore 
a letter of introduction, is not so real 
a person to you as John Milton, whose 
grave you saw at St. Giles’s, Cripple- 
gate, or De Foe, who sleeps in the mel- 
ancholy Bunhill Fields Burial Ground, 
—the scene of ‘the great pit in Fins- 
bury,”’ in his history of the London 
plague. You catch yourself assisting, 
with strange relish, at the burning of 
heretics at Smithfield. Ridley and Lati- 
mer stand before you in flesh and bone 
and flame at Oxford. Thomas a Becket 
falls stabbed at your feet on the stone 
flagging in Canterbury Cathedral. At 
Holyrood, are not Darnley and pallid 
Ruthven, in his steel corselet, forever 
creeping up that narrow spiral staircase 
leading to the small cabinet where Rizzio 
is supping with the queen? You can- 
not escape these things if you would. 
Your railway carriage takes you up at 
one famous grave and sets you down at 
another. In Paris, where the very at- 
mosphere thrills with intense life, you 
are brought at each step face to face 
with the dead. What people are these 
that flit in groups up and down the brill- 
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iant boulevards? They are not sipping 
absinthe and taking their ease, — the 
poor ghosts, old and new! Can you 
stand in the Place de la Concorde and 
not think of the twenty-eight hundred 
persons who were guillotined there be- 
tween 1793 and 1795? A few minutes’ 
walk from the crowded cafés leads you to 
the morgue, ‘ the little Doric morgue,”’ 
as Browning calls it. The gilded dome 
of the Invalides keeps perpetually in 
your mind ‘* the terror of Europe,”’ held 
down by sixty tons of porphyry, in the 
rotunda, — the grandest tomb in the 
world. The neatly -swept asphalt un- 
der your feet ran blood but yesterday. 
Here it was, near the Tuileries, the in- 
surgents had a barricade. Those white 
spots which you observe on the facade 
of yonder building, the Madeleine, are 
bits of new stone set into the sacrilegious 
shot-holes. On the verge of the city, 
and within sound of its feverish heart- 
throb, stretch Pére la Chaise, and Mont- 
martre, and Mont Parnasse, pathetic 
with renowned names. 

I suppose that a taste for church-yards 
and cemeteries is a cultivated taste. At 
home they were entirely disconnected 
in my mind with any thought of enjoy- 
ment; but after a month on the other 
side I preferred a metropolitan grave- 
yard to almost any object of interest 
that could be presented to me. A ceme- 
tery at home suggests awkward possi- 
bilities; but nothing of the kind occurs 
to you in rambling through a foreign 
burial - ground. You wander along the 
serpentine walk as you would stroll 
through a picture-gallery. You as little 
think of adding a mound to the one as 
you would of contributing a painting to 
the other. You survey the monoliths 
and the bas-reliefs and the urns and the 
miniature Athenian temples from the 
stand-point of an unbiased spectator who 
has paid his admittance fee and expects 
entertainment or instruction. Some of 
the pleasantest hours I passed in sight- 
secing were spent in grave-yards. The 
Jewish cemetery at Prague, with its 
smoky Gothic synagogue of the thir- 
teenth century (the Altneuschule), and 
the ancient church-yard of St. John at 
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Nuremberg, where the remains of Al- 
bert Diirer once rested, and where Hans 
Sachs and many another worthy of his 
day still rest, were among the most 
notable things we saw. The engraved 
brass plates — the P. P. C. cards, so to 
speak, of the departed aristocracy of 
Nuremberg — on the horizontal slabs of 
St. John’s are very quaint, with their 
crests, and coats-of-arms, and symbols 
of gentility. At Prague the stones are 
marked with pitchers and hands, to 
designate the descendants of the tribes 
of Leviand Aaron. They claim to have 
one stone that dates as far back as A. D. 
606. Some of the graves are held in 
great veneration; that of Rabbi Abignor 
Kara, who died in 1439, is often made 
the point of pilgrimage by Jews living 
in distant lands. Within the yard isa 
building where the funeral rites are per- 
formed, and graye-clothes are kept for 
allcomers. The dead millionaire and the 
dead pauper are arrayed in the same 
humble garb, and alike given to earth 
in a rough board coffin. The Jewish 
custom, like death itself, is no respecter 
of persons. There is a fine austerity in 
this. 

It was always a vague satisfaction to 
observe that the mortuary sculptures of 
the Old World were every whit as hid- 
eous as our own. The sepulchral de- 
signs in churches abroad are generally 
in the worst style of Middle Age realism. 
A half-draped skeleton of Death, plung- 
ing his dart into the bosom of some ema- 
ciated marble girl, seems to have been 
a consoling symbol to the survivors a 
few centuries ago. This ghastly fancy 
is constantly under your eyes. If I eall 
it ghastly I give expression to the effect 
it produced on me at first. It would 
not be honest for me to aflirm that I did 
not like it at last. I beeame so accus- 
tomed to this skeleton and his brother 
monstrosities that when we visited those 
three grim chambers under the Church 
of the Capuchins at Rome, and saw the 
earefully polished skulls of hundreds of 
monks wrought into pillars and arches 
and set upon shelves, I looked at them 
as complacently as if they had been a 
lot of exploded percussion-caps.  ‘* It 
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is a pity they can’t be used again,’’ I 
thought; and that was all. I began to 
believe the beautiful economy of nature 
to be greatly overrated. 

This is the burial - place of the Cap- . 
puccini, who esteem it a blissful privilege 
to lie here for a few years in consecrated 
earth brought from Jerusalem, and then, 
when their graves are wanted for fresh- 
er brothers, to be taken up and trans- 
formed into architectural decorations. 
The walls and recesses and arched ceil- 
ings of these chapels (which are beneath 
the church but not under ground) are 
thus ornamented with the brotherhood 
skillfully arranged in fanciful devices, 
the finger-joints and the fragile links of 
the vertebral column being wrought into 
friezes and light cornices, and the larger 
bones arranged in diamonds and hearts 
and rounds, like the sabres and bayo- 
nets inan armory. Here and there on 
the ceiling is a complete skeleton set 
into the plastering, quite suggestive of 
an outline by Flaxman or Retzsch. It 
requires a highly cultivated taste to ap- 
preciate this. The poor monks! they 
were not very ornamental in life; but 
time is full of compensations. Death 
seems to have relieved them of one un- 
happy characteristic. ‘ There is no dis- 
agreeable scent,’’ says the author of 
The Marble Faun, describing this place, 
“* such as might have been expected from 
the decay of so many holy persons, in 
whatever odor of sanctity they may have 
taken their departure. The same num- 
ber of living monks would not smell half 
so unexceptionably.”? The Capuchin 
golgotha is more striking than the Paris- 
ian catacombs, for the reason that its 
contracted limits do not allow you to 
escape from the least of its horrible gro- 
tesqueness. In the catacombs you are 
impressed by their extent rather than by 
anything else. 

Rome is one enormous mausoleum. 
There the Past lies visibly stretched upon 
his bier. There is no to-day or to-mor- 
row in Rome; it is perpetual yesterday. 
One might lift up a handful of dust any- 
where and say, with the Persian poet, 
‘¢ This was once man.’? Where every- 
thing has been so long dead, a death of 
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to-day seems almost an impertinence. 
How. quickly and with what serene irony 
the new grave is absorbed by the uni- 
versal antiquity of the place! The block 
of marble over Keats does not appear a 
day fresher than the neighboring Pyr- 
amid of Caius Cestius. Oddly enough, 
we saw no funeral in Rome. In almost 
every other large city it was our fortune, 
either as we entered or departed, to meet 
a funeral cortege. Every one stands un- 
covered as the train crawls by, the ve- 
hicles come to a halt at the curbstone, 
the children stop their play, heads are 
bowed, golden locks and gray, on every 
side. As I have said, though in a dif- 
ferent sense, they make much of their 
dead abroad. I was struck by the con- 
trast the day we reached home. Driv- 
ing from the steamer, we encountered 
a hearse straggling down Broadway. It 
attracted as much reverential attention 
as would be paid to an ice-cart. 

I happened to witness a picturesque 
funeral in Venice. It was that of a cho- 
rus-boy, in a church on one of the small- 
er canals somewhere west of the Rialto. 
I stumbled on the church accidentally 
that forenoon, and was not able to find 
it again the next day, —a circumstance 
to which the incident perhaps owes the 
fairy-like atmosphere that envelops it 
for me. The building had disappeared, 
like Aladdin’s palace, in the night. 

They were performing a mass as I en- 
tered. The great rose window behind 
the organ and the chancel windows were 
darkened with draperies, and the colos- 
sal candles were burning. The coflin, 
covered with a heavily embroidered pall, 
stood on an elevated platform in front of 
the magnificent altar. The inlaid col- 
umns glistening in the candle-light, the 
smoke of the incense curling lazily up to 
the frescoed dome, the priests in elabo- 
rate robes kneeling around the bier, — it 
was like a masterly composed picture. 
When the ceremonies were concluded, 
the coflin was lifted from the platform 
by six young friars and borne to a gon- 
dola in waiting at the steps near the por- 
tals. The priests, carrying a huge gold- 
en crucifix and several tall gilt torches, 
unlighted, crowded into the bow and 
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stern of the floating hearse, which was 
attached by a long rope to another gon- 
dola occupied by oarsmen. Following 
these were two or three covered gondo- 
las whose connection with the obsequies 
was not clear to me, as they appeared to 
be empty. Slowly down the narrow 
canal, in that dead stillness which reigns 
in Venice, swept the sombre flotilla, bear- 
ing its unconscious burden to the Campo 
Santo. The air was full of vagrant 
spring scents, and the sky that arched 
over all was carved of one vast, uncloud- 
ed turquoise. In the deserted church 
were two old crones scraping up the 
drippings of the wax candles from the 
tessellated pavement. Nothing except 
time is wasted in Italy. 

I saw a more picturesque though not 
so agreeable a funeral in Florence. The 
night of our arrival was one of those un- 
earthly moonlight nights which belong to 
Italy. The Arno, changed to a stream 
of quicksilver, flowed swiftly through the 
stone arches of the Ponte Vecchio un- 
der our windows, and lured me with its 
beauty out-of-doors, though a great 
clock somewhere near by had just clanged 
eleven. By an engraving I had seen in 
boyhood I recognized the bridge of Tad- 
deo Gaddi, with its goldsmith shops on 
either side. They were closed now, of 
course. I strolled across the bridge and 
back again once or twice, and then wan- 
dered off into a net-work of dingy streets, 
traversed by one street so very narrow 
that you saw only a hand’s breadth of 
sapphire sky between the tops of the 
tall buildings. Standing in the middle 
of the thoroughfare, I could almost touch 
the shutters of the shops right and left. 
At the upper end of the street, which 
was at least three quarters of a mile in 
length, the overhanging fronts of the 
lofty houses seemed to meet and shut out 
the dense moonlight. In the desperate 
struggle which took place there between 
the moon and the gloom, a hundred fan- 
tastic shadows slipped from coigne and 
cornice and fell into the street below, 
like besiegers flung from the ramparts 
of some old castle. Not a human being 
nor a light was anywhere visible. Sud- 
denly I saw what, for an instant, I took 
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to be a fallen star in the extreme dis- 
tance. It was moving. It approached 
in a zigzag course. It broke into sev- 
eral stars; these grew larger; then I dis- 
covered they were torches. A low mo- 
notonous chant, like the distant chorus 
of demons in an opera, reached my ear. 
The chant momently increased in dis- 
tinctness, and as the torches drew nearer 
I saw that they were carried by fifteen 
or twenty persons marching in a square, 
in the middle of which was a bier sup- 
ported by a number of ghostly figures. 
The procession was sweeping down on 
me at the rate of six miles an hour; the 
trailing pall flapped in the wind caused 
by the velocity of the march. When the 
cortege was within twenty or thirty yards 
of me, I noticed that the bier- bearers 
and the persons who held the flambeaux 
were shrouded from forehead to foot in 
white sheets with holes pierced for the 
eyes. I never beheld anything more 
devilish. On they came, occupying the 
whole width of the narrow street. I had 
barely time to crowd myself into a pro- 
jecting doorway, when they swept by 
with a rhythmical, swinging gait, to the 
measure of their awful threnody. I 
waited until the muffled chant melted 
into the distance, — and then I made a 
bee-line for the hotel. 

In Italy the hour of interment is grad- 
uated by the worldly position of the de- 
ceased. The poor are buried in the day- 
time; thus the expense of torches is 
avoided. Tlluminated night-funerals are 
reserved for the wealthy and persons of 
rank. At least, I believe that such is 
the regulation, though the reverse of this 
order may be the case. At Naples, I 
know, the interments in the Camposanto 
Vecchio take place a little before sun- 
set. Shelley said of the Protestant Bury- 
ing Ground at Rome that the spot was 
lovely enough to make one in love with 
death. Nobody would dream of saying 
that about the Camposanto at Naples, — 
a parallelogram of several hundred feet, 
inclosed on three sides by a high wall 
and on the fourth by an areade. In this 
dreary space, approached through a dis- 
mal avenue of cypresses, are three hun- 
dred and sixty - six deep pits, one of 
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which is opened each evening to receive 
the dead of that day, and then sealed up, 
—one pit for each day of the year. I 
fancy that the extra pit must be for leap- 
year. Only the poorest persons, paupers 
and waifs, are buried here, if it can be 
called buried. The body is usually left 
unattended at the arcade, to await its 
turn. 

There is a curious burial custom at 
Munich. The law requires that every 
man, woman, and child who dies with- 
in city limits shall lie in state for three 
days in the Leichenhaus (dead house) of 
the Gottesacker, the southern cemetery, 
outside the Sendling Gate. This is to 
prevent any chance of premature burial, 
an instance of which many years ago 
gave rise to the present provision. The 
Leichenhaus is comprised of three large 
chambers or salons, in which the dead 
are placed upon raised couches and sur- 
rounded by flowers. <A series of wide 
windows giving upon the arcade affords 
the public an unobstructed view of the in- 
terior. The spectacle is not so repellant 
as one might anticipate. The neatly- 
kept, well-lighted rooms, the profusion 
of flowers, and the scrupulous propriety 
which prevails in all the arrangements, 
make the thing as little terrible as pos- 
sible. On the Sunday of our visit to the 
Gottesacker, the place was unusually 
full of bodies awaiting interment, — old 
men and women, young girls, and in- 
fants. Some were like exquisite statues, 
others like wax-figures, and all piteous. 
Attached to the hand of each adult was 
a string or wire connected with a bell 
in the eustodian’s apartment. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more startling 
sound than would be the sudden kling- 
kling of one of those same bells! 

But I have been playing too long what 
Balzac calls a solo de corbillard. 


TV. 


I once asked an American friend, 
who had spent many years in foreign 
travel, to tell me what one thing most 
impressed him in his various wanderings. 
I supposed he was going to say the Pyr- 
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amids. His reply was, ‘¢ The polite- 
ness and eonsideration I have met with 
from every one except traveling English- 
men and Americans.’’ 

I was afterwards told, by an impolite 
person, that this politeness was merely 
a surface polish; but it is a singularly 
agreeable sort of veneer, and much bet- 
ter worth bringing home than bronzes 
and specimens of the old masters. Spec- 
imens of the old masters you can get — 
painted to order—in this country, but 
the vencer is a more difficult affair. 

What if the smoothness is all on the 
surface? Some one says that if any of 
us were pecled, a savage would be found 
at the core. It is a very great merit, 
then, to have this savage wrapped in 
numerous folds and rendered as hard to 
peel as possible. For the most part, the 
pilgrim abroad comes in contact with 
only the outside of men and things. 
The main point is gained if that outside 
is pleasant. Likely enough your con- 
cierge at Paris was a pétroleuse in the days 
of the Commune; but does she not smile 
upon you with the brightness of a two- 
frane candle when she sees you coming 
in at ever so much o’clock at night? 

The American at home enjoys a hun- 
dred conveniences which he finds want- 
ing in the heart of European civilization. 
Many matters which we consider as ne- 
cessities here are regarded as luxuries 
there. A well-appointed private house 
in an American city has perfections in 
the way of light, heat, water, ventilation, 
drainage, ete., that are not to be obtained 
even in palaces abroad. The traveler is 
constantly amused by the primitive agri- 
cultural implements which he sees em- 
ployed in some parts of France, Italy, 
and Germany, by the ingenuous devices 
they have for watering the streets of 
their grand capitals, and by the strange 
disregard of economy in man - power in 
everything. A water-cart in Berlin, for 
illustration, requires three men to man- 
age it: one to drive, and two on foot 
behind to twitch right and left, by means 
of ropes, a short hose with a sprinkler at 
the end. 


““T wondered what they would be at 
Under the lindens.”? 
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This painful hose, attached to a chubby 
Teutonie - looking barrel, has the ap- 
pearance of being the tail of some wretch- 
ed nondescript animal whose sufferings 
would, in our own land, invoke the swift 
interposition of Mr. Bergh. That this 
machine is wholly inadequate to the 
simple duty of sprinkling the street is a 
fact not perhaps worth mentioning. The 
culinary utensils of Central Germany are, 
Iventure to say, of nearly the same pat- 
tern as those used by Eve, — judging 
by some earthenware and iron-mongery 
I caught a glimpse of in the kitchen of 
the Rothe Ross at Nuremberg. I saw in 
Ttaly a wheelbarrow that must have been 
an infringement of an Egyptian patent of 
500 8. c. I forget in what imperial city 
it was I beheld a tin bath-tub shameless- 
ly allowing itself to be borne from door 
to door and let out by the job. In sev- 
eral respects the United States are one 
or two centuries in advance of Europe; 
but in that little matter of veneering I 
have mentioned, we are very far behind 
her. 

The incivility which greets the Amer- 
ican traveler at every stage in his own 
domains is so rare an accomplishment 
among foreign railway, steamboat, and 
hotel officials, that it is possible to jour- 
ney from Dan to Beersheba — certainly 
from Ponkapog to Pesth — without meet- 
ing a single notable instance of it. I 
think that the gentlemen of the Dogana 
at Ventimiglia were selected expressly 
on account of their high breeding to ex- 
amine luggage at that point. In France 
— by France I mean Paris — even the 
drivers of the public carriages are civil. 
Civilization can go no further. If Dar- 
win is correct in his theory of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, there will ultimately 
not be a single New York hackman left 
on the face of the earth. We shall have 
to import Parisians. I am not positive 
but we shall also run short of railway 
conductors and ticket-sellers. We have 
persons occupying these posts here who 
could not hold similar positions in Eu- 
rope fifteen minutes. 

The guard who has charge of your 
carriage on a continental railway, so far 
from being the haughty autocrat who on 
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our own cars too often snatches your 
ticket from you and snubs you at a 
word, is the most thoughtful and con- 
siderate of men; he looks after the wel- 
fare and comfort of your party as if that 
were the specialty for which he was cre- 
ated; he never loses countenance at your 
daring French or German, or the grace- 
ful New England accent you throw upon 
your Italian; he is ready with the name 
of that ruined castle which stands like a 
jagged tooth in the mouth of the mount- 
ain gorge; he does not neglect to tell 
you at what station you may find an ex- 
cellent buffet; you cannot weary him 
with questions; he will smilingly answer 
the same one a hundred times; and when 
he is killed in acollision with the branch 
train, you are not afraid to think where 
he will go, with all this kindliness. 

I am convinced that it is the same 
person, thinly disguised as the proprietor 
of a hotel, who receives you at the foot 
of the staircase as you step down from 
the omnibus, and is again the attentive 
and indefatigable chamberlain to your 
earthly comfort. It is an old friend who 
has been waiting for you these many 
years. To be sure, as the proprietor of 
a hotel the old friend makes you pay 
roundly for all this; but do you not pay 
roundly for food and shelter in taverns 
on your native heath, and get no civility 
whatever, unless the hotel-clerk has lost 
his mind? Your continental inn-keeper, 
of whatever nationality, keeps a pater- 
nal eye on you and does not allow you to 
be imposed upon by outsiders. If you 
are to be imposed upon, he attends to 
that trifling formality himself, and al- 
ways graciously. Across three thousand 
miles of sea and I know not how many 
miles of land, I touch my hat at this mo- 
ment to the landlord of that snuffy lit- 
tle hostelry at Wittenberg, who awoke 
me at midnight to excuse himself for not 
having waited upon us in person when 
we arrived by the ten o’clock train. He 
had had a card-party — the Herr Profess- 
or Something-splatz and a few friends — 
in the coffee-room, and really, ete., ete. 
He could n’t sleep, and didn’t let me, 
until he had made his excuses. It was 
downright charming in you, mine host 
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of the Goldner Adler; I thank you for 
it, and I’d thank you not to do it again. 

Every American who has passed a 
week in rural England must have car- 
ried away, even if he did not bring with 
him, a fondness for our former posses- 
sions. The solid hospitality he has re- 
ceived at the comfortable old inns nest- 
led in leaves and mosses by the roadside 
is sure to figure among his pleasantest 
reminiscences. It lies in his recollee- 
tion with Stratford and Canterbury and 
Grassmere; as he thinks of it, it takes 
something of the picturesqueness of those 
ruined abbeys and cathedrals which went 
so far to satisfy his morbid appetite for 
everything that is wrinkled and demol- 
ished in the way of architecture. It was 
Shenstone who said, — 

‘ Whoe’er has traveled life’s dull round, 

Whate’er his stages may have been, 


May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.” 


The foreign traveler will scarcely be in- 
clined to sigh over that. If he is, he 
will have cause to sigh in many an En- 
glish village and in most of the leading 
cities across the Channel. I know of one 
party that can think with nothing but 
gratitude of their reception at the Hotel 
, one raw April night after a stormy 
passage from Dover to Calais and a cheer- 
less railway ride thence to Paris. Rooms 
had been bespoken by telegraph, and 
when the wanderers arrived at the Rue 
de Rivoli they found such exquisite prep- 
aration for their coming as seemed to 
have been made by well-known gentle 
hands reaching across the Atlantic. In 
a small salon adjoining the parlor as- 
signed to the party, the wax candles 
threw a soft light over the glass and sil- 
ver appointments of a table spread for 
their repast. A waiter arranging a dish 
of fruit at the buffet greeted them with 
a good evening, as if he had been their 
servitor for years, instead of now laying 
eyes upon them for the first time. In the 
open chimney-place of the parlor was a 
wood fire blazing cheerfully on the backs 
of a couple of brass griffins who did not 
seem to mind it. On the mantel-piece 
was an antique clock, flanked by bronze 
candlesticks that would have taken your 
heart in a bric-a-brac shop. The furni- 
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ture, the draperies, and the hundred and 
one nicknacks lying around on tables 
and ¢tageres, showed the touch of a taste- 
ful woman’s hand. It might have been 
a room ina chateau. It was as unlike as 
possible to those gaudy barracks — fitted 
up at so much per yard by a soulless up- 
holsterer — which we call parlors in our 
own hotels. Beyond this were the sleep- 
ing apartments, in the centre of one of 
which stood the neatest of femmes de 
chambre, with the demurest of dark eyes, 
and the pinkest of ribbons on her cap. 
She held in her hand a small copper 
pitcher of hot water, and looked like 
Liotard’s pretty painting of the Choco- 
late Girl come to life. On a toilette- 
table under a draped mirror was a slen- 
der vase of Bohemian glass holding two 
or three fresh tea-roses. What beau of 
the old régime had slipped out of his 
tomb to pay madam that gallantry ? 
Outside of the larger cities on the Con- 
tinent you can get as wretched accom- 
modations as you could desire for an 
enemy. In most of the German and 
Italian provinces, aside from the main 
routes of travel, the inns are abominable 
beyond description; but the people are 
invariably courteous. I hardly know 
how to account for the politeness which 
seems to characterize every class abroad. 
Possibly it is partly explained by the 
military system which in many countries 
requires of each man a certain term of 
service; the soldier is disciplined in the 
severest school of manners; he is taught 
to treat both his superior and his inferior 
with deference; courtesy becomes sec- 
ond nature. Certainly it is the rule and 
not the exception among continental 
nations. From the threshold of a bro- 
ken down chalet in some loneliest Al- 
pine pass you will be saluted graciously. 
You grow skeptical as to that ‘‘ rude 
Carinthian boor’’ who, in Goldsmith’s 
poem, — 
“* Against the houseless stranger shuts the door.’ 
Tam aware that all this is strangely at 
variance with the statements of other 
chroniclers. Every man must accept 
his own experience. There are small, 
uncomfortable souls everywhere, if one 
is minded to look for them. My memory, 
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luckily, is so coarsely woven a sieve 
that particularly small, uncomfortable 
souls sift through. I think it has caught 
nothing in this sort, except the landlord 
of the Argyll Arms at Inverary, and him 
T have n’t the slightest use for. For me, 
the brutality of the Saxons still lies ex- 
clusively between the covers of Mr. Ju- 
lian Hawthorne’s Saxon Studies. His 
criticisms may be as just as they are 
lively; Mr. Hawthorne passed three or 
four years in Saxony, and I spent ten or 
twelve days there; my experience weighs 
nothing against his; but I would not ex- 
change with him. 

No French, Italian, or Saxon gentle- 
man, so far as I have observed, enters or 
leaves a café of the better class without 
lifting his hat, especially if there are la- 
dies present. As he hurries from the 
railway carriage at his station, —a sta- 
tion at which the train halts for perhaps 
only a few seconds, — he seldom neglects 
to turn on the step and salute his fellow- 
passengers. It is true, for the last hour 
or two he sat staring over the top of his 
journal at your wife or sister; but to be 
a breaker of the female heart is what 
they all seem to aspire to, over there. 
It appears to be recognized as not ill- 
bred to stare at a lady so long as there 
is anything left of her. It is in that 
fashion American ladies are stared at by 
Frenchmen and Germans and Italians, 
who, aside from this, are very polite to 
our countrywomen, — marvelously po- 
lite when we reflect that the generality 
of untraveled foreigners, beyond the 
Straits of Dover, regard us, down deep 
in their hearts, as only a superior race 
of barbarians. 

They would miss us sadly if we were 
to become an extinct race. Not to men- 
tion other advantages resulting from our 
existence, our desire to behold their 
paintings and statuary and the marvels 
of their architecture—to which they 
themselves are for the most part only 
half alive, especially in Italy —keeps a 
thousand of their lovely, musty old towns 
from collapsing. They understand this 
perfectly, and do whatever lies within 
them to interest us; they are even so 
obliging as to invent tombs and historic 
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localities for our edification, and come at 
last to believe in them themselves. In 
that same Wittenberg of which I have 
spoken, they will show you the house of 
Hamlet! and at Ferrara, a high-strung, 
sympathetic valet-de-place, if properly 
encouraged, will throw tears into his 
voice as he stands with you in a small 
cellar where by no chance is it probable 
that Tasso was immured for seven years, 
or even seven minutes. PRIGIONE DI 
Tasso! Ihave as genuine a prison of 
Tasso at Ponkapog. Though their opin- 
ion of us is not always as flattering as we 
could wish, it shall not prevent me from 
saying that these people are the most 
charming and courteous people on the 
globe, and that I shall forget the Madon- 
na at Dresden, the Venus in the Louvre, 
and the Piazza of St. Mark as I saw it 
once by moonlight, before I forget an in- 
terview I witnessed one day in the Rue 
de l’Ecole de Médecine, between a fat, 
red-faced concierge and a very much bat- 
tered elderly French gentleman, whose 
redingote, buttoned closely up to his chin, 
threw vague but still damaging suspicions 
on his supply of linen. 
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‘Pardon, madame,”’ said the decayed 
old gentleman, lifting his threadbare 
silk hat by its curled brim with inde- 
scribable grace as he approached, ‘‘ is 
M. «3. within??? 

‘¢T think not, but I will see.”’ 

“Tam pained’ (Je suis désolé) ‘* to 
give you the trouble.” 

“¢Tt is no trouble, monsieur.’’ 

“* Merci, madame.”’ 

The concierge disappeared. Presently 
she returned, loaded to the muzzle with 
the information that M. . . . was un- 
fortunately not at home. 

‘*A thousand pardons, madame, but 
will you have the amiability to give him 
this’? (presenting a card that had seen 
better days) ‘‘as soon as he returns? ”’ 

‘* Certainly, monsieur.’’ 

“* Madame, I am sensible of your kind- 
ness.” 

‘« T)o not speak of it.” 

‘* Bonjour, madame.’’ 

‘« Bonjour, monsieur.’’ 

This poor gentleman’s costume was 
very far on its way to a paper-mill; but 
adversity had left his manners intact, 
and they were fit for palaces. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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O Winter! 


Frozen pulse and heart of fire! 


What loss is theirs who from thy kingdom turn 
Dismayed, and think thy snow a sculptured urn 


Of death! 


Far sooner in midsummer tire 
The streams than under ice. 


June could not hire 


Her roses to forego the strength they learn 


In sleeping on thy breast. 


No fires can burn 


The bridges thou dost lay where men desire 


In vain to build. 


O Heart, when Love’s sun goes 
To northward, and the sounds of singing cease, 
Keep warm by inner fires, and rest in peace. 
Sleep on content, as sleeps the patient rose. 
Walk boldly on the white, untrodden snows. 
The winter is the winter’s own release! 
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THE BLACKBIRDS. 


COMEDIETTA. 


CHARACTERS. 
ALFRED OF SILURIA - King. 
GELOSA . 2 * . ‘ Queen, 
JANE . é i ‘ Maid. 
JouN 5 C = D - Servant. 
Branco - 
- r ci = 5 Princes, 
NERO 
VOLATILE - : : : . Princess. 
TRILLETINO 3 ° Page. 


Guards, Attendants, etc. 


ACT I. 


Hall of palace. 
Enormous pie on the table. 
ing. Musicians, etc. 
Queen. John, tell his majesty the 

dinner ’s served, for doubtless he has 

quite forgotten it. 

John. I’ll go, your majesty. [F zit. 

Queen. These men are so provoking 
with their ways; each worse than other. 
My departed lord would rave like bed- 
lam were the dinner served a minute 
late. The king is just as bad; he never 
knows when ’t ’s dinner time at all. 

: Enter John. 

John. His majesty will be here in an 
instant. 

Queen. Aninstant, yes! His instants 
are like days in Jupiter; he’s no idea 
of time. A sun-dial under a cloudy sky 
would know as well. [Calls.] Alfred 
Silurian! Why don’t you come? 

King [without]. Yes, my love, as soon 
as I have finished one word more of this 
inscription. 

Queen. Bother your inscriptions, the 
paltry things! They never had a sense 
when men could read them, much less 
have they now. Do come! 

Enter King, looking at a coin. 

King. Oh rare and beautiful! A 
Pharaoh’s coin, two tigers gamboling 
upon a bank, on the reverse a legend, 
FULEPAUP: in English, Make your game. 
A glorious coin! 

Queen. Oh, do let your coins alone 


Queen sitting at dinner. 
John wait- 


and come to dinner! How can you be 
engaged in that useless nonsense! 

King. Entrancing science! And it 
all began with only half a sixpence. 

Queen. Yes, I see, Alfred Silurian; 
you can’t blind me; I see it plainly, ’t is 
a love affair; there is a woman in it. 
It’s a pledge, — some giddy thing you’ve 
broke a sixpence with. 

King. What cause for jealousy ? 
’T was years ago, long ere I married, 
and she wed a duke; I have not seen 
her now these twenty years. 

Queen. No cause! I should like to 
know if there ’s no cause when a mar- 
ried man keeps tokens of a first love. 
A rival is a rival, married or single, 
dead or alive. To think that I have 
wasted my blooming youth on a faith- 
less profligate that treasures in his bosom 
a prior attachment! What monsters of 
iniquity men are! 

King. I should n’t think you would 
have tried a second monster. 

Queen. Oh, my poor departed hus- 
band was the one exception. I was his 
only love. 

King. I should n’t be surprised. He 
was too ill-tempered to be civil to more 
than one woman in his life. 

Queen. How dare you thus abuse my 
first love! Sweet-tempered angel, look 
at him. 

[Takes a locket from her bosom and 

holds it to him open. 

King. Thatis a pleasant expression. 

Queen. No, that’s you, you odious 
creature! [Turning it over.] The other 
side. There, see those transcendent 
features. It serves me right for marry- 
ing again. To be deceived by a treach- 
eYous. « . « 

King. Good! go on: such scolding is 
one of the tribulations men get to heaven 
by. Ishall soon be ready to be eanon- 
ized. 


Queen. Never! I’ll be no means of 
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grace to you. I’ll be apatient and obe- 
dient wife first. You shall never have 
a chance to claim eredit for your for- 
bearance to me; I will be the injured 
one myself. 

King. Well, either way you like. 
Both have their compensations. 

Queen. Then do let’s cut the pie. 

King. What is it? 

Queen. Blackbirds. 

King. No! 

Queen. Yes, four-and-twenty fat ones. 

King. Delicious! *Tis my favorite 
game. 

Queen. I had forgotten that. I never 
would have had them. Next time I ’ll 
ask you first. 

King. I’ll say the contrary, and 
checkmate you. 

Queen. Then I will have it as you 
say, and spite you so. 

King. Then I'll double again. I 
shall always be one move ahead. But 
to-day, by accident, we both agree. 
You cannot change it now. So I’ll cut 
the pie. Surike up the music. 

[Musicians play. King begins to cut 

the pie. Chorus is heard very gently, 
‘* Sing a song of sixpence.”’ 

Queen. Hark! what’s that? 

King [stopping]. Oh, it’s nothing 
but a Christmas carol outside. 

Queen. No! Listen! it is in the pie. 
Just hear what they ’re singing. About 
asixpence. It’s a reproof to you. The 
powers above take notice of your faith- 
lessness. 

King. Pshaw, nonsense! That’s a 
woman’s whim. The song ’s a common 


one. Anybody can sing it. 
Queen. No. It’s ominous. I have a 
presentiment. 


King. Bah, of course you have; wom- 

en always do. 

Queen. This is of some great event. 

Pray Heaven it may be prosperous. 

King. Let us hope so, by all means. 

So here goes. 

[King begins to take off the cover. It 
flies up and there come out first a 
princess, who runs and falls at the 

1 The appearance of the princes can be easily man- 


aged by means of a pine table with a hole in it about 
as large as a flour barrel, over which the pie, made 
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feet of the Queen, then two princes, 
Nero and Bianco, who cross swords 
in front.+ 

Princess. Dear lady, help me! Pray 
don’t let them fight! 

Nero. Fool! 

Bianco. Knave! 

King. What means this broil, and 
wherefore came you here? 

Nero. Your majesty ... 

Bianco. Sire... 

Nero. May it please your majesty, 
this milksop here . . . 

Bianco. Revered sire, this ill-schem- 
ing villain... 

Nero. May it please your majesty, 
this milksop here has had the weak- 
ness... 

Bianco. Revered sire, this ill-schem- 
ing villain has the presumption . . .- 

Nero. May it please your majesty, 
this milksop here has had the weakness 
to become enamored .. . 

Bianco. Revered sire, this ill-schem- 
ing villain has the presumption to pro- 
pose... 

Nero. May it please . . . 

King. Untimely rioters, be silent — 
hold your tongues! If you can’t agree 
to talk one at a time, let this roung 
woman tell us something. What are 
you here for? Who are you? Why 
this unseemly altercation ? 

Princess. Your majesty, I am a poor 
orphan brought up at a neighboring cas- 
tle. These are two young gentlemen that 
live there. A most unheard-of chance 
has brought us here. 


In a forest where the boughs enlacing 
Wove a canopy of green, 
Passed a comely youth and maid slow pacing 
Mossy trunks between. 
Chorus. Oh, tragic history, 
Oh, wondrous mystery, 
A youth and maid were seen 


Quickly starting from a neighboring thicket, 
With his flashing rapier bare, 
Pouring fierce oaths like an open spicket, 
Stood a rival there. 
Chorus. Oh, tragic history, 

Oh, wondrous mystery, 

Behold the frightened pair! 


Not a word he to the maiden uttered, 
But with scorn the youth addressed, 


of pasteboard, rests. A cloth conceals the place un- 
der the table, and guards or attendants or musicians 
will conceal the communication behind the scenes. 
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“ Tf you know which side your bread is buttered, 
Go, young man, go West.” 
Chorus. Oh, tragic history, 
Oh, wondrous mystery, 
Here ’s jealousy confessed ! 


Thrust and parry in an angry scrimmage 
Did those jealous rivals bold. 
Stood the maiden like a plaster image, 
Chilled with horror cold. 
Chorus. Oh, tragic history, 

Oh, wondrous mystery, 

Oh, fury uncontrolled ! 


Then Fome sorceress or kindly fairy 
Rivals, maid, and retinue 
Changed to blackbirds, and to regions airy 
Chattering off they flew. 
Chorus. Oh, tragic history, 

Oh, wondrous mystery, 

Oh, what an awful stew ! 


Caught and baked were we with paste around us, 

Seasoned @ la sauce Tartare ; 

Then you took the cover off and found us, 

And so here we are. 

Chorus. Oh, tragic history, 
Oh, wondrous mystery, 
That is too strong by far! 

King. ’T is marvelous indeed ! 

Queen. I told you so, and has a deep 
significance. 

King. But say, young woman, know 
you these two rivals well? 

Princess. I only saw them rarely in 
the park. 

Queen. Have you encouraged them? 

Princess. So as a maid not impolite 
might give encouragement to flattering 
youths inclined to flirt, —no more. 

Queen. A dangerous sport, the cause 
of many woes! 

King. Quite like her sex; their web 
has many threads, and each may catch 
a fly. 

Queen. Their natural prey. 
too many; one is quite enough. 

Princess. I’m sure I meant no harm. 
Men are such fools! 

Nero. She has as good as accepted 
me. 

Bianco. ’T is false! 
dying constancy to me. 

Nero. She smiles a greeting when we 
meet. 

Bianco. Conceited puppy! She presses 
my hand at parting. 

Nero. She trembles when I enter the 
apartment. 

Bianco. She may well, seeing so con- 
scienceless a reprobate. But she blushes 
whenever I address her. 

VOL. XXXIX.—No. 231. 3 
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Nero. She ought to blush for shame, 
a girl of sense, to speak to such a ninny. 

Bianco. She wears the flowers I give 
her. 

Nero. She is the idol of my soul’s 
devotion. 

Bianco. She is my sovereign mistress. 
I will maintain my claim against the 
universe. 

Nero. I will exterminate any pre- 
sumptuous rival that dares mention her 
name. 

Bianco. The Princess Volatile is mine. 

Nero. Liar! She’s mine. 

[They fight. 

King. Ho, guards, arrest them. [They 
give up their swords.| Young woman, 
speak; which is the favored lover? 

Princess. May it please your majesty, 
I cannot yet decide. 

King. Then take one of them forth- 
with; the other shall be executed in- 
stantly. Prepare the block! 

Queen. For shame —to force a wom- 
an’s inclination in such haste! Give her 
time. We ’ll entertain them in the pal- 
ace and await the event. Whichever 
one she choose, the other ’ll doubtless 
hang himself and save us trouble. 

[Gesture of assent from Bianco and 

of dissent from Nero. 

King. No. They ’ve spoiled our roy- 
al dinner, they disturb the peace. And 
more, I doubt me much they may be 
tramps. Perhaps ’tis their intent to 
rob the palace. 

Queen. Suspicious monster! I’m sure 
their tale is true. 

King. Silence, woman, you ’re an un- 
balanced sentimentalist! Go read The 
Nation! The public peace demands it. 
Let them be confined. Guards, conduct 
them to the Square Tower. 

Queen. Ob, never mind, my dears: 
It will not be severe. You'll find the 
cells attractive. They ’re furnished by 
the Household Art Company on plans of 
Eastlake. 

Princess. Oh! 

Nero. Hasn’t your majesty a con- 
venient dungeon? 


Bianco. Or a comfortable rack? We 
should prefer them much. 
Queen. Ungrateful creatures! I am 
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President of the Criminal Comfort So- 
ciety. You’ll find all modern conven- 
iences, Psyche mirrors . . . 

Princess. Oh, how charming! 

Queen. Electric bells and speaking- 
tubes. I’ll call a meeting instantly to 
bewail your fate, and circulate petitions 
for your discharge. 

King. Enough. Conduct them, guards. 
[They go out with guards.] These peo- 
ple touch me strangely. The maiden is 
of a rare beauty. She, at least, might 
lodge more regally. 

Queen. Never! I’ll have no gayco- 
quettes inside the palace. You deceit- 
ful creature, with your broken sixpences 
and tokens, you are not to be trusted! 
T’ll countermine your schemes. Don’t 
even speak to her but in my presence. 
But the girl is an attractive creature. 
She reminds me of my dear departed — 
Ah! 

King. Well, what now? 

Queen. My lost Amanda! Her en- 
vious relatives stole her away after my 
husband’s death. She should be just 
her age. Can it be she? 

King. Oh, gammon! She might more 
likely be the child of ... 

Queen. Silence! Don’t dare to speak 
of her, the brazen creature, the rival of 
your lawful wife. This girl is infinitely 
handsomer. My husband had such hair 
and eyes. 

King. A hideous, squinting lout, of 
sinister aspect. I knew him well. 

Queen. Unfeeling wretch! —to trifle 
with the sorrow of a wife and mother. 

Enter Maid, with fruit. 

Maid. Will you have dessert now? 

Queen. Oh, what is it? 

King. I will have none. I have no 
appetite for mortal food. These things 
unhinge my soul. 

Queen. You’re thinking of that jade 
and her sixpence. You know you are. 

King. Woman, leave me; your vile 
suspicions are unseasonable. 

Maid. ?Tis apples of Sodom, your 
majesty, and sour grapes. 

Queen. Ugh! take them away, I’ve 
had a surfeit of them. I’ll drown my 
sorrows with my bread and honey in the 
kitchen. [Exit Queen. 
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King. Maid, remove the dinner, but 
beware lest thou disturb the cover of 
the pie. It holds a legion of enchanted 
folk. Already has it sent forth three 
whose state and history perplex us much. 

Maid. Oh my! [Exit King.] En- 
chanted people? I should like to see 
them so. And it’s so lonesome here. 
Heighho! John’s of no use; he’s such 
a stupid dolt. Oh, if one should be a 
prince, and marry me! 

I should like a handsome lover, 

Tall and fair with eyes of blue, 

Round whose full-arched temples hover 
Crispy curls of chestnut hue. 

But if such I can’t discover, 

Why, a plainer one will do; 


Lovers now, alas, are few, 
So a plainer one will do. 


T should like a high-born lover, 
Rich in generous virtues too, 

One whose pride of birth shall cover 
No base deed nor thought untrue. 
But if such I can’t discover, 

Why, a humbler one will do. 
Lovers now, alas, are few ; 

So a humbler one will do. 


I should like a wealthy lover, 
Who with costly gifts will woo, 
So that I may live in clover, 
Diamonds wear and fashions new, 
But if such I can't discover, 
Why, a poorer one will do. 

Lovers now, alas, are few ; 

So a poorer one will do. 


I should like a constant lover, 

Ne‘er his love to change or rue, 

But to find till life is over 

Charms in me still fresh and new. 

But if he should prove a rover, 

Why, another one will do. 

Flying love I ’ll ne’er pursue, 

For another one will do. 
Oh dear, I was born a princess, I am 
sure. J must have been changed at 
nurse. I feel sometimes a lofty spirit. 
This servile life is irksome to me. I feel 
T have a destiny. I will try the pie for 
just one... Oh, mercy, suppose it should 
be a woman! Horrors, one less chance 
for me! I won’t risk it. Oh, pooh, 
it’s sure to be a man! The men always 
crowd out first everywhere. I must —I 
must. Oh, I wonder what he ’ll be like! 
Tf it should be a prince! [Steps cautious- 
ly to the pie.| I will—no, I won’t. 
What should I do with him? Oh, I 
could hide him somewhere; or perhaps 
he’d run away with me. Would n’t 
that be divine! Oh! 
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[Takes up the cover. A page jumps 

out and falls at her feet. 

Page. Ah, to what heavenly regions 
have I soared? or if thou art of mortal 
mold, fair maid, what land is this, that 
boasts such beauty rare? 

Maid. 1’m but a simple serving maid, 
fair sir. 

Page. Then are you, sure, of noble 
birth, by arts of sorcery to servile tasks 
abased. 

Maid [aside]. I always said so. I 
knew it all the time. 

Page. Ah, deign to turn on me those 
beauteous eyes, that I may bask in their 
effulgent gleam. 

Maid. Your looks and language please 
me, certainly; but if I be of lineage 
high, it fits me not to be too forward 
with strange folk. 

Page. I’m not a stranger, for our 
souls have met in other states of be- 
INO arc 
Maid. Hark!—what’s that ? Oh, 
mercy, ‘tis the king! What shall I do? 
Oh, go, run, hide! 

Page. Lethim come in; Ifear him not. 

Maid. Courageous heart! But women, 
timid souls, are filled with fear. Spare 
me the test. 

Page. Then show me a hiding-place. 

Maid. Here, here, a bag. Some call 
it pocket. It is meant for rye. 

[Puts him in the bag and sets him in the 

corner. 
Enter King. 

King. Come, lazy maid, why this de- 
lay? The table here? ’T will soon be 
supper-time, and nought prepared. For 
now I do bethink me, we have had no 
dinner. Once and again I’ve counted 
o’er my coins, and shrewdly does my 
stomach cry for food. And why this 
pocket full of rye? It should not thus 
be standing in the banquet-hall of kings. 

Maid. Oh, don’t disturb it, your maj- 
esty. Maybe it is enchanted like the 
pie. Perhaps a man is in it. 

[King draws back. 

King. ’T were well to try. Ill pierce 
it with my sword. 

Maid. Please don’t! If it ’s enchant- 
ed, the least bit of a hole might let the 
creature out. 
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King. ’Tis true. I’ll take it with 
me to the well and throw it in, so I’ll 
dissolve the charm. 

Maid. Oh, gracious me! The water 
will be spoiled. [Aside.] ’T would bea 
shame to have one’s love drowned like a 
kitten five days old. 

King. I’llrisk the water, so we break 
the spell. What ho, attendants, take 
the bag away! 

[ Enter two attendants, who take up the bag 
and carry it out, the King marching 
ahead. Page throws kisses at the Maid 
through a hole in the bag behind their 
backs. 

Maid [to Page as they go out]. Cling 
to the bucket and I’ll draw you up. 
[ Soliloquizes.] Pray Heaven I lose him 
not! Sosweet of speech. So handsome 
too. John’s such a stupid dolt. The 
looking-glass can tell me more than he. 

[Takes out a pocket mirror and prinks. 

Queen [outside]. Jane, you silly girl, 
come here. You ’re always loitering, 
crimping your hair, or fribbling up your- 
self with gewgaws. Flounces and fur- 
belows become not serving maids. Ill 
give you warning instantly. 

Maid. She envies me that I am fair 
and young. Give me warning indeed! 
I’ll leave her for my charming prince 
and give her none. Coming, ma’am. 

[Exit. Curtain. 


ACT Il. 


Prison cell. Princess sings. 


Two lovers sue my hand to gain, 
And tell with sighs their anxious pain. 
I’d gladly wed ere beauty wane, 

Which shall it be ? 

Which shall it be ? 

I can’t marry both of them, 

So which shall it be ? . 


The one ambitious, keen, and bold, 

Well fit the reins of state to hold, 

And win advancement, fame, and gold. 
Which, etc. 


The other ardent, generous, fond, 

Dreaming of love, and naught beyond, 

Formed but to bless the marriage bond. 
Which, etc. 


If pride and power could satisfy 

The yearnings of the heart that ery, 

I’d wed the clever one, nor sigh, 
Which, ete. 
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If love and youth would always stay, 

And keep all worldly cares at bay, 

I’d take the ardent one, nor say, 
Which, ete. 


But since love must abandon pride, 

And greed of power sweeps love aside, 

I cannot, though I would, decide. 
Which, ete. 

Princess [taking photographs from the 
table]. Bianco, Nero, wherefore are ye 
two? O niggard Nature, to divide the 
stuff meant for but one! Why must I 
choose between? If only, Nero, you 
were fair and fond, or you, Bianco, wise, 
*t were easy done. But in you, alas, I 
see high power and wealth; in you fond 
love alone and marriage bliss. I ’Il trust 
to chance; kind Venus, give me aid. 
[Shugjles the photographs and starts to 
draw, then stops. No, drawing one, the 
other I must lose. Oh, sad necessity! I 
dare not draw. I’ll take the clever one. 
What woman e’er would lose the chance 
to hear her female friends, all choked 
with envy, say, ‘‘ She married well’??? 
But then my heart would starve. Ill 
‘choose for love. I should be wretched, 
‘though, without the pomp of brilliant ret- 
inue and life in state. Either ’s a sorry 
lot. Ill wait and see. Stand there, 
ambitious Nero! [Puts Nero’s picture on 
table in frame.] Iwill think of thee by 
day and roll in luxury. [Kisses Bianco’s 
picture and puts it in her bosom.] But 
thou, Bianco, lie here next my heart and 
fill my dreams with bliss. [A noise in 
the wall.] Dear me, what’s that! [Bi- 
anco digs a hole in the wall and enters. ] 
Why, Bianco, how came you here? I 
am glad you came. It is very lonely 
‘here. 

Bianco. Ah, princess, might I always 
cheer your loneliness as well! 

* With sighs my choked words mingling 
My veins with passion tingling, 
Thy loye I sue. 
Thy bright eyes’ lambent flashes, 
Streaming through long dark lashes, 
Have pierced me through. 
Thy form of such perfection, 
Its motion seems reflection 
Of some sweet strain, 
Thy virtues far excelling 


The temple fair their dwelling, 
My peace have slain. 


Oh, how enchanting! I 
No, 


Princess. 
wish you would always woo me so. 
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on the whole you ’d better not! I should 
be so charmed with the wooing I should 
forget to be won, and that would be a 
pity. But how came you here? 

Bianco. Oh, the air was so bad in my 
cell. Iam fastidious about ventilation, 
and I cut through. 

Princess. Now, don’t affect indiffer- 
ence. It isn’t nearly so becoming. You 
came to see me, you know you did. Go 
on with your wooing. You do better in 
the impassioned réle. 

Bianco. Of course IJ did. 
could keep me from you? 

Princess. Is that a conundrum? You 
must n’t ask them. 

Bianco. Exasperating enchantress, you 
drive me to madness. You have no 
heart. 

Princess. Oh, yes, I have —in prep- 
aration, as the publishers say; out in a 
few days. 

Bianco. Then I may hope? 

Princess. Of course you may do that. 
Men always do. They think their 
wretchedness a greater claim to women’s 
sympathy. Pray, how much have you to 
give in return for all these perfections 
that you sang just now? 

Bianco. Oh, nothing, [know. I ean- 
not hope to match such gifts of mind 
and person. But indeed I love you. 

Princess. Oh, you told me that be- 
fore. 

Bianco. True, I am not worthy; Iwas 
a fool to dream of it. 

Princess. No doubt; all men are that. 

Bianco. I’ll sue no more. I see my 
rival sneering at me from yon picture. 
He is preferred. I'll find some quick 
device to stop the flurry of this beating 
heart. 

Princess. Don’t be a goose. It would 
be very foolish to quit the world seeing 
another’s photograph, at least without in- 
quiry. Kurtz takes them well and sells 
them cheap enough. Girls’ albums are 
all full of them. I have another here, 
not so ill-looking, either. 

[Takes his from her bosom. 

Bianco. Oh, ecstasy! I am preferred, 
then. [Seizes her hand. 

Princess. Oh, not so fast. I have not 
said so. You jump at conclusions. 


What walls 
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Bianco. At least a ray of hope lights 
my despair. I will be patient. 

[A noise. 

Princess. There’sanoise! Don’t let 
yourself be seen. Hide, hide, in here! 

[Showing him a place. Nero climbs 

over the wall on the other side. 

Nero. Princess adored by gods and 
men, I find you thus alone. Accept my 
suit and make me happiest of men. All 
my gifts are at your service. You shall 
rise with me to heights sublime of power. 
We will sit on pinnacles of greatness. 

Princess. I should think ’t would be 
uncomfortable; and they say the air is 
thin up there. Love would lack nutri- 
ment. 

Nero. Bah! such romantic passion is 
a fancy less substantial than moonbeams. 
My love is of a thicker fabric. It thrives 
best in elevation. 

Princess. I fear ’t is tough and leath- 
ery, like lichens on a mountain-top. 

Nero. But it can stand the strain of 
life. Ah, now I see you keep my pict- 
ure there to gaze upon; ’t is well; I knew 
you were a girl of sense. My hope ’s con- 
firmed. I seal your sweet consent. 

[Tries to kiss her, but she slips away. 

Princess. Wait; my lips give signals 
only from my heart. You have n’t 
touched that yet. The mind is in the 
eye, so look your fill. But I hear some 
one. Go, hide! 

[Shows him another hiding-place. 
Enter King. 

King. Fair maiden... 

Princess. Ah, your majesty. 
visit augurs well for clemency. 
my indecision may be pardoned. 

King. I pray you, pardon my intru- 
sion. Your advent hath stirred thoughts 
in me of times now long since passed. 
Pray, have you any coins —a sixpence, 
say — about you? 

Princess [aside]. Mercy, is the king 
insane? [Aloud.] You speak in rid- 
dles, sire. 

King. A half would do. 

Princess [aside]. I’ humor him; 
they say it ’s the safest course. [Aloud.] 
I have n’t even half a one, your majesty; 
I spent the last for cream-cakes at the 
pastry cook’s, 


This 
I hope 
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King. ’T was natural; I only hoped 
you might perhaps have half a one. 
You’re very like a maid I knew and 
broke a sixpence with. 

Princess. Iam sure I am not the one. 

King. Maybe she had a child. If 
you be she, I fain would know, and do 
her kindness, too. 

Princess. Alas, I have not even such 
a token of my mother. I never knew 
her. She is dead, they say. But I 
sometimes think she may be living, and 
I may find her. 

King. Pray Heaven you may, since 
you’re not her I seek. Besides, the 
queen once lost a child, and you might 
take its place. But hush, I heard astep. 
I fear the queen might find me here, 
and so her jealous mind would fire, and 
ruin all. Ill hide. 

Princess. Here, then. 

Enter Queen. 

Queen. Poor girl! 

Princess. Ah, your majesty. 

Queen [aside]. She more and more 
reminds me of him. Can it be she? Ill 
sound her. [Aloud.] My dear, you 
must be lonely here without your moth- 
er. 

Princess. I am used to that, your 
majesty; I never had one. 

Queen [aside]. ’Tis more suspicious. 
IT am pierced with doubts. [Aloud.] 
There are many such. Did she die in 
your childhood ? 

Princess. They told me so. 

Queen. Have you anything of hers to 
know her by? 

Princess. Nothing. I only have a 
little bib I wore in infancy, curious 
wrought and fair. 

Queen. Oh, show it me! 
daughter that was stolen away. 

Princess. Dear me! I left it at the 
castle where I dwelt. 

Queen. Oh run, fly, bring it! But 
stay; some one comes. Don’t breathe 
a word, the thing is secret. Hide me 
quick. [Hides her. 


[Hides him. 


I had a 


Enter Maid. 

Maid. Sweet lady, I am come to 
comfort you. You must want attend- 
ance. You have doubtless always had 
a train. 
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Princess. Oh, yes. I went abroad 
with twenty servitors. They were with 
me then when I became a blackbird, and 
were changed with me. 

Maid. It must be charming so to live 
in state. : 

Princess. ’T was often irksome. If 
Thad my little page I should be happy 
to be rid of them. , 

Maid [aside]. Her page! It must be 
he. Oh dear, she loves him! How 
could she help it? [Aloud.] So you 
had a page. You liked him well? 

Princess. Indeed, he was the loveliest 
of lads, gay, brave, and gentle, formed 
to dazzle maids. 

Maid. Think you he followed you? 

Princess. I’m sure he did. I fear 
he ’s still enchanted in the pie. 

Maid [aside]. If she discovers him, 
he’s lost to me. She mourns for him, 
that ’s sure; Ill ask her more. [Aloud.] 
What if I release him? 

Princess. I should be very grateful. 
I’ll give you choice of twenty more as 
fair as he. 

Maid. And even him? 

Princess. Yes, him as well as any, if 
he pleases you. 

Maid. Oh, heavenly lady, I'll serve 
you ever for such a boon. 

Princess. Why do you set your heart 
on him? Many are more beautiful than 
he. 

Maid [ falling on her knees and hiding 
her face in the princess’s lap]. I have 
already rescued him and he is mine. I 
love him. 

Princess. You well deserve him, then. 
He’s yours, if he consent. 

Maid. He will, I know. 

Princess. How do you know that? 

Maid. He told me so. 

Princess. The rogue! It’s just his 
way. But hark! I think I heard some- 
thing. Quick, in here. You might be 
blamed. [Hides her.] So now they are 
caged. Ill just step out and take the 
air. And why not turn the key? 

[Goes out and turns-the key in the lock. 
They come out one at a time, begin- 
ning at the centre and following down 
the right, each one running back when 
the next one appears. Then wn order 
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down the left in same manner. Then 
the King comes out. 

King. All quiet? Where is the 
maid? No one here? 

[Looks around. Queen comes out. 

Queen. Yes, Iam here. Sink through 
the floor and hide from light of day, de- 
tected villain! 

King. My dear, it is n’t day, it ’s even- 
ing; and besides, there ’s no trap-door. 
You may put out the light if you like, 
and we shall all be hid. 

Queen, Never! I’ll watch you. 

King. You wrong me. I only came 
to see if she had half a sixpence with 
her. 

Queen. That’s a blind. You praised 
her comeliness even in my presence. I 
know you well. You have been sing- 
ing love-songs to beguile her. 

King. I have forgotten how to sing 
since I married you. I thought she had 


a look of one... 
Queen. Again my rival! I shall burst 
with rage. 


King. I’llsay no more. But this maid 
might well supply your loss. She has 
no mother, so she says. 

Queen. I will adopt such one as pleases 
me. ’T is my concern. 

King. As you like. She’s nothing 
tome. She has not the token. 

Queen. If I thought she could be the 
child of that base huzzy, she should not 
live a minute in the palace. But where 
is she? You have removed her. 

King. No, I hid, and found her gone. 
But how came you here? You have 
been tampering with my _ prisoners. 
Leave affairs of state to me. 

Queen. I only thought she 
know something of my daughter. 

[Nero comes out. 

Nero. She might well, your majesty. 
Perhaps ’t is she herself. She is an or- 
phan. 

King. How came you here? 

Nero. I heard a noise, and feared 
there might be mischief brewing. So I 
rushed to rescue my aflianced mistress. 

[Enter Bianco. 

Bianco. ’T is false. The mischief is 
his own. He wished to carry off the 
maid. 


might 
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King. Bless my soul, this is too much. 
Such quarreling is enough to split the 
kingdom. She must choose at once. 
If not, I’ll hang you both and lay the 
burden on her conscience. But till we 
find her, I decree a general amnesty. 

Enter Maid. 

Maid. And may I be included too? 

King. Gracious! what are you doing 
here with these young men? 

Queen. The lazy maid, she ’s always 
gadding. 

Maid. I came, like allthe rest of you, 
to see the lady. I had a better right 
than any man. 

King. ’Sh! Say no more. 
body is pardoned. 


Every- 


Grace and pardon for all peccadilloes, 
In peace lay your heads on your pillows ; 
But let music first sound, 
Let the measure go round, 
And care be consigned to the billows. 
Then bury the hatchet, the hatchet, the 
hatchet, 
And keep a millennial day ; 
This moment of gladness, oh, snatch it, 
oh, snatch it, 
And each one enjoy what he may. 


King. 


Chorus. 


I banish my jealous suspicion 
Of the king, on one simple condition, 
That he never shall name 
That brazen-faced dame, 
But leave her to go to perdition. 
Then bury, etc. 


Queen. 


Chorus. 
Nero. I wait for my lady’s decision, 
With my rival avoiding collision ; 
My wrath I ‘ll repress 
In hope to possess 
The fair creature that dazzles my vision. 
Chorus. Then bury, etc. 
Bianco. My soul that with sorrow is yearning, 
The passion my bosom is burning, 
I‘ console for a while, 
And with sweet hope beguile, 
My suspense into confidence turning. 
Chorus Then bury, ete. 
Maid. With joy my whole being is thrilling, 
My lover to wed me is willing ; 
The princess says yes, 
And relieves my distress 
At the loss of a young man go killing. 
Chorus. Then bury, etc. 


[They try to get out, but find the door 


locked. 
King. Caught, cribbed, caged, trapped, 
confined. The locksmith, ho! A lucky 


chance you put in bells and tubes. 
[Rings and speaks.) What, ho! We 
can’t get out. 
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Mufjled voice outside. 
coming. 
King. Then while the night away 
with merriment. 
[They sing the chorus, and dance. Cur- 
tain. 


Coming, sir, 


ACT IIL 


Court of the palace, with a well. 

Princess. Oh, what a lark! I wish 
I could have seen them when they met. 
I trust they got out safe. [Laughs.] 
But I’m choked with laughing. I am 
so thirsty. And here ’s a well, old 
oaken bucket and all, just like the song. 
How delightful! I wonder if Icould n’t 
draw some water. [Takes hold of the 
rope.| Mercy! I did n’t know it was so 
heavy. [Drops itdown again. A groan 
from below.] What’s that? Everything 
is enchanted here. . Pshaw, how 
silly! It was only the creaking of the 
rope. [ries again and draws it up. 
The Page comes up, hanging to the rope. 
Screams.] Here’s a man. Murder! 
fire! thieves! help! .. . 

Page. Oh, don’t be alarmed. 

Princess. Why, it’s only my page! 
For goodness’ sake, how in the world did 
you come here? 

Page. That heartless maid — she hid 
meina pocket of rye and the king threw 
me down the well. She said she ’d res- 


cue me. But she’s played me false. 
Confound her! 
Princess. But *t was she that broke 


the charm and let you out. 
you were in love with her. 

Page. And so I was, but I discard 
her, the unfeeling wretch! 

Princess. Pray, don’t be angry; I 
think she loves you. 

Page. Why did she almost drown me, 
then? 

Princess. Maybe for romance. She 
wanted to receive her dripping lover to 
her arms as Hero did Leander. Or per- 
haps to tease you. It is a girl’s privilege 
to tease the man she loves. 

Page. But do you really think she 
loves me ? 

Princess. I’m very sure; she told... 
But it won’t do to tell secrets. Your 
sex is quite conceited enough, already. 


I thought 
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Page. You’ve seen her, then? De- 
lightful! I can guess the secret. I will 
forgive her, but I’ll pay her off in teas- 
ing, 

Princess. Oh, yes; that’s fair. 
here come the king and the rest. 
your wits about you. 

Enter King and others, except Nero. 

King. Treacherous jade! What are 
you here for? 

Princess. I was very thirsty, and I 
stepped out to the well to drink. 

King. But you locked us in! 
royal family under lock and key! 
a capital offense. 

Princess. Did 1? I quite forgot there 
was acatch. I beg your royal pardon. 
But how did you get out? I am so sorry. 

King. We waited for the locksmith. 
But who’s this strange young man, 
here ? 

Princess. It is my pretty page. 
was enchanted like the rest. 

King. Who let him out? Why, this is 
rank revolution. Igave strict orders... 
Enter Maid, with clothes. 

Maid. May it please your majesty, I 
let him out. I only wanted one; I 
thought you would n’t mind. Besides, 
it was before the amnesty. You par- 
doned us all, you know. 

King. Good gracious! Why, the king- 
dom’s upside down! I’ll... I’... 
Pl... « « abdicate. «oD es . 

All. Oh! 

Queen. Give me the fellow; I have 
use for him. 

King. Woman, let my prerogative 
alone. 

Queen. ’?Tis my affair. You need n’t 
be alarmed. Go, fly, young man, and 
get the princess’s bib, the one she wore 
in infaney. Bring it, and look for par- 
don at our hands. Go! 

Princess. It’s in the bureau, second 
drawer, left hand. 

[He goes to wing. Changed to a black- 

bird, he flies across from that side and 
pecks the Maid’s nose. 

Maid. Oh, my nose, my nose! [Puls 
her hand to her nose.] It’s gone, and I 
shall be a fright. 

Queen. Quick, the royal court-plaster. 
No, I have it here. [Puts some on. 


But 
Keep 
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It’s 


He 
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King. Goodness! here ’s more magic. 
Go hang a horseshoe on the kitchen door. 
I will surround the palace with a charm. 

Maid. Oh, don’t, your majesty. Per- 
haps he could n’t come back. 

Queen. On your life don’t break the 
spell. 

King. I will go, then, and count my 
coins till he come back. 

Enter Nero. 

Nero. Speaking of coins, I have a half 
a sixpence here. Will’t please your 
majesty to accept it? It will add to your 
collection. 

King. Merciful heavens! a sixpence? 
Let me see it, quick! [Nero hands it to 
him.] Itis, itis! It has the same de- 
vice. 

Queen. So have all sixpences. 

King. Silence, woman! Nero, how 
came you by this? 

Nero. My mother gave it me long 
since. 

King. Your mother! It must be he. 
And now I think of it, he looks like her. 
Son of my earliest love, come to my arms. 

[They embrace. 

Queen. Oh, this is too much! ‘To re- 
ceive before my very eyes my rival’s 
child. Offspring of that deceitful wom- 
an, go, leave my presence! 

King. Never; he shall stay. We do 
adopt him as our heir apparent. Nay, 
we ‘ll make an era. We will proclaim 
ourself, by act of parliament, Emperor 
of Alaska and the Sandwich Isles. He 
shall be regent of those outer realms, 
and styled Imperial Highness. He shall 
wed the maiden if he condescend to take 
her. She must consent. No woman ever 
yet refused a crown. 

Queen. I will not brook this insult. I 
will make the world too hot to hold him. 
Bianco shall be my special favorite and 
espouse the princess under my protec- 


tion. Now choose. 
Princess. Oh dear! This is a trying 
case. ... I?ll. . . take the crown. 


King. There, I told youso. She’s 
wise as she is beautiful. She cannot be 
your child. 

Queen. I would disown her, if she 
were. No, I’ll keep her with me to en- 
joy the misery she brings upon herself. 
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King. No doubt you will torment her 
cleverly enough. You have rare gifts 
that way. 

Bianco. All women have; even when 
they love. But I will seek a remedy to 
ease my galled spirit. 

Nero. ‘Try glycerine, ’t is excellent for 
galls. 

Bianco. What readiest way to end my 
wretched life ? 

Nero. I’ve seen it in the papers that 
freezing was an easy way. 

Bianco. ’?Tis well. I will sit down 
and freeze me in her bitter coldness. 

Princess. Oh do, Bianco. There ’s a 
dear. I could n’t bear to have you live. 
... And I'll be just as cold as ice. 
You will not suffer long. [Btanco sits 
down.| Good-by. 

Bianco. You'll find a half a sixpence 
when I’m dead, hung by a ribbon on my 


neck. Bury it with me. It was my 
mother’s gift in infancy. 
Queen. How touching! What affec- 


tion! There’s a youth of different 
stamp, no offspring of that heartless 
flame of yours. Young woman, see what 
a heart you ’ve thrown away. 

Princess. I always knew he had a 
heart. 

Bianco. *Tis yours until it cease to 
beat. 

Princess. You’re a dear good creat- 
ure. But ’t would never do. Be rea- 
sonable now; don’t make a fuss. 

King. Come, then, we ’Il celebrate the 
nuptials. Bless you! [The blackbird 
flies across the stage again, the other way, 
with the bib in his beak. The Queen 
screams.| For goodness’ sake what is 
the matter now? 

Queen. The bib, the bib. [Enter Page 
with the bib.] Quick, let me see it. It 
is, I am, thou art, she is, we are, it is, it 
is! 

King. Speak, say, tell, explain! What 
means this great ado? Run for the doc- 
tor, somebody! The queen is in a fit. 

Queen. It is my child. That faded 
yellow coronet I wrought myself. 

[They embrace. Chorus. 


Sweet infant stolen from the crib, 
Welcome to princely joys ad lib., 
Won by the bib. 
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The bib, the bib, the blessed bib, 
With rocket, Bengal light, and squib 
We hail the bib. 


Speak, orators, in language glib ; 

Write, chroniclers, with fresh-cut nib ; 
Tell of the bib. 

The bib, the bib, the blessed bib, 

With rocket, Bengal light, and squib 
We hail the bib. 


Sail, racing yachts, with close-hauled jib ; 
Groan, tables, with the fat ox-rib ; 
Honor the bib. 
The bib, the bib, the blessed bib, 
With rocket, Bengal light, and squib 
We hail the bib. 


King. A lucky chance. How things 
come out. It surely was a wondrous 
pie. I hoped she’d find her mother. 
And indeed she much resembles her. 
At least she favors not that hideous 
knave, her father. 

Queen. She is his very image. Re- 
vile thou not that choicest type of man- 
hood. 

King. Enough, the two shall wed and 
thus end all suspicious jealousy. 

Queen. Agreed. I’m sorry for this 
poor enamored youth. But ’tis an af- 
fair of state. You must devote yourself, 
Bianco, for your country. 

Bianco. Oh, I do, I do! I feel the 
fire of patriotism in my veins. See, I 
am resigned. 

[Assumes a heroic attitude in his seat. 

King. Farewell, Bianco; I will see 
your funeral rites performed right hand- 
somely. 

Queen. Farewell; we will remember 
you occasionally. 

Princess. Oh yes, Bianco, I will strew 
flowers on your graye, say once a year, 
till you’re forgotten. Good-by, dear. 

Nero. Farewell; I do forgive you. 

[They weep. 

Page. If your majesties have done, 
here ’s half a sixpence that I found hard 
by. ’T was in the road, as thrown from 
some high window in the palace. 

Nero. Pshaw, ’tis not a coin—a 
little paltry piece of tin. 

King [taking it]. Yes, ’t is a sixpence, 
but it’s not so ancient. The date’sa 
modern one, not five years since. And 
see, it fits the one you gave me. A cu- 
rious coincidence. You say you had 
this from your mother many years ago? 

[Nero tries to get out of sight. 
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Queen. He’s slipped away. No doubt 
it is a scheme of his to win your favor. 
He cut a sixpence in two and threw 
away the other half. He is astute 
enough. 

Princess. Shame! ’T was a heartless 
trick. He’s not the son, then. 

King. ’Tis clear, he is an impostor. 

Maid. I’m certain, now I look at 
him, he is the low-born creature that I 
was changed at nurse for. 

King. No doubt, no doubt. 
must be, then, of gentle blood. 

Princess. If he’s avillain, I may break 
the match. 

King. Of course. And I renounce 
him. He’s no son of that sweet angel. 
Let him be put under the pump amd 
banished. 

Page. Put him in the well. 

Princess. No, put him in the pie. 

King. Good! What ho, bring in the 
pie. [Exit John. 

Nero. But, your majesty, I pray for 
grace. Iam an honest man. I never 
stole. The sixpence was my own. 

King. True, there are few who do 
not steal, and they deserve encourage- 
ment. We pardon you. 

Queen. But your majesty says often, 
‘¢ Let no guilty man escape.”’ 

King. ’Sh! That’s in dispatches, and 
is meant for show. What do women 
know of politics? He must, however, 
stay away a while, until the thing blows 
over. Say till to-morrow or next day. 

Queen. But meantime we must find 
another husband for the princess. 

King. Yes; why not the page? 

Maid. Oh, your majesty, that ’s worse 
than stealing. 

King. I did not know he loved the 
maid... . 

Page. I did love her, but since she 
left me in the well my ardor’s cooled. 
So if your majesty insists . . . 

Maid. Ungrateful creature, ’t was to 
save your life. 

Page. Oh, that makes a difference, 
and if their majesties allow, I would fain 
espouse her instead of the princess. 

King. Does the maid incline ? 

Maid. I would have had him, but 
’*t was he that nipped my nose. 


You 
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Page. I only tried to kiss you, and 
you dodged. 

Maid. I did n’t mean it. 

Page. 1 promise I will not offend 
again. 

Maid. You need n’t promise, I will 
pardon you. 

Page. Do your majesties consent ? 

Queen. By all means, take the flibber- 
tigibbet. You ’re welcome to her. 

King. She’s no worse than others, 
and of gentle blood. ’Tis well. Well 
have the wedding in place of the prin- 
cess’s. We are entitled to a festival 
after all this worry. The princess must 
wait. [Screams outside. 

Enter John. 

John. Oh, merey, your majesty, the 
cover of the pie fell off and twenty stout 
fellows rushed out! They ’re rummag- 
ing the pantry for provisions. 

King. Good! I’m glad they ’re all 
out. We shall have no more enchant- 
ment. Let them come in and dance a 
measure at the wedding. 

Princess. Your majesty, Bianco also 
has a coin. 

King. Bless me, so he has; I’d quite 
forgotten him. Lets see it. 

Bianco. Wook at it here. It is a talis- 
man my mother gave me. I would die 
with it upon me. 

King [comparing his own]. What! it 
seems to fit. Ido distrust my skill in 
coins. But ’tis the same. 

All. It is. 

King. You must be the son. 
you I make my heir. 

Page. There’s a half sixpence that 
is worth a crown. 

Princess. Then it all comes right, 
after all. My dear Bianco, you may 
thaw out now. 

Bianco. And may I wed the prin- 
cess? 

King. No doubt, if she be willing and 
the queen consents. 

Bianco. Then shall I be blessed at 
last, sweet princess ? 

Princess. Oh yes, of course. ’T was 
you I wanted all the time, but circum- 
stances, you know. . . 

Bianco. Oh, acme of delight! 
head whirls, dizzy with ecstasy. 


aT is 


My 
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Princess. It ought. ‘‘ Love makes the 
world go round ’’ always. 

Bianco. I sit among the stars. 

Princess. The best place. The stars 
sit in the stage boxes. But it’s expen- 
sive, unless you ’re one yourself. 

Bianco. Goon,I do not mind your 
gibes. My heart ’s so full of bliss there 
is no cranny left for sorrow. 

Princess. Oh, that is too sweet! I 
can’t resist it; I will gibe no more. 

[Gives him her hand. He embraces her. 

Bianco [to the Queen]. Ah, may I 
hope, your gracious majesty, still to re- 
tain your favor, even though I be de- 
scended from the hated fair and wear 
the token of the severed coin? 

Queen. You do belie such lineage, 
young man, and must affect your father 
I consent. 

Bianco. So I may wed your new- 
found daughter, then? 

Queen. Such union heals all woes. 
Take him, my dear. 
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King. A worthy son-in-law. So let 
the priest be sent for, and the nuptials 
made forthwith, now when she’s in the 
humor. Heaven knows what turn her 
fickle fancy next may take. 

[Sings with chorus. 


No more the love-sick youth shall sigh ; 
Sing a song of sixpence! 

The maid no more his suit deny ; 
Sing, ete. 

The future now is love's ally ; 

A pocket full of rye, of rye! 

Four and twenty in a pie, 
Four and twenty blackbirds! 


The cortege gay to church shall hie, 
While rustic swains throw glances sly 
At blushing maids that cry, Oh, fie! 


Let German bands the horse-hair ply, 
Skip, whirl, and slide, ye dancers spry ; 
Champagne shall foam and corks shall fly. 


Let streaming bunting hide the sky, 
Let colored fires all nature dye, 
Let salvos wild the cannon try! 


Their wedded bliss shall age defy, 
Around them swarm the smaller fry, 
And keep the generous line for aye. 


J. B. Greenough. 
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Tr was a heavy-hearted winter’s night. 

But down the broad stairway of Stein- 
way Hall there poured a great stream of 
light, which enabled certain muddy-look- 
ing street-boys, hanging about the pil- 
lared entrance, to observe a mass of sat- 
isfied people gravitating toward the side- 
walk, at the close of a symphony con- 
cert. Among these people were Philip 
Tetlow and his wife, all unconscious of 
an adventure which was about to befall 
them. 

Philip Tetlow—a man perhaps twen- 
ty-eight years old, with a face serious 
even to dryness, in repose, but frank as 
a boy’s when quickened by pleasure, in- 
terest, or sympathy — was an advertis- 
ing agent. In an interval when other 
forms of advertising were dull, he had 
suddenly resolved to announce his own 
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marriage; having previously gained the 
consent of Miss Lucy Sporling, of Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut. It was not often 
that they spent their dollars in going to 
one of Thomas’s concerts; but to-night 
they had taken this enormous risk, and 
felt themselves fully repaid. So trans- 
lated were they by the music that not 
until they had been nearly run over by 
a street car at the corner of Fourteenth 
Street did they notice that the heavy- 
hearted night had begun to fling down 
large, ragged snow-flakes at them, in a 
sullen sort of sport. 

Crossing Union Square, they waited 
for the particular little one-horse car that 
was to carry them off into that obscure 
region west of Jefferson Market, where 
sundry streets take an abrupt turn and 
slink off toward the Hudson, then — de- 
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spairing, perhaps, of any better fortune 
—plunge into the river and are lost. 
The car did not come at once, and the 
Tetlows paced the sidewalk in front of 
a great jewelry warchouse, now closed 
and dark, waiting. Just below this som- 
bre, iron-fronted pile, a glare of intem- 
perate light burst forth from a wine room, 
lighting up the big flakes that reeled 
slowly downward, and shone over the 
sidewalk already wet with melting snow. 
It was here that Tetlow became dimly 
conscious of a figure standing near him, 
on the edge of the glare — an oldish 
man with a lone, woeful beard, rusty in 
hue but straggling into gray here and 
there, who was dressed in pale blue trou- 
sers and a bleached brown coat that glis- 
tened with moisture from the increasing 
snow-fall. The creature was pleading 
miserably, in a faint voice. Tetlow hard- 
ly perceived that he was begging until 
they had passed him. But music had 
opened his heart. 

‘‘T’ve a great mind to go back,’’ he 
murmured hurriedly, to his wife, with 
his fingers rummaging in his pocket. 

‘* Ts it too late?’ she asked. 

Both had a furtive air, seeming to 
know that if they had had their account- 
books with them, or if some acquaint- 
ance of average scientific morality had 
been by, they could have been at once 
convicted of a gross offense against the 
maxims of society. But impulse pre- 
vailed; Tetlow turned back. 

The moist, disheveled spectre took 
the gratuity in a pallid, inappreciative 
way, though trying to form some expres- 
sion of thanks. Tetlow was glad not to 
be burdened with a ‘* God bless you.’’ 
But he had hardly rejoined his wife, 
with that restless, embarrassed feeling 
which is the reward of virtue in such 
cases, when he heard feeble steps hur- 
rying behind him. He looked around. 
There was the spectre again! 

The outcast waited blankly an instant, 
then, ‘* Hope you ’ll excuse it, sir,’’ he 
began; ‘¢I—TI could n’t help it. 1’? — 
Here his words became a confused mum- 
bling; but Tetlow saw that they were 
an inquiry, and he caught the word 
‘* mistake.” 
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“« Mistake? *’ 

‘“* Did you’? —the dingy wanderer 
seemed to collect himself, and to shake 
off the lethargy of cold and starvation 
—‘‘did you give me a fifty- cent bill, 
just now? ”’ he asked. 

‘“ Yes,’? said Tetlow. ‘At least I 
meant to. Was n’t it one? ’’ 

‘*Meant to? ’’ repeated the beggar, 
with a flash in his eyes that secmed like 
that of anger, but with a tremulous tone 
which showed it to be born of emotion. 
‘* Well, sir, I did n’t know; but — my 
God, sir! I never had such a thing hap- 
pen before.*? The man stopped, and 
his beard shook as if his throat was 
working behind it. He could say no 
more. 

Tetlow was so astonished that he too 
could say nothing. 

‘* No, sir,’’? resumed his strange com- 
panion, presently. ‘* Many’s the time 
I’ve had to beg on these here streets; 
and no one thought of giving me more 
than ten cents, maybe. I came after 
ye, because I could n’t believe it; oh, if 
you didn’t make a mistake, I wanted to 
know it — wanted to make sure.’’ 

The two men gazed at each other 
silently; there was nothing about the 
beggar that recalled to Tetlow any one 
whom he knew, yet it seemed as if that 
wan face floating there before him in the 
mingled light and darkness was almost 
more familiar to him than any in the 
world, except his own. Within the in- 
stant, he had grown to know it so well 
that he felt sure he should never for- 
get it. 

‘¢ Young man,’’ said this shelterless 
being solemnly, once more collecting his 
voice, ‘‘ you’re one out of a thousand, 
I tell you. You have made an eepoe in 
my life.”’ And as he spoke, a ruined, 
far-off superiority was restored to him; 
it pervaded his heavy, slouchy form, in- 
sinuated itself through his grievously 
poor garments, shone in his soiled, tired 
face. ‘* You’ve made an eepoe in my 
life,’’? he repeated, so that the uncouth 
word seemed like an echo of itself re- 
turning from some dim inner chamber 
of despair. 

Tetlow, with his wife beside him, feel- 
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ing the whole thing to be queer, unprec- 
edented, uncomfortable, and not know- 
ing what reply to make, was still held 
there by a spell which he could not shake 
off. While the haggard man had been 
speaking, he had noticed a glistening on 
his cheeks; for the big snow-flakes were 
still tumbling out of the dark, in their 
gloomy sportiveness, flitting through the 
arid gas - light, and silently melting on 
the gaunt face there. But Tetlow now 
caught sight of a different moisture in 
the outcast’s eyes; and presently thin, 
strageling tears began to slip down upon 
the melancholy countenance. Overcome 
with sorrowful emotion, he stretched out 
his hand and took the beggar’s. 

‘« Thank ye, sir,’’ said the latter, shak- 
ing it very much but with little strength. 
It seemed as if he were anxious enough 
to respond, but were so unused to all 
friendly interchanges that he hardly 
knew, any longer, how even to grasp 
the hand of fellowship. ‘‘ But I must 
n’t keep you standing,’’ he said, sudden- 
ly; ‘‘and the lady.’? Here he made 
an ill-defined movement of courtesy to- 
ward Mrs. Tetlow; an unpolished move- 
ment, quickly lost in his prevailing 
slouchiness, yet so strong in its sincerity 
that it went straight to the dear little 
lady’s heart. 

He began moving away, still facing 
the two. 

‘“‘T’m glad to have done you any 
good,’’ said Tetlow, awkwardly. Then 
the wine-room glare in which he had first 
seen the man roused a sense of respon- 
sibility. ‘‘ Don’t spend the money for 
liquor,’’ he said, shyly. 

‘*T won’t—no,’’ said the man, with 
‘an ambiguous, receding manner. 

So lifeless was the response, so much 
was his energy sunken, that he seemed 
to be retiring from manhood into spectre- 
hood again. 

“* Good night,’’ said Tetlow. 

‘¢ Good night,’’ returned the wraith, 
through the snow-flakes. ‘* God help 
you, sir. I shall never’? — 

But just then the little one-horse car 
came down the square, and relieved the 
amateur benefactor. 

It was very late, however, before Tet- 
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low could compose himself to sleep, that 
night. His mind was full of earnest 
pity for the vagabond who had for a 
moment come so close to him and then 
been left behind like a drowning man in 
the wake of a ship. Pity? Yes, anda 
kind of despairing fury was mixed with 
it, such as the lost man himself might 
feel, if no effort were made to save him. 

A few days later, when the episode 
had retired to a comfortable distance in 
his memory, Tetlow found it convenient 
to go to the Cooper Institute reading- 
room. On a winter’s day one sees a 
motley assembly there. At first, the 
spectacle of so many seedy or dubious 
persons among them is puzzling. Is the 
appetite for news, you ask, stimulated 
in proportion to the increase of poverty ? 
So blank and indeterminate, too, does 
life become, when food and occupation 
are mostly gone, that you can fancy 
these vagrants have been led hither by a 
delirious hope of finding their own deaths 
announced in the papers, and the enig- 
ma of their starved lives solved by a 
line or two of print. But the mystery 
lessens if you look at the thermometer: 
the morning papers and seventy-two de- 
grees of heat within doors, here, are 
better than thirty degrees and no liter- 
ature outside. 

Just as Tetlow had finished his in- 
spection of the files, and was about to 
go, the figure of one of these shabby 
loiterers, just passing out of the door- 
way, attracted his notice. With a shiv- 
er he recognized in it the very man whom 
he had begun to hope he might forget. 
He knew that it was selfish to forget; 
but it was vexatious to have the man re- 
appear and irritate his conscience. He 
held back, for a moment, fearing to over- 
take the beggar. As he did so, he saw 
that the policeman stationed near the 
door was looking pointedly after the man. 

‘© A good chance,’’ reflected Tetlow. 
‘*T?ll ask if he knows him.’’ 

The policeman, pink and solid as to 
face, massive, blue, many-buttoned as 
to person, gazing with mixed wonder 
and scorn at the vanishing outcast, 
turned with great relief on hearing Tet- 
low’s voice. 
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‘“‘Know him?’ said he; ‘*I know 
him, if you can call it knowing with a 
cuss like that. I don’t believe he knows 
himself rightly. But he’s here most 
every day, off and on — when he an’t 
in mischief somewheres else.’’ 

‘¢ Does— does he drink?’ inquired 
Tetlow, thinking to settle a doubt which 
had risen in his mind. 

‘*T s’pose so,’’ answered the officer 
stolidly. ‘*I never see him but here. 
He don’t drink here, but ’? — with a dis- 
gusted half-smile — ‘‘ he eats. Yes, sir,’’ 
he proceeded, seeing Tetlow attentive, 
‘*that man an’t got no more sense of 
decency than to come here and eat! 
Food for the mind, you see;’’ he point- 
ed toward the long desks filled with flap- 
ping pages of print; ‘‘ but this here pau- 
per, he wants to make a restyront of it. 
I’ve seen him,’’ continued the officer, 
with an air of very impressive accuracy, 
‘¢T’ve seen him come on a cold day 
and sit pretty much all day afore one 
o’ them files, never turning a page, sir. 
And there he ’Il sit with his old shiny 
coat buttoned tight acrost his chist, and 
about noon-time he ’]] haul out a greasy 
sandwich, and gnaw it right over the 
newspaper —the dirty beast! He got 
some grease on the paper, one day, and 
Ttold him he’d better not try that on 
again. J thought that ’d be the last of 
him, for it scared him. But, damn ’em, 
you ’ve no idea how these fellows stick. 
I’d turn him and some o’ those others 
out o’ here pretty quick, only my orders 
does n’t allow of it.’’ 

“What made him go out so early 
to-day ?’? asked Tetlow, rather angry, 
yet so much impressed by the official’s 
righteous ferocity that he rather dreaded 
to be turned out himself, if he asked 
many questions. 

‘¢ Well, the fact is,’? returned the 
roundsman, with a deserving air, ‘‘ he 
makes me sick, that bloke, an’ I could 
n’t put up with him no longer. I thought 
I’d stretch a point, and so I just walks 
up to him and says, ‘ Look here, John- 
ny, this an’t a-goin’ on forever. Either 
you or me has got to leave this hall, and 
it’s better for you by a long sight if we 
don’t leave it together.’ That fetched 
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him, sir.’’ The lictor was unable to 
repress a chuckle. ‘' He warn’t proof 
agin that little dodge, and so he just 
turned tail and walked out where he be- 
longs.’’ 

‘* Well, where does he belong? ’’ de- 
manded Tetlow, earnestly. 

‘¢ Why, outside.’’ 

‘¢ Outside ?”? 

‘“* Yes; in the streets. Where else 
would you put him? We can’t lock 
him up.’’ 

‘“ Oh, of course not,’’ assented Tet- 
low. 

But his mind did not assent at all. 
The confusion, the discomfort and pity 
and protest, that had prevailed there a 
few nights before, in thinking of the 
poor outecast’s situation, all came back 
to him with increased tumultuousness. 
He went out, hoping to get sight of the 
pauper somewhere. But the silent, squal- 
id image of the victim did not cross his 
path again. 

Tetlow went toward his office, in the 
lower part of Chatham Street, but his 
mind was still uneasy. *‘ We can’t lock 
him up,”’ he meditated. ‘* No, that’s 
true enough. But to say he belongs out- 
side! Outside where? In the streets? 
The next move, then, is to put him out- 
side of them — outside of everything. O 
wise generation that lays out streets! 
For without them what should we do with 
our loose human beings? We might 
be forced to hang or imprison them all; 
unless, perchance, we were driven to 
show a love so untiring for them that 
they should be restored to order and fit- 
ness. But we don’t all belong in the 
streets, and why don’t we? Who’s to 
decide whether this particular man be- 
longs there or not? ”’ 

It may seem strange that Tetlow 
should so suddenly have become sensi- 
tive to the sufferings of an outcast fel- 
low-creature. We all go to charming 
concerts, we all encounter unfortunate 
beings: we do not all become sensitive 
to the woes of others. But to most of 
us there comes some moment or some 
hour when we see clearly the dark 
depths of life, and cease to deceive our- 
selves. Tetlow’s hour had come. Of 
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late the earth had seemed to him an un- 
usually well arranged and desirable place. 
Of late, too, he had begun to turn the 
universe over in a new light, with some 
reference to its fitness for possible chil- 
dren of his own to be born in. This 
made the revulsion severe when it 
came. 

Yet it was with some satisfaction as 
well as regret that he said to Mrs. Sporl- 
ing-Tetlow, that evening, ‘*‘ Any way, 
I shan’t probably see the poor fellow 
again. It was a chance that I came 
across him twice, and it won’t happen a 
third time.’? In this he was mistaken. 
In New York, probably more than in 
any other large city, when a face or fig- 
ure once claims your attention, you are 
apt to encounter it again, and often. 
The current of the crowds moves in el- 
lipses on the long avenues; the ratio of 
your steps with some other person’s steps 
causes you to catch up with him; then 
you lose him, catch him again, and final- 
ly ratio and linear measure carry him 
away from you forever. You meet him 
a given number of times, and after that 
you could not encounter him if you were 
to spend a year’s walking in the at- 
tempt. Tetlow’s chances with the va- 
grant stranger had not yet run out. 

A few days later there came a com- 
fortless thaw, accompanied by slow, driz- 
zling rain. This time, Tetlow, passing 
along a side-street not far from his home, 
came up with and passed an ill-clad, 
heavy, rain- soaked man, who carried 
something tightly grasped in his fist. 
As Tetlow went by, he glanced back 
and recognized the pauper, who, lifting 
the shut hand, disclosed a small green- 
ish apple, and took the merest nibble 
from it. He seemed not to notice his 
benefactor’s presence, but shuffled on un- 
eagerly, indifferent to everything around 
— though again holding the apple firmly, 
as if it was all that life had left him. 
Tetlow took a few steps on his forward 
way, then, changing his mind, turned 
and went up to the man. 

‘* Where are you going? ’’ he asked. 

The nameless fellow turned his eyes 
slowly and heavily on Philip. ‘ How 
are you, sir?’’ he asked. His voice 
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betrayed no feeling; there was no change 
in his face. 

‘* You know me, then? ’’ 

*¢ Do you think I’ll ever forget? ”’ 

“T thought you had already; you 
looked so uncomfortable.’’ 

‘© Yes, I saw you watching me,’’ was 
the answer. It was made quietly, with 
no effort to excite compassion, but the 
tone meant, ‘‘I knew you were sorry 
for me.”’ 

‘© Then why did n’t you speak? ’’ 

“Tt isn’t for me to claim acquaint- 
ance,’’ said the outcast; not meanly, but 
with a tarnished sort of urbanity. 

‘¢ But why do you stay out in the cold 
rain? ’? demanded ‘Tetlow, nervously. 
‘‘ Where are you going?’ * 

‘« Nowhere.’’ 

The man’s appearance was so quietly, 
doggedly dejected, he was so manifest- 
ly discouraged beyond the power of mere 
words or fifty-cent pieces to restore him, 
that Tetlow saw he had fallen several 
degrees in the scale of hope since that 
memorable concert night. 

‘* But you asked me for money, you 
know, the other time,’’ he said. ‘* Why 
did n’t you just now? ’”’ 

So far as the other’s dimly-expressing 
countenance could, it showed surprise 
at the question. ‘* Why?’ he repeat- 
ed, with an accent strangely like that of 
reproach. ‘‘ That was at night; I never 
can beg by day. Besides,’’ he began, 
with greater impulsiveness, as if about 
to reveal a more weighty motive. But 
with that word he paused. 

Tetlow felt the reproach. The man, 
he saw, had been too proud to remind 
him of that intimate passage between 
them, at the snowy corner in the midst 
of night. He had prized too highly 
the kindness once done him, to risk 
coupling with it any rebuff at another 
time. ‘Is there any way of getting re- 
lief besides begging? ’’ asked Tetlow, 
after reflection. 

‘¢None that I know of. I want to 
get work; but no one will give me any, 
now, it’s so long since I was washed, 
and my clothes are so bad they don’t 
like my looks.”’ 

‘* Have you tried to get in at any of 
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the places for poor —for the desti- 
tute? ’?’ , 

“T tried at the church where I used 
to be a member,’’ said the vagabond. 

“You ’re a church-member, then? 
Tetlow asked, in surprise. The fact 
struck him as almost comical that a mem- 
ber of a Christian church should be 
found in this miserable, neglected plight 
upon the streets. 

‘* Twas a Baptist once,’’ returned the 
man, as if in doubt whether his immer- 
sion in poverty, since, had not annulled 
his former consecration. 

‘Well, could n’t your people help 
you?” 

“They didn’t know me. No one 
remembered; they wanted me to come 
again and see a committee or a board. 
I got kind of discouraged, and quit.’’ 

‘Tetlow mused. 

‘* Have you ever tried the St. John’s 
Guild, an Episcopal order ?” he inquired. 

oe No.’? 

‘¢T believe they help men,’’ Tetlow 
rejoined, feeling that his way of deal- 
ing with the case was decidedly feeble. 
“They ’re not Baptists, but then it real- 
ly don’t make much difference.”’ 

‘*No,”’ said the other. ‘* They ’re all 
pretty much the same.”’ 

Tle spoke in a broad, unsectarian way, 
defining his position as a liberal Chris- 
tian; but to Tetlow there seemed a bit- 
ter satire in the words. 

What now most touched his heart was 
the utter absence of complaint in the 
luckless man’s demeanor. His effusive- 
ness at their first meeting had even made 
him suspicious; but this noiseless despair 
penetrated every fibre of his being. 

‘* How long have you been thrown out 
in this way?’’ he asked, breaking off 
his reverie. 

‘* T don’t know,’’ was the answer. 

‘¢ Wow? Don’t know?” 

‘No. I can’t tell when I last had a 
bed. I’ve had work, sometimes, — now 
one thing, now another, — and then I’d 
slip up again. *Pears to me it’s like a 
sickness where you keep a-spectin’ to 
get well all the time, and then you go 
back. Only, when you’re sick the real 
way, you’re in bed; but this kind 0’ 
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sickness is jist when you an’t got no 
bed at all.’ 

The idea was half ludicrous, yet it 
filled Tetlow with compassion. 

“You must let me do something,’’ he 
said, with unruly emotions tugging at 
his voice. He could endure inaction no 
longer. ‘* Could n’t you come and get 
something to eat, with me? ”’ 

“Was you going to get something ? ”’ 
said the man, with repressed eagerness. 
‘““T would like to eat,’? he added, sim- 
ply: ** Wea, 

Under shelter of Tetlow’s umbrella 
they retraced the street toward Sixth 
Avenue, the guide suiting his steps to 
the slow, shuffling gait of his charge — 
a gait which long experience had seem- 
ingly taught him would wear well. 

‘« By the way,’’ asked Philip, ‘* what. 
*s your name ? ”? 

‘* Philip Erne, sir.’’ 

*« Philip! ’’ echoed Tetlow, surprised. 
To have his own name come from such 
a source was like suddenly seeing his 
face in a mirror that should reflect it 
pale, sick, and wretched. Somehow he 
revolted at telling the beggar that their 
first names were the same. He merely 
said, ‘* My name is Tetlow.’? In a mo- 
ment he inquired, ‘* Were you born in 
New York?”’ 

“ Yes,’? said Erne, continuing in a 
gradual, reminiscent voice, ** I was born 
in a street you would n’t remember. 
*T ain’t there any longer. That was in 
old days; it was down near Canal and 
Centre streets.’’ After a pause, he said, 
“©?'D was a good quarter o’ the city, them 
times. We wasn’t badly off, least not 
before my father died. But he didn’t 
leave no money.’’ 

‘¢ What was his trade? ’’ asked Tet- 
low, with interest. 

‘« He was a commodore.’’ 

‘© A skipper? ’’ 

‘* No; commodore in our navy. He 
meant me to go in the navy, too; and if 
he ’d lived some longer, I’d have been 
amiddy. But when he died, that way, 
I told mother I’d learn a trade; and I 
went to shoe-making.’’ 

*¢ And what first brought your misfort- 
unes?’’ suggested Tetlow. 
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‘¢ Well, trade was n’t good, and I went 
to the war. Ever since, things have 
gone wrong. I was took by the reb- 
els and kept five months in And’son- 
ville.’’ 

They had now come to Sixth Avenue. 
Pausing a moment, Tetlow selected a 
small, cheap eating-house, which had an 
air of flashy neatness, and took his new 
friend to it. 

‘* Will you have a beefsteak and some 
ale? ’’ Tetlow asked his charge. 

‘* Thank you; was you going to take 
ale??? 

oe Yes.”? 

‘T’d rather have coffee.’’ 

The trap had been adroitly laid to de- 
tect any habit of drinking. But Erne 
showed no suspicion of it. 

‘* Won’t you have any kind of liq- 
uor?’? urged Tetlow. 

‘*No. I found out in the army that 
coffee goes further, a good deal. Much 
obliged.’’ 

Tetlow, greatly relieved, ordered cof- 
fee and steak, and himself took ale, 
though he did not want it. While he 
sipped, and Erne ate, their conversa- 
tion went back to the war. Erne re- 
lated his harrowing prison - experience 
minutely, but in the dull, quiet way that 
was usual with him: how he had lain 
down night after night unprotected on 
the ground, with thousands of other men 
crowded so close that they could scarce- 
ly turn; how many of the prisoners ‘* got 
kind 0’ crazy, they ’d suffered so much,”’ 
and went up to the dead-line to be shot; 
these, and things much more terrible, 
he told without a change of voice, and 
without pausing in the process of feed- 
ing himself. 

‘* But how did you ever live through 
sie 

‘* Very few men could have got through 
all 1 did; but Iwas strong then.”? A 
look of resolution and endurance came 
into the massive outline of Erne’s face 
while he spoke, as if the mere memory 
of his sufferings called up unconscious- 
ly all his fortitude. ‘ Sometimes I felt 
pretty near wild, myself. I never did 
get really so; but I was so starved I’d 
dream of nights that some one asked me 
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to sit down to a splendid dinner, with 
everything nice you could think of, and 
—well, I never eat so much in my life 
as I thought I did then. But I’d wake 
up as hungry as ever in the morning.”’ 

“The starving,’’ said Tetlow, pres- 
ently, “seems more cruel than the shoot- 
ing.’? 

‘¢ Well, the rebs could n’t help that. 
They had n’t much of anything them- 
selves. Why, right here in New York 
I’ve had to go through just the same 
thing again. People don’t think noth- 
ing about it here. And how can you ex- 
pect ’em to? Wean’t fighting for ’em 
now.’” 

These military recollections supplied 
Tetlow with a plan for relief. ‘* Can’t 
you get a pension?’’ he inquired, at 
length. 

‘* No. T only had a flesh-wound. Of 
course if I1’d been killed there ’d have 
been a pension —if any one could have 
drawn it.’’ 

It seemed as if Erne’s wits were a lit- 
tle askew: he did not see the grotesque- 
ness of what he was saying. Tetlow 
laughed, but he regretted it the next 


moment, for Erne’s face suddenly struck 


him as having grown sadder and darker. 

The meal ended and paid for, it 
seemed impossible to turn the ragged 
veteran adrift again, without further 
help. Tetlow found that under his coat 
Erne had only the remnant of a cotton 
shirt. He bought him a blue flannel 
one, gave him change enough to get a 
light supper and a night’s shelter at 
one of the cheap lodging-houses in the 
lower part of the city, and told him to 
come to his own rooms the next day at 
an early hour. 

In the intervals of his business, that 
day, Tetlow ferreted out the names of 
several charity-establishments for men, 
which he thought might be applied to 
on Erne’s behalf; and in the evening 
he called on the wife of the minister 
at whose church he worshiped. It was 
a church beyond Tetlow’s means; the 
minister drew a large salary, and it was 
with some trepidation that Tetlow, who 
attended service regularly, but sat in such 
places as Providence and the sexton as- 
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signed, approached the costly parson- 
age. But he knew the lady to be a be- 
neficent person. 

After sketching the circumstances of 
his meeting with Erne, ‘‘ Long expos- 
ure,’’ he said, ‘* has made him rheumat- 
ic, and he needs rest. He only asks for 
a few days’ shelter, and is anxious to 
work. Now, what’s the best place for 
him?” 

‘<But, as I understand, he is not 
quite an invalid? ”’ 

‘* No,”’ said Tetlow. 

“* Not helpless ? ”’ 

“(I’m afraid not,’’ Tetlow confessed, 
though fondly hoping that the less seri- 
ous Erne’s case, the better it would be 
for him. 

‘© Qh, I’m sorry!’’ exclaimed the 
minister’s wife, with as much compas- 
sion as if Erne had been a hopeless crip- 
ple. ‘If he had been really sick, I 
could have got him a bed in a hospital.”’ 

‘* Then he won’t do, as he is?”? 

‘¢ Never in the world.’’ 

‘«JT suppose he ’d better be out of the 
world,’’ said Tetlow, despondently. 

‘¢ Yes, almost,’’ was the answer. 

‘¢ What other chance is there, then? 
Any 2 3? 

“Ts he over sixty and under nine- 
ty?’? began Tetlow’s interlocutor, cat- 
egorically. 

“* Under ninety, yes, certainly. 
not over sixty. Why?’’ 

‘* Because,’’ said the lady, ‘‘ there ’s 
another affair, a Home for Old Men, 
where I could put him, if he were just 
between those ages. And you said he 
was temperate. Are you sure he’s not 
a reforming drunkard?’’? This query 
was put with almost tender persuasive- 
ness. 

Tetlow, grieved at loss of so fair a 
chance for reform, told the bitter truth. 

‘Then I’m sure I don’t know what 
can be done,’’ said the listener. ‘‘ This 
is precisely the most difficult kind of 
case to deal with.”’ 

‘¢ 7 don’t seem to have managed it 
quite right, at least,’’ observed Tetlow, 
with a dash of irony in his voice. 

‘¢ No,’’ said the minister’s wife, good- 
humoredly, ‘‘ you have not painted your 
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man in nearly glaring enough colors to 
make him a success.’’ 

This way of taking it mollified and 
encouraged Tetlow. ‘‘ Can you tell me 
about these places?’’ he propounded, 
pulling out the memorandum which he 
had made. ‘+ Here’s The Preserving 
Providence: what ’s that for? ’”’ 

‘* Oh, that ’s only for finding employ- 
ment for poor men of good character. 
They have no lodgers.” 

‘¢ And The Paupers’ Bower? That 
sounds very favorable. Would n’t it be 
the right sort of place ?’’ 

‘¢ Dear me,’’ sighed the victim of his 
importunity; ‘‘ it ’s nothing in the world 
but a free reading-room, open day and 
evening. They can buy tea there, how- 
ever.”” 

«“ Oh,” murmured Tetlow, discomfited. 
But he rallied to the attack with a fresh 
name, The Rock in the Desert. This, 
however, proved to be merely a benevo- 
lent society for the free distribution of 
milk in small glasses, to be drunk on the 
premises. 

‘* Milk at one place, and tea at the 
other,’? Tetlow commented. ‘* Would 
n’t it be better to put them together? ’” 

“© You would be a benefactor if you 
could do it,’’ said the lady. ‘* What all 
these schemes need is union and codper- 
ation, to make them efficient.”’ 

‘* Well, can you tell me anything good 
about The Wanderers’ Home? I over- 
looked that, just now. I’m sure I ought 
to succeed at a home.’’ : 

“Tf this were anything else,’’ said 
the minister’s wife, ‘‘it would be ludi- 
crous. Don’t you know what The Wan- 
derers’ Home is? It merely gives in- 
formation to strangers about their rela- 
tives, — when they have any, — and for- 
wards artisans who are passing through 
the city. You see, although the chari- 
ties of New York are really vast, the big 
institutions are for big classes and ex- 
treme cases; they swallow camels mostly, 
and strain at the hungry gnats. These 
little places are carried on by enthusi- 
asts or theorists.”’ 

‘« There ’s only one other on my list at 
all,” said Tetlow, feeling quite discour- 
aged ; ‘¢and that’s The Bethlehem.” 
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‘¢' That 1 don’t know at all,’’ said his 
adviser. 

‘¢ Well, then, I’ll try it!’’? he ex- 
claimed, with fervor. 

‘¢My ignorance recommends, does 
it? ’’ laughed the lady. 

Tetlow warmly disclaimed the idea, 
but rose to take his leave. 

‘Could you wait a moment?’’ she 
asked him, gently. ‘‘I may find some 
old clothes that your candidate might 
eall for.’’ 

She left the room, and was gone a 
few moments, announcing as she came 
back that no old clothes could be found. 
** But I wish you would give him this,’’ 
she added, handing Tetlow a folded 
bank-note. 

The simple man did not discern that 
this had been the sole object of her 
search. He went his way with many 
thanks, and as he came to the nearest 
street-light could not forbear to draw 
out the paper dollar for inspection. He 
was astounded to find the figure on the 
bill a five. A rush of gratitude filled 
his heart. How strange that he should 
be scanning this unexpected bounty, un- 
der the gaslight, just as Erne had gazed 
at his, and with the same sort of emo- 
tion! The next moment, seeing the 
street dusky and deserted beyond, Tet- 
low indulged in a bolt down it at double- 
quick, to relieve himself. And the min- 
ister’s wife was surprised to receive from 
him, on the following day, a respectful 
ecstasy of written thanks. 

Tetlow had been careful to ask the 
number of Erne’s regiment, and_ his 
company. He now wrote to a friend 
at the Brooklyn navy-yard, for informa- 
tion as to Erne’s father, and asked him 
to address a note to some one who could 
examine the regimental record. 

In accordance with the appointment 
they had made, the houseless Philip 
came, in the morning, to the benevolent 
and sheltered one, and they went to- 
gether to The Bethlehem. It proved to 
be a small, shabby house in the shabbiest 
part of Pearl Street. The two Philips 
stepped into a room part office and part 
dining-hall, yet not very much of either. 
An oil-cloth, with a great deal of brown 
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coloring-matter and a great deal of abys- 
mal perspective in it, covered the floor; 
near the windows stood several tables, 
set, and arrayed in thin cloths that would 
have been transparent if they had not 
been so dirty; on the other side of the 
room were a shiny wooden railing, a 
desk, a table holding some books and 
pamphlets, together with a school globe; 
and a barren, disconsolate-looking clock 
was fixed against the wall. 

A young woman in a dark woolen 
gown and ornamental pinafore, whose 
doubtfully gleaming hair, brushed wavily 
along the forehead, gave her the look of 
haying been cut out of some child’s illus- 
trated book, was hovering near the un- 
tidy tables, but on seeing the visitors she 
made haste to place herself officially be- 
hind the small railing, at the same time 
busily dissolving in her check a lump of 
sugar, just purloined from the other part 
of the room. 

‘“‘T want to get shelter here for this 
man,’’ said Tetlow with special firmness, 
because the place seemed particularly 
doubtful. ‘*I suppose you can arrange 
ii? 

“TI see, sir,’’ said the young woman, 
unconsciously delighting him by her tacit 
admission. She stepped to a whispering- 
tube in the wall, and called through it, 
‘« Mr. Niddock! ’’ 

‘¢ Sit down,’’ said Tetlow to Erne, 
taking a chair for himself also. 

So soon as he was seated, he found 
himself overwhelmed by a sudden dis- 
taste for his mission. It was not that 
he did not hope and expect to succeed; 
neither was it that he distrusted Erne. 
But he was so much younger than this 
mature street - waif that there seemed 
something anomalous in the situation. 
To be in a position of patronage toward 
this elderly man was odious. He had 
felt the falseness of the relation on the 
previous day; but the newness, the ex- 
citement and sympathy, of the occasion 
had veiled it. He now became clearly 
aware that there was a constraint in his 
position which he could by no amount 
of effort break down. He could not 
seem to place Erne on a level with him- 
self. Suppose the man had been his 
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uncle, in decent circumstances; he would 
have treated him with well-defined re- 
spect. This he could not do with Erne, 
yet he was persuaded that, to make his 
benevolence a manly one, he ought to 
achieve it. The whole affair irked him 
in a way that he could not have fore- 
seen a few hours before. 

With brief delay, Mr. Niddock ap- 
peared. He was a small old man with 
a deeply marked, eccentric countenance, 
the side-scenery of which was supplied 
by some long curls of hair that had once 
been brown, but had now faded into a 
displeasing yellow. His step and atti- 
tude were springy and his manner was 
effervescent; almost flightily so, Tetlow 
thought. 

‘“* How do you do, gentlemen?’ he 
said, coming forward in an eager, ex- 
citedly welcoming way. ‘+ Anything I 
can do for you? ’? And he shook hands 
with both of them very plentifully. 

He made no distinction whatever be- 
tween them, and this was evidently 
managed expressly to put Erne at his 
ease. Tetlow keenly took to heart the 
difference between this and his own 
conduct; he wished that in speaking to 
the girl he had not called Erne ‘‘ this 
man.’? He glanced at him quickly, 
now; but Erne avoided the glance, and 
with an awkward movement shifted his 
footing and knotted his hands together. 

‘My name is Tetlow,’’ explained 
that gentleman. ‘And this is Mr. 
Erne. He would like to get lodging 
here for a few days, till he feels better 
and can take a fresh start.’? He was 
about to put in vouchers for Erne’s 
trustiness, but Mr. Niddock answered 
quickly. : 

‘Very natural,’’ he said, with an- 
tiquated liveliness. ‘* Are you in the 
mood for some breakfast, Mr. Erne? ’’ 

‘« Better have some,’’ threw in Tet- 
low, anxious to make amends for any 
former coolness. 

‘¢' Thank you,’’ said Erne, gravely. 
Perhaps he already suspected Tetlow’s 
weariness. At all events, of the three, 
his demeanor was now the most aus- 
terely reserved. 

‘* We can’t give you any great choice,” 
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said the Bethlehem proprietor, with an 
artificial laugh. ‘‘ Where we have so 
many friends coming in, you see, we have 
to calculate hospitalities pretty close.” 

“Don’t you keep coffee?’’ asked 
Erne, his sombreness lifting like a fog 
and giving a glimpse of anxiety. 

‘* Yes, yes; we’ll give you a cup of 
coffee and some bread. Will you take 
anything with it? ’? Mr. Niddock added, 
with a manner of grisly playfulness. 
‘* You'd better not, though. It may 
not agree with you.’ 

Erne gazed at him with a slow sur- 
prise, as if to say, ‘* Why not?’’ 

‘« Because the last guest we had asked 
for ‘ something else;’ he was a dyspep- 
tic, he said; and the only something 
else we had was nothing. But he said 
‘nothing didn’t agree with him.’ I 
thought you might be the same way.’’ 

Here Mr. Niddock laughed with very 
successful violence, bringing into his 
face an amount of color and a number 
of unsuspected wrinkles that made him 
look almost like another individual. 
Tetlow, too, smiled in sympathy. 

‘“* Well,’’ said Erne, with no answer- 
ing light of humor in his face, yet show- 
ing a certain appreciation; ‘‘ I’ve tried 
nothing a good deal, and I don’t think 
it does agree with me, so I’Jl take my 
grub without it this time, if you’d be 
so good,’’ 

Mr. Niddock nodded his extreme sat- 
isfaction at this reply, and called to the 
picture-book girl, ‘*‘ Samarita, go and 
get this gentleman some breakfast, will 
you? And keep the coffee hot!”’ 

His manner was so savory of the feast, 
that Tetlow, as he spoke, well-nich felt 
an-hungered. 

‘¢ Queer name, Samarita,’’ observed 
Mr. Niddock, incidentally, when the 
girl had left the room. ‘‘ She’s a niece 
of mine from the country. I got her to 
come down because I thought her name 
would be appropriate. But you must 
excuse me a moment, while I take a run 
up-stairs.’’ 

Tetlow acquiesced, thinking that per- 
haps the old gentleman preferred this 
particular form of exercise to that of 
walking on a level. But when Samar- 
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ita reéntered the rsom with a tray hold- 
ing a very small cup, beside which lay a 
diminutive roll something larger than a 
thread spool, he fancied that the benev- 
olent proprietor might have retired to 
hide his mortification at the slightness 
of the provision. At all events, Mr. 
Niddock returned almost on the instant 
when Erne had dispatched the slender 
refreshment, and began with vivacious 
dolefulness to explain that he could not 
possibly accommodate the wanderer, that 
day. 

In spite of his better resolutions, Tet- 
low suffered a momentary relapse into an- 
noyance at the thought of having Erne’s 
affairs hang longer in the balance. 

‘« But there ’s a man up-stairs whom 
I’ve notified to leave to-morrow,’ said 
Niddock; ‘‘ and Erne can have his bed.”’ 

“Then he’ll be sure to get in to- 
morrow??? queried Tetlow, by way of 
clincher. 

«¢ To-morrow night; oh, yes,’’ said 
Mr. Niddock. 

‘Do you support this house yourself, 
sir??? asked Tetlow of Mr. Niddock, 
as he and his charge turned toward the 
door. 

‘* Yes, I do what Ican. I have some 
property, and I made up my mind, a 
while ago, to devote the rest of my life 
to helping others. But I can’t always 
meet expenses; they will overrun; and 
then I beg, or else pray for help. A 
prayer is pretty sure to be answered; 
begging ’s more uncertain.”’ 

When the two Philips came out of The 
Bethlehem, they walked along the street 
till they reached a convenient doorway, 
where Tetlow stopped to tell his com- 
panion of the gift from the minister’s 
wife. 

Erne was so dazed by her generosity 
that he could make no remark upon it. 
‘© Who’s the lady, did you say? ’’ he 
asked. ‘* What ’s her name? ’’ His lip 
trembled as he said, with a touch of awe 
in his voice, ‘‘ She must be a very good 
woman. I wish I could tell her how 
much it does for me,’’ he went on, hold- 
ing the green bill one end in each hand 
and gazing vacantly at it, as if he hoped 
to find words upon it that would express 
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his meaning better. Then he lifted his 
eyes with a sad impatience at his inad- 
equate utterance. 

‘“*Well,”? remarked Tetlow, hastily, 
‘«that will help you to manage, you 
know, till you get in at Niddock’s; and 
then you can buy a coat with part of it.”’ 

Erne did not at once respond; he 
seemed a little uneasy. 

‘I wish I could do something for 
this,’ he presently said. ‘I’m not 
well enough to work much yet, you see. 
But it seems queer to take so much mon- 
ey without doing anything for it.’’ 

Tetlow managed to reassure him. 
‘«But now,’’ he continued, preparing 
to quit the convenient doorway, for it 
seemed proper to get rid of Erne’s af- 
fairs for the time, ‘‘ how will you ar- 
range, to-night? Forty cents will get 
you a bed at the lodging-house where 
you went before, won’t it? Then’? — 
Erne having assented — ‘‘ you ’d better 
go there to-night. To-morrow, that’s Fri- 
day, you put up at Niddock’s. By Mon- 
day would you be ready to call at my 
office and let me know how you are? ”’ 

“Tf that would suit you, sir,’’ said 
Erne, with a gleam of that old, disused 
courtesy which had once before caught 
Tetlow’s attention. 

‘“* Well, then, suppose we go along; 
it’s too cold, I find, standing here.’’ 

He was prepared to bid Erne good-by; 
but, to his surprise, the latter did not 
lead up to it. Instead, he stepped out 
of the doorway, and seemed to await 
Tetlow. Accordingly, they started off 
together. The disbursement of the five 
dollars had dispelled the slight con- 
straint which seemed to be clutching 
hold of them while in The Bethlehem; 
and now Erne was apparently unwilling 
to have an abrupt parting. 

As they walked on side by side, with- 
out at first saying anything, there stole 
over Tetlow a queer sensation. Erne 
seemed to be clinging to him, bodily, 
though in reality he was not even touch- 
ing him. Was the sensation like that of 
some one who has plunged into a stream 
to save a drowning person, and finds the 
weight more than he can carry to shore? 
But very soon a pleasanter image arose, 
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and Erne now appeared merely a hun- 
gry and forsaken man, who had received 
the boon of a delicious dream, and was 
trying to keep up its illusions by an ef- 
fort not to wake. With this thought a 
warm rush of simple and generous emo- 
tion came pouring into Tetlow’s heart. 

‘“*Tt’s all real, Erne! You need n’t 
be afraid that it won’t last; you have 
friends, now, and they ‘ll stick by you.’’ 
This was what he longed to say impet- 
uously, at the moment; but the words 
scattered themselves unheard within his 
mind, and he merely remarked, ‘ It’s 
pleasant to think that we’ve got some- 
thing arranged, at last. Is n’t it? ’’ 

‘© Yes, it’Il do me good,’’ Erne re- 
plied, in a brooding voice. ‘I want to 
get this rheumatism out of me, and then 
I can work.” 

‘¢ How on earth have you managed, 
nights,’’ queried his friend, ‘‘ when you 
did n’t have any money? ”’ 

‘© Oh, I had very good nights,’’ said 
Erne, depreeatingly, as if he had per- 
haps seemed to complain. ‘* When it’s 
too cold to walk, I go to the police sta- 
tions. That’s very bad; there’s too 
many of us together, and there ’s curs- 
ing and tricks and singing, but you get 
warm even when you can’t sleep. I’d 
rather get a good lot of straw down a cel- 
lar-way, as I did it sometimes. But 
there was a good many nights, this year, 
when I could stay out all night.’’ 

Tetlow reflected a moment. 
you mean walking all night? ’’ 

‘« Yes, you can keep very comfortable 
that way,’’ answered Erne. ‘*I gen- 
er’lly worked around from the Battery 
up the west side, — not along the river, 
there ’s too much wind there,—up to 
Fifty-Ninth Street or somewheres there. 
Then you turn and come over to Broad- 
way and walk down the Bowery here, 
and if you walk slow and stiddy that’s 
pretty near as much as you want for one 
night.”’ 

‘The length of the city, twice!’’ 
murmured Tetlow. ‘If you go six or 
eight miles like that, how do you get any 
sleep? ”’ 

‘Well, you can’t sleep much, of 
course. But then, it’s better than the 
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stations. And along toward morning, 
some 0’ those saloons for the car-drivers 
and the newspaper men gets open and 
makes it kind of cheerful. There’s 
places where the steam and the fires 
make the side of the houses or the side- 
walk warm, and you can steal a sleep 
there before it comes day-time.’’ 

‘* Steal a sleep!’? Tetlow mentally 
echoed. ‘‘Is even that gift of God de- 
nied him? *’ 

They walked for some moments with- 
out further remark. Then Tetlow halt- 
ed, saying abruptly, ‘‘I must go to my 
office now.’? Erne seemed suddenly to 
fear that he might have accompanied his 
patron too far. ‘* But we shall meet on 
Monday again,’? Tetlow cheerily re- 
minded him. 

The other Philip simply gave a nod. 
With this they parted. But Erne was 
not yet roused from his dream; it was 
only a momentary break. 

That afternoon, on his way up town, 
after business, Tetlow sought out the 
little church which Erne had men- 
tioned to him. It was a small edifice 
with a great many cornices, moldings, 
flutings, and miscellaneous protuber- 
ances. The color was that of molasses 
candy, and the two little spires looked 
as if they had been drawn out at a pull- 
ing of the candy, and inadvertently left 
so. Finding a little black sign with the 
sexton’s address on it stuck into the 
gewgaw moldings near the door, he 
was able to get at the sexton himself, 
and through him at the minister, who 
referred him to a Mr. Bumpus, of the 
church committee, to be seen in the 
Sunday - school room, the next day, at 
four o’clock. 

At the appointed time, Tetlow, going 
to the basement room, was confronted 
with Mr. Bumpus, a small, knotty, red- 
nosed man, who thoughtfully prodded 
his rough-shaven chin while listening to 
Tetlow, and then polished his smooth, 
red nose officially with a handkerchief, 
for an instant, before replying. 

‘*T will bring the matter before the 
board, Mr. Tetlow. Zhai much I can 
do for you.”’ 

‘* How soon does the board meet?’ 
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‘‘ Not till next month, unfortunately. 
We ’ve just had one meeting.” 

«And J am to sustain the man for 
a month, I suppose,’’ said Tetlow with 
perhaps pardonable indignation, “* fat- 
tening him to be served up at your 
board.”’ 

«« We must examine the church rec- 
ords, at least,’’? returned Mr. Bumpus, 
with an ominous air of long-suffering, 
‘to test your candidate’s claim. Be- 
sides,’? he continued, with a half-con- 
cealed pride, ‘‘ we are struggling under 
a heavy load of debt at present, for this 
new house of ours.’’ He glanced for a 
moment upward, as though to indicate 
the molasses candy walls and pinnacles 
above. 

Tetlow left this cautious gentleman 
promptly, and went home much em- 
bittered. As he sat before the fire, 
that evening, encouraged by his wife’s 
honest sympathy, he gave vent to his 
gloom. 

‘* Poor Erne is stored away for to- 
night at The Bethlehem,’’ he observed. 
‘*But who knows what may become 
of him three days from now? How 
strange that a man should be so utterly 
without a place, part, or lot in the world! 
We mortals, after all, are like figures 
on a slate, always arranged in a prob- 
lem, and obliterated in a moment to 
make room for a new calculation. But 
poor Erne don’t even seem to belong 
to the sum, as it stands just now. He 
might be got in, if he were just some- 
thing else than what he is. If he were 
his own father he might retire on half- 
pay. If he were helplessly sick, he 
could go to a hospital. And if he were 
a criminal, he’d be taken care of com- 
pletely. But just because Erne has 
physical endurance, and because he’s 
honest and temperate, he’s left to his 
own devices.”’ 

Who that knows human nature will 
be unprepared to hear that even while 
Tetlow was thus arraigning the system 
of things, there was creeping over him 
a doom-like weariness of his champion- 
ship of Erne? The very apathy of so- 
ciety which he condemned became allur- 
ing to him, and tempted him to drop the 
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whole troublesome business. He knew 
that Erne was under cover for this one 
night, at least, but he said to himself 
that if it had not been so, and if, instead, 
the pauper had been shivering now on 
the sidewalks, he should hardly feel like 
taking a step to succor him. The very 
things which had before assisted his 
sympathy now repressed it. The thought 
of the child that might be born to him, 
which had but a few days earlier made 
him more keenly alive to Erne’s misery, 
seemed to-night to arouse only a spirit 
of parsimony and self-preservation. The 
novelty of the situation was gone. Char- 
ity, they say, begins at home: it ends 
almost anywhere. 

Tetlow knew, of course, that this was 
all wrong, and he tried to shake off the 
mood. But it was not so easy. When 
he reached his office, next day, the 
drowsy and disorderly boy who opened 
it of mornings and had stayed there by 
direction on Tetlow’s going to the church, 
announced, ‘¢ Gentleman here after you 
went. Same one that called before. 
Said he could n’t wait ’bout the adver- 
tising. Go somewhere else.”? This dis- 
mal news revived Tetlow’s dissatisfac- 
tion. Feeling very sour, he neverthe- 
less pursued his business with great en- 
ergy, making some politic calls and start- 
ing up prospects of employment, so that 
he grew more hopeful before night. But 
his heart had imperceptibly hardened 
towards Erne. 

Tt was with a sort of disgust that he 
recalled, on his way to business, the 
next Monday, that this was the date set 
for the reappearance of the outcast. An 
hour later, as he sat, fretful and uneasy, 
reading the newspapers at his desk, he 
heard a slight, shuffling step, then a sub- 
dued, disconnected tapping at the office 
door, and Erne appeared on the thresh- 
old, timid, quiet, yet with an obscurely 
hopeful air. Tetlow turned around. 

‘¢ Well? *? he said, perhaps a shade 
austerely. He himself noticed this, and 
went on more genially, though without 
much welcome, ‘‘ Oh, how are you? I 
did n’t expect you quite so soon.’’ 

Erne had taken half a step forward. 
He paused. 
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‘*T—TI wouldn’t have come, sir, 
only ’?? — 

‘I know; yes. I told you to; I re- 
member, of course.’? The moment he 
had said this, Tetlow wished that he 
had used the word ‘ asked,’’ in place 
of * told.’? 

Erne remained near the door, falter- 
ingly expectant, as it seemed; Tetlow re- 
marked that he looked somewhat strong- 
er and fresher than hitherto, though still 
unkempt and worn and pitiable enough. 
‘Come in, why don’t you? ’’ he asked. 
Erne hereupon drew nearer, but caught 
the eye of the disorderly office-boy fixed 
with contemptuous inquiry upon him, 
and again hesitated. The very room 
began to seem mysteriously hostile to 
him. 

‘Did you stay at The Bethlehem, 
nights,’’ asked Tetlow, ‘after I left 
you?’? 

“¢ Once — Friday.’’ 

‘* Why not after that? ’’ inquired the 
benefactor with some sharpness. 

‘* Well,’’ answered Erne, ‘there 
an’t any Bethlehem much, any more.’’ 

‘* What do you mean?’’ demanded 
the other, trying to face this remarkable 
sentence squarely. 

‘* Some creditors had everything at- 
tached, Saturday morning,’’ was the 
reply. ‘* We was all turned out, and 
the sheriff come in. Niddock, he did 
n't give up, though; said he would run 
the place for his creditors, as an eating- 
house, till he’d paid.’’? Erne waited, 
turning his old felt hat over in his 
hands, and added, ‘‘ He’ll have to 
stiffen his coffee some, if he wants pay- 
boarders. ’’ 

Tetlow began to laugh, at thought of 
this catastrophe coming upon the one 
devotedly miscellaneous friend of the 
poor whom he had met. But his mirth 
was quickly checked. He remembered 
that Erne would now be thrown back on 
his hands. Again that strange semi-hal- 
lucination of this big, helpless man cling- 
ing bodily to him attacked his senses. 
He wondered if Erne were not one of 
those creatures he had heard of, whom 
it is useless to befriend, because they 
represent gravitation in human nature 
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and are continually slipping to the bot- 
tom of the heap. A picture rose before 
his mind of this man forever return- 
ing upon him, haunting him, becoming 
a life-long burden. His laughter died * 
away, and he grew very serious as he 
said, ‘‘I suppose you’ve spent most of 
that five dollars, then? ’”’ 

Erne delayed answering. He seemed 
ill at ease, and glanced out of the un- 
washed office window with an absent, 
far-seeking expression. Not till long 
afterward did Tetlow see the meaning 
of this look. It was a retrospect into 
the gray past, a dim foresight into the 
equally cheerless future. The question 
about that meagre sum of money had 
sharply recalled his utter helplessness, 
and he was loath to force that helpless- 
ness again upon his befriender. 

‘* Well? ’’ repeated Tetlow, to has- 
ten the answer. 

‘¢QOh,”? said Erne, with an effort. 
‘*Thad to spend some, but —I’ve got 
plenty. Plenty,’’ he repeated. 

‘* How much have you got left?” 

‘© A dollar and a half, sir.”” The 
words came with an air of contrition, 
as if the speaker expected some chas- 
tisement. ‘*I bought some shoes,’’ he 
explained, glancing down at the new 
coverings of his feet. 

‘* All right,’’? said Tetlow, in answer. 
** You ’ll need something, then, to-day.’’ 

Erne advanced to the desk, and took 
the offered piece of money. Instantly 
Tetlow was smitten with chagrin for 
not having risen and gone to him. But 
nothing would go aright, this morning. 
He was anxious to get rid of the man, 
and the desire showed itself in these 
small mis-moves. Erne gave no sign 
of perceiving this; but Tetlow, all the 
same, felt as if he were under moral 
surveillance, as if the beggar had been 
brought hither by some presiding power, 
to make record of his, Tetlow’s, unwor- 
thy motives. 

‘*You’re looking better,’’ he said, 
abruptly, eying Erne full in the face. 
“Youll be able to make your way 
easier, now that you’re well.’’ He fan- 
cied that the words would seem cordial; 
but in his heart he wished to say, ‘+ Be- 
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ing better, you Il have no further claim 
on me.”’ 

But Erne took little impression from 
what was actually said; he heeded only 
these words in the heart. ‘* Yes, I’m 
better,’’ he said, in a strange, bewildered, 
yet passive voice, reminding Tetlow of 
its muffled tones at their first meeting. 
‘¢T shall get along all right, now. I’m 
very grateful to you, Mr. Tetlow.”’ 

The words had the sound of a fare- 
well. Yet he stood there indecisively, 
as before; and he was merely making 
answer, as before, to Tetlow. Could his 
speech really forebode what its sad in- 
ternal echo seemed to mean —a part- 
ing? 

‘*Oh, no—not grateful, Erne,’’ re- 
joined Tetlow, lightly. But again the 
words and the manner had lost their 
cunning; their would-be cheer was sim- 
ply freezing. 

Tetlow could bear this no longer. The 
occasion seemed critical, and he was re- 
solved to have an end of it, one way or 
other. If his action should seem abrupt 
or hasty, he thought it might be excused 
by his having as yet no absolute proof 
of Erne’s genuineness. He got up and 
led the way to the passage outside of 
the door; but on his way an idea crossed 
him which modified his intention. Erne 
had followed, drawn by his wounded 
instinct,’ feeling perhaps that he was to 
be turned away peremptorily. Tetlow 
closed the door, and they stood alone in 
the passage. 

‘*Have you any one dependent on 
you? ’’ Tetlow asked, half cautiously. 

He thought the query a stretch of im- 
agination, and ventured on it with doubt. 
But it had just occurred to him, and con- 
science would not let him dismiss it. 

Erne’s face fell, or rather faded. It 
took on such a weary, colorless sadness 
that expression seemed departing from 
his features. 

‘* No,’’ he responded, in a low voice. 
‘*T have no wife —nobody. She died 
after my children.”’ 

‘* You had children, too? ”? 

The shock of surprise was so acute 
that Tetlow could not withhold the ques- 
tion. 
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‘JT had two fine boys,” said Erne, 
slowly, in a remote-sounding tone. 

«* And when was it? ’? 

‘* When they died? It was in the 
war.’’ Erne took hold of the chipped 
and battered banister of the stairs, un- 
consciously pressing it hard with his big 
hand. His eyes seemed clouded with 
many memories. ‘‘ My wife wrote me 
one of ’em was very sick; then, pretty 
soon, that he was dead. I tried to get 
a furlough. Before it came, she wrote 
that the other one was gone, too.’? Erne 
paused. His hand had left the banis- 
ter, and was working nervously at the 
old felt hat. The subdued voluminous 
roar of the streets, as it circled up into 
the gloomy hall-way, was almost like the 
rush and hum of bitter recollections 
made audible. Then Erne résumed, in 
atone that seemed to proceed out of 
this same hoarse murmur, vague, drowsy, 
yet penetrating, ‘‘I didn’t want my 
furlough much, then: it came just after 
the second young ’un died. But I went 
home. J almost think we was both glad 
when it run out and I went back to the 
army. But then I was taken prisoner. 
I never saw my wife again’? — 

There was a long silence; but at length 
the narrator said, with almost a sigh, 
‘¢ Mebbe ’t was all right. I’ve been on 
the streets ever since, starving a spell 
and working a spell. What could I have 
done for ’em?”? 

Tetlow was deeply and strangely af- 
fected. Till now he had been busy with 
the man’s present state, which seemed 
mournful enough. He had had a sub- 
consciousness of power, a flattering sense 
of patronage, so long as he thought that 
Erne’s discomforts could be alleviated. 
But now he was thoroughly humbled in 
presence of so pathetic a revelation; all 
the more because Erne had hitherto re- 
served this dismal evidence of his indi- 
viduality so completely, and had been 
willing to pass for a man who had no 
memories. You may as well try to build 
a pier of air, as to supply people with 
the joy you wish for them, when once 
the elements of it have been given and 
the combination has failed or come to 
an end. And Tetlow felt strongly the 
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hopelessness of this situation. Saddened, 
self-aceused, abashed, he at this instant 
lost the sense of superiority which had 
all along beset him, in dealing with Erne. 
The two men, just for that brief space, 
were like two atoms brought together 
in a great void world of emotion. He 
stretched out his hand, and Erne met it 
with his. Did either recall that in their 
several meetings since the first, they had 
not shaken hands again till now? 

“¢You’ll come and see me again?” 
urged Tetlow, with contrite persuasion. 
“‘T went to your church, Saturday,’’ he 
continued, hoping that this might con- 
vince Erne of his cordiality, ‘‘ and the 
board is going to consider your case. 
They don’t meet fora month. But you’ll 
come before then? ’’ 

‘© Oh, I?ll get ahead by myself, now 
I’ve got a start,’’? said Erne. But his 
face still wore that lost, faded look. It 
seemed almost as if chill night were 
gathering and closing around him once 
more, and as if in a moment he would 
be swallowed up by it. 

‘¢ But let me know whether you get 
ahead or not,’’ Tetlow again besought. 

“Thank you, sir,’? mumbled Erne, 
indistinctly, as he turned and clumsily 
began to descend the stair. Again there 
was that dim sound of farewell in his 
voice. He seemed in haste to be gone. 
Tetlow could think of no way to stay 
him. Suddenly Erne paused, and said, 
as if he were afraid the matter had been 
forgotten before, ‘‘ Please thank that 
lady.’’ But he did not look up or back. 
‘‘You’ve taken a heap o’ trouble for 
me, sir,’’ he added, as he began to move 
again. 

‘*¢ Good-by,’’ said Tetlow, sadly, yet 
with warmth. He found himself unable 
to say anything else. 

But Erne did not seem to hear. Per- 
haps his own heavy footfalls as he crept 
down the flight, holding by the smooth- 
worn rail, had drowned Tetlow’s voice. 
Presently he reached the floor below, and 
passed out of sight. 

Tetlow went back into his office, full 
of an inexplicable depression. He had 
scarcely sat down to his desk when he 
was seized by an impulse to go out and 
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search for Erne again, to make sure that 
he should not lose sight of him. The 
shapeless roar of the streets made its dull 
way into his back-room, and seemed to 
remind him how hopeless would be an 
attempt to find any one in this great city, 
with no more clew than he now had as to 
Erne’s whereabouts. But there floated 
before Tetlow continually, persistently, 
through all that day, the simple squal- 
id picture of Erne going down the bar- 
ren, dirty staircase without answering 
the ‘* good-by; ”’ still going down with- 
out turning his head, and then passing 
out of sight as he reached the landing 
below. And there came back to him 
his own words of the Saturday night: 
‘¢ But who knows what may become of 
him three days from now?’’? When he 
found himself at home in the evening, 
he confessed his uneasiness to his wife. 
He described the interview and the 
memory of it that had clung to him. 
‘Tt fills me with a queer foreboding,’’ 
he said. ‘'I’m afraid Erne will never 
come back.’’ 

Mrs. Tetlow tried to reassure him. 
But there was a faltering in her voice: 
she, too, felt the foreboding. 

Many days passed, and nothing was 
heard of Erne. Meantime, an answer 
came from the navy-yard friend to whom 
Tetlow had written, which sustained 
Erne’s assertions about his father and 
the regiment in which he had served. 

One Sunday, as Tetlow was coming 
out of church, the minister’s wife asked 
him about his charge. ‘‘I remember 
how hard it seemed to get just the right 
thing for him. Did you succeed? And 
how is the poor fellow now? ” 

Tetlow was inwardly consumed with 
shame at the question, it brought home 
so keenly the responsibility he had tired 
of. Unbidden, the words rang in his 
ear, ‘‘ Could ye not watch with me one 
hour?’’? Here he had been pleading 
for this man a few weeks before, and 
already he had abandoned him — did 
not even know whether he was alive or 
dead. To beg for a man, to take mon- 
ey for him, and then not to know what 
had become of him! Tetlow could not 
have felt more humiliated if he had 
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been guilty of stealing the petty trust 
fund that had been placed with him. 

‘© T sueceeded partly,’’ he said, in a 
halting way. ‘But I—TI cannot say 
what has become of my poor friend, 
now. I’ve lost sight of him.’’ 

‘¢ So soon?’’ said the minister’s wife, 
with a graceful air of reproach. She 
had merely abbreviated the solemn words 
which had just recurred to Tetlow. 

It was clear that she rated the offense 
lightly, and if Tetlow had been of a less 
serious bent he would have taken com- 
fort from the fact. But he went home 
pondering, full of remorse. 

When the month appointed by Mr. 
Bumpus was out, Tetlow went to the lit- 
tle church with a hope of some tidings 
of Erne there. The committee-man met 
him with a self-approving air, and an- 
nounced that the board had examined 
the records and found Erne’s name, and 
would try to get him some work if his 
address could be given them. ‘* That 
much we can do, sir,’’ was his climax. 

‘* Then you have n’t seen him since? ”’ 
asked Tetlow, wearily. 

‘*No,”’ said Mr. Bumpus. 
you his address? ”’ 

‘* Call on me in a month,’’ retorted 
the other, sarcastically, ‘‘ and perhaps 
I can give it to you.”’ : 

Never again could Tetlow come upon 
any trace of Erne. That strange law 
of motion, those mysterious adjustments 
of ratio and linear measure which had 
brought about their meeting, now inter- 
vened as firmly to keep these two men 
apart. Thrice had they been brought 
together, and a bond had been formed; 
but now the bond was broken. At first 
Tetlow sought relief among his friends. 
But one, when he said sadly, ‘TI shall 
never see the man again,’’ answered, 
‘“* Why in the name of reason should 
you want to?’? Another preached to 
him the heinousness of giving promiscu- 
ous relief to the poor, and thereby en- 
couraging intemperance and crime. 

‘* What good can your theory do me?” 
demanded Tetlow. ‘ All I care for is 
this. He came into my life as if pre- 
destined, and his fate was in my hands 
for a few days. I might have restored 
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him to a place in life, and given him the 
poor boon of my steady friendship in 
place of what he had lost. But when I 
had half saved him, I let him go again. 
And through him I might have reached 
a nobler relation with all the oppressed 
and sorrowing. Who knows?’’ 

This thought, with all the memories 
that accompanied it, became a terrible 
burden to Tetlow. It was with a bitter 
yearning that he longed to get sight of 
Erne once more, to have his opportunity 
over again, to cherish the lost manasa 
brother. He repeatedly put short no- 
tices into some of the papers, so worded 
that they should convey an appeal to 
Erne’s eye if they ever met it. But they 
resulted in nothing. 

‘© Tf I could only hear that he was 
dead,’’ he once exclaimed, ‘it would 
be better than this suspense. For then 
I should know that in one way at least 
he had got fitted into the system of 
things.’’ 

Another time, when an unknown man 
was reported to have been found float- 
ing dead in the Hudson, near one of the 
ferries, Tetlow was struck by the de- 
scription, and went to look upon the 
drowned. But it was not Erne. 

And it was strange to see how his 
mind busied itself with Erne’s whole 
past, and speculated again and again 
upon the episodes of that humble life. 
Nothing would console him. He seemed 
to feel a kind of jealousy that he should 
know so little about it. He fought, 
as it were, with the relentless oblivion 
which had snatched away this fellowship 
of sympathy and buried it beyond his 
reach. 

On that last day when he saw Erne, 
he had feared that the outcast might 
haunt his life. He does haunt it. But 
how different is this spectral presence 
from the actual fellowship which Tetlow 
dreaded! There is no sordid annoyance, 
no vulgar importunity, like that which he 
expected. Yet Erne is ever present to 
him in thought. That man who had lost 
his place in life, who had once shared 
the gentlest human ties, and then, when 
they were loosed, had drifted away into 
the circle of sorrowing semi-ghosts whose 
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shade defines the steady light of prosper- 
ity, — that poor being appears again and 
again before him. Notalways in dreams; 
sometimes, also, he rises during a pause 
in the busiest day, to fix a pallid, unre- 
proaching gaze on his unfaithful friend; 
or again he is the companion of late mus- 
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ings, when the wintry night scourges the 
city streets with a cruel wind; but always 
when his image comes it is like the form 
of some lost duty, some exiled power 
of loving - kindness, banished from the 
world when this same fellow - creature 
was cast out into misery. 
George Parsons Lathrop. 
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WRITTEN IN A CHILD’S ALBUM. 


’T was sung of old in hut and hall 
How once a king in evil hour 
Hung musing o’er his castle wall, 
And, lost in idle dreams, let fall 
Into the sea his ring of power. 


Then, let him sorrow as he might, 
And pledge his daughter and his throne 
To who restored the jewel bright, 

The broken spell would ne’er unite; 
The grim old ocean held his own. 


Those awful powers on man that wait, 
On man, the beggar or the king, 

To hovel bare or hall of state 

A magic ring that masters fate 

With each succeeding birthday bring. 


Therein are set four jewels rare: 

Pearl winter, summer’s ruby blaze, 
Spring’s emerald, and, than all more fair, 
Fall’s pensive opal, doomed to bear 

A heart of fire bedreamed with haze. 


To him the simple spell who knows 
The spirits of the ring to sway, 
Fresh power with every sunrise flows, 
And royal pursuivants are those 

That fly his mandates to obey. 


But he that with a slackened will 
Dreams of things past or things to be, 
From him the charm is slipping still, 
And drops, ere he suspect the ill, 
Into the inexorable sea. 


James Russell Lowell. 
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Weimar in June. 
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WEIMAR IN JUNE. 


JUNE is late in reaching Northern Ger- 
many, but all the fairer for its delay. 
The region is a field where two climates 
meet and contend, so that, while snow- 
drops often come with February and 
violets with March, as in England, the 
air keeps its vaw chillness into May, 
and frost is a possibility until after the 
three dreaded days of Pancratius, Ser- 
vatius, and Bonifacius. Then the sun 
gains suddenly in power, and the long, 
lingering twilights seem to come all at 
once. Gardens that have been weari- 
ly budding for a month make a glori- 
ous show of lilac, white and red thorn, 
and laburnum blossoms; the hard, green 
globes of the peony burst into heavy 
roses, that lean on the gleaming sward; 
but not until the first bud on the rose- 
tree opens is it really June. 

There are also two varieties of climate 
in Thiiringia, depending on the eleva- 
tion of the soil. A difference of four or 
five hundred feet is equivalent to several 
degrees of latitude. The river Saale 
and its tributaries possess the deepest 
valleys, and there the chestnut and wal- 
nut thrive almost as luxuriantly as in 
Baden, the vine is cultivated, and the 
harvest begins three weeks earlier than 
on the windy upland region. The wine 
country of the Saale, beginning near 
Rudolstadt, extends even to the famous 
Golden Mead, at the foot of the Hartz. 
About Naumburg and Rossbach, where 
the Hussites were conquered by the 
children, and Frederick the Great seat- 
tered the French army like chaff with 
the wind of his charge, you see nothing 
but vineyards. It is rather an acrid 
juice which they yield, and the rest of 
Germany delights in ridiculing its claim 
to the noble name of wine. This is one 
of the places where three men are re- 
quired to drink a glass, — one to swal- 
low the beverage, and two to hold him 
during the act! Claudius, in his Rhine- 
Wine Song, says, — 

* Thiiringia’s land, for sad example, bringeth 

A stuff that looks like wine, 


But is not: he who drinketh never singeth, 
Nor gives one cheerful sign.” 


It would be wrong, however, to infer 
a corresponding sourness in the temper 
of the inhabitants. They manage to 
extract, through that fine human dis- 
tillation which no chemistry can quite 
fathom, the same genial and kindly mel- 
lowness of nature from those ‘‘ berries 
crude”? as the Markgriifler or the vint- 
ager of the Palatinate from his warmer 
growths. To be sure, there is here a 
sober Saxon exterior, and some aspects 
of life are faced with apparent severity ; 
but frankness, fidelity, and a warm good- 
fellowship are the prevailing character- 
istics. At Nebra, in the valley of the 
Unstrut, I once stopped at a tavern 
called ‘‘ The Inn of Care,’’ the sign 
whereof was a man with a most lugubri- 
ous face, leaning his head upon his hand. 
Perhaps it was meant to symbolize the 
condition of the outside world; for cer- 
tainly there was no care, nor sign of the 
like, within the walls of the cheerful and 
home-like hostel. 

In speaking of the population of the 
Grand Duchy of Saxe- Weimar, I use 
the name of Saxon in its modern geo- 
graphical sense. The ancient tribe, the 
Thiiringians, were a decidedly more 
genial and impressible people than their 
tough and stubborn Saxon neighbors on 
the north. The best modern represent- 
atives of the latter are the Scotch, who 
also retain much of their physical char- 
acter. During the early Middle Ages 
the Sorbs (or Servians) pressed into 
Thiiringia as far as the Saale, but the 
traces of their Slavic blood are now 
found principally in the mountain dis- 
tricts. Even in the kingdom of Saxony 
a great part of the so-called ‘‘ Saxon”? 
population is strongly mixed with the 
Slavic element; yet as the mixture usu- 
ally reaches beyond all traditions of an-_ 
cestry, it shows itself only in features 
or temperament, not in general charac- 
ter and habits. The Saxons, then, are 
a strong, toiling, patient race; capable 
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of warm and constant attachments; nat- 
urally intelligent, social, and with a tol- 
erable sense of humor; given to enthu- 
siasms and equally liable to prejudices, 
yet neither so stubborn nor so egotistic 
as the North-Germans; and only delayed 
somewhat in their further development 
by their adherence to an easy, conven- 
tional habit of life. 

When I returned to Weimar in June, 
the great sweep of upland around the 
city seemed quite as monotonous in its 
silver-gray mantle of rye-fields as under 
the brown stubble of October; only the 
gardens and the park beside the Ilm 
showed the bloom and delight of sum- 
mer. It was a new pleasure to go back 
to my old quarters at the Russischer 
Hof, to find the old circle of friends at 
the reserved end of the dining - table, 
and to hear art and literature taken up 
and discussed as if at the point where 
Jhad withdrawn from the conversation 
six months before. The streets, now, 
were full of old acquaintance; odors of 
linden-bléssoms floated into the library 
through open windows, and when, in 
company with Schéll and Kohler, I 
walked to Ober-Weimar for the after- 
noon coffve, the park meadows were lit- 
erally mats of wild flowers. 

Yet there was less of the past in the 
air than during those fading autumn 
days. Ghosts seem to like the smell of 
dead leaves better than that of opening 
roses: the overpowering life of Nature 
which filled the beautiful valley ban- 
ished every shadowy foot from its paths, 
and the lives of the great poets receded 
far away from ours. One melody, only, 
floated everywhere: it was the perfect 
voice of the time, and every word was 
so steeped in the only musical tones 
which could convey its spirit to the ear, 
that neither could possibly be remem- 
bered alone. Goethe gave one, Beetho- 
ven the other; and whoever knows both 


knows them for life: — 
“ Wie herrlich leuchtet 

Mir die Natur! 

Wie glanzt die Sonne, 
Wie lacht die Flur' 

Es dringen Bliithen 
Aus jedem Zweig, 

Und tausend Stimmen 
Aus dem Gestriiuch, 
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Und Freud’ und Wonne 
Aus jeder Brust: 

O Erd’, O Sonne, 
O Glick, O Lust!” 


I am forced to quote the original, be- 
cause no one can translate Goethe and 
Beethoven at the same time. Is it not 
singular how few poets have sung of 
the opening summer? I think there is 
scarcely a quotable verse in English be- 
fore Lowell’s Day in June — which was 
published twenty years before it trickled 
through the widening layers of appre- 
ciation and reached the universal pub- 
lic. How many accomplished musical 
scholars have I not found who were 
quite ignorant of this perfect idyl of 
Beethoven! — perfect, because it exactly 
repeats Goethe’s words in the inarticu- 
late speech of a kindred art. 

Thus we come back again to Goethe, 
as we always must in Weimar. There 
may be some persons in the little capital 
who now and then pass an entire day of 
their lives without thinking of Goethe 
or hearing his name uttered, but I im- 
agine they are very few. The stranger, 
of course, does not seek to escape him. 
I could not get out of my bed in the 
morning and take the first eastward look 
from the window without finding Her- 
der, Musaeus, and Bertuch in the spire 
of the Stadtkirche and the trees of the 
Erholung; nor walk through the streets 
without noticing one that led into the 
Schillerstrasse or the Goethe-Platz; nor 
look off into the country without seeing 
a road that made for the Ettersburg, or 
Tieffurt, or Berka; nor pick up a news- 
paper, read a programme, or meet a 
friend, without the suggestion of one or 
all of the names. 

During this last visit I saw a great 
deal of one of the most estimable of 
women, whom I never supposed I was 
seeing for the last time. Although old 
— I believe just as old as the century — 
and somewhat infirm, there was so much 
freshness of feeling in her speech, such 
eager human interest in all true and good 
things, that her spiritual life seemed 
competent to bear up the failing body 
for many years longer. When, six or 
seyen months ago, Alwine Frommann 
died, one of the most intimate remain- 
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ing links between Goethe and our gen- 
eration was lost. Daughter of the for- 
mer, and sister of the present Friedrich 
Frommann, the publishers in Jena, she 
knew the poet almost as a member of 
her family. He was the welcome friend 
who brought her toys when she was a 
little girl, the teacher and kindly coun- 
selor of her years of early maidenhood, 
and the honored and beloved old man 
whose memory was a blessing, as it was 
a pride, to her whole life. Minna Herz- 
lieb, the ‘ Ottilie ’? of Goethe’s Wahl- 
verwandtschaften, was her foster-sister; 
and I heard the same simple, truthful, 
and easily intelligible story of Goethe’s 
relations to Minna, from her own lips, 
as Mr. Andrew Hamilton (through whom 
I made the acquaintance of Alwine 
Frommann) has lately published in The 
Contemporary Review. 

No author has ever been so persistent- 
ly misjudged in regard to his relations 
with women as Goethe. The world for- 
gets that during the greater part of his 
life he was the object of the intensest 
literary jealousy and hostility, and that 
the most of the stories now current had 
their origin therein. The scandal oc- 
casioned in Weimar by his marriage to 
Christiane Vulpius—another part of 
his life which has never yet been cor- 
rectly related — is an additional source 
of misconception. ‘The impression thus 
produced, combined with a false appre- 
hension of Goethe’s true character as 
a man, have kept alive to this day the 
most unfounded slanders.  Schiller’s 
life contains exactly the same number 
of love-passages, but they ceased to be 
remembered against him after he had 
married a refined and noble - natured 
patrician lady. Goethe offended the 
sentiment of the circle in which he 
moved less by his non-marriage than by 
his final marriage with the plebeian 
Christiane, the much-maligned woman 
whose memory still waits for justice. 
Old prejudices and slanders have a tre- 
mendous local vitality. It is rather a 
sorry business to pry into the intimacies 
of an individual life, even for the sake 
of explanation or defense; but one who 
undertakes the study of Goethe has no 
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alternative. When the beautiful eyes 
of Minna Herzlieb looked at me from 
the wall, as I listened to Alwine From- 
mann’s story of days now nearly seven- 
ty years gone by, and I saw many a sim- 
ple relic of a man’s guarded tenderness 
for a girl’s transient enthusiasm, which 
made the relation clear in its innocence, 
I could but lament anew the reluctance 
of the world to give up its belief in evil. 

A Weimar friend, one day, gave me 
an amusing illustration of the blunders 
which even the most careful writer may 
make. When Mr. Lewes was in Weimar, 
collecting materials for his biography of 
Goethe, my friend, who had made his 
personal acquaintance, told him a story 
illustrative of the sentimental admiration 
which women, in Lavater’s day, lavished 
upon him. The Marchesa Branconi, 
mistress of the Duke of Brunswick, fa- 
mous alike for her beauty and her wit 
(Goethe and Karl August visited her in 
Switzerland), sent her garters to Lava- 
ter, as the most marked sign of homage 
which she could render. When the 
biography was published, my friend was 
amazed to find that the lines from the 
marchesa’s letter were attributed to La- 
vater, who was thus made guilty of send- 
ing both garters and ‘‘ gush’’ to her! 
Assuredly, no man ever gained a wider 
reputation by means of a softer head, 
than Lavater; but he was hardly idiotic 
enough for an act like this. 

Alwine Frommann was a charming 
specimen of the old Weimar society. 
She had that low, clear, gentle voice 
which invites confidences, and she re- 
ceived them frankly because she was al- 
ways ready to return them. Whenever 
she said to a man, ‘I feel that I can 
trust you,’ I cannot imagine that the 
trust was ever betrayed. Her eyes 
were still youthfully soft, and her smile 
exquisitely sweet. In her dark silk 
dress, cap, and the lace which was her 
only ornament, leaning forward in her 
earnestness as she spoke and making 
slight gestures with her delicate hands, 
she brought something of the storied 
‘* Wednesday Circle,’ nearly all the 
members of which she had known, vivid- 
ly intomy imagination. For many years 
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she was companion and reader to the 
present Empress Augusta, and the Em- 
press’s nieces, the Princesses of Saxe- 
Weimar, were her most devoted friends. 
When I last called upon her, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘If you had only been ten 
minutes sooner! The dear princesses 
have just left.’’ 

Soon, however, she returned to the 
one topic about which she was never 
weary of talking or I of listening. ‘It 
was simply impossible to know Goethe 
without loving him,’’ she said. ‘* When 
I grew up to girlhood, and began to 
hear and understand the old scandals, 
supposing them to be true, I said to my- 
self, ‘I cannot have such a man for a 
friend; I will not see him when he comes 
again!’ Well, he came; so frank, so 
kindly, so fatherly and considerate to 
me in every word and thought, that I 
could neither remember my resolution 
nor believe the stories.’’ 

*¢ Do you think this was the usual im- 
pression he made? ”’ I asked. 

‘* Always, — that is, where he felt 
free and unconstrained. Our servants 
were devoted to him, because, with all 
his personal dignity, he was so kind and 
human in his treatment of them. I re- 
member we had once a cook, a young 
woman from the country, who took great 
pains to observe what dishes he partic- 
ularly relished. When he visited Jena 
he usually lived in our garden - house, 
and his meals were carried to him there. 
So, the next time he came over from 
Weimar, the cook prepared the dinner 
she thought he would like. Goethe was 
tired and hungry, and was so touched 
by this attention to his tastes that he 
said to her, ‘ Thou art a good child!’ 
took her head between his two hands, 
and kissed her on the forehead. She 
rushed back to the house, breathless, 
her hands clasped, and her eyes shining 
as I never saw them before, and said 
to us, ‘ Oh, he kissed me on the fore- 
head!’ And for days afterward she 
moved about the house with such a quiet, 
serene, solemn air, that one could only 
believe that she felt the kiss as a con- 
secration. Yes, and for me, too, his 
friendship is a consecration.’’ 
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There was a touch of sadness and ab- 
sence in her tone as she said this, and 
the vision of the eye went back with the 
memory in a pause which I did not dare 
to disturb, except to say farewell. As 
she sits there, facing the portrait of 
Minna Herzlieb, with her thin hands 
clasped under her lace shawl, and the 
bouquet of red roses which the Princess 
Elizabeth had brought from Belvedere 
on the table, I still see her. 

From another lady, intimate with the 
Goethe family from childhood, IT heard 
many picturesque anecdotes of Weimar 
life; but she was too young to have 
known more than the close of the great 
era. One of the distinctest figures in 
her memory was that of Frau von Pog- 
wisch, the mother of Ottilie, Goethe’s 
daughter-in-law, a tall, determined, mas- 
culine lady, with a passion, accompa- 
nied by a talent (the two are not always 
found together! ), for playing upon the 
bugle. What free and clear individ- 
ualities the women of that day show! 
How they strove to keep pace with the 
men in all current knowledge, reading 
history and philosophy, studying lan- 
guages and arts, criticising and corre- 
sponding! Yet I cannot discover that 
any one was the less attractively femi- 
nine, or made herself unhappy by the 
longing for a prohibited political destiny. 

Furthermore, they seem to have been 
good housekeepers. Even the enemies 
of Christiane Vulpius were compelled 
to allow her that virtue. Schiller’s Lotte 
kept good count of her groschen when 
she took table-boarders in Jena, and I 
dare say she would have made both ends 
meet evenly but for her husband’s rather 
thoughtless hospitality. It was hardly 
fair to bring in six guests for a late sup- 
per, when there was only a small bit of 
roast veal and a big dish of lettuce in 
the house. Frau von Stein, at her estate 
of Kochberg, was once surprised by a 
message that the duke would arrive in 
an hour or so, to dine with her. There 
was small time for preparation, and very 
little in the house. A good, savory 
soup, to be sure: no German household 
can fail there; some potatoes, and a 
single haunch of venison, the latter a 
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lucky gift, just received. Orders were 
given, house and hostess put on their 
best appearance, the duke arrived, and 
dinner was announced. All went well 
until the venison came, when — oh, woe! 
— the attendant footman awkwardly tilt- 
ed the dish in carrying it to the table, 
and the haunch fell upon the floor. 

Frau von Stein, ‘* with death in her 
heart’? (as the French novelists say), 
smiled and serenely said, ‘¢ Take it away, 
and bring the other! ’’ 

The haunch was taken out, regar- 
nished, and brought back again. The 
hostess took her carving-knife and fork, 
sliced the most tempting portion, and 
offered it to Karl August, with the words, 
“¢ Will your royal highness have a piece 
of this?”’ 

“Thank you,’’ he answered, ‘* if you 
please, I will take a piece of the jfirst.”’ 
He was too shrewd not to perceive the 
artifice, and too plain in his habits to 
care for the accident. 

IT made the acquaintance, in Weimar, 
of Count York von Wartenberg, son of 
Field-Marshal York of the Napoleonic 
wars, a gentleman of fine taste and cult- 
ure; and Baron Wendelin von Malt- 
zaln, whose scholarship needs no other 
illustration than his edition of Lessing’s 
works. In fact, there is scarcely any 
province of the society of the place with- 
out a few distinguished members; but 
the culture of the aristocratic class seems 
most prominent because it is so unusual 
elsewhere. The house of the State Coun- 
cilor, Stichling, the grandson of Herder, 
is the centre of the most agreeable cir- 
cle; and those old friends, Chief-Libra- 
rian Schéll and the artist Preller, know 
how to make the evenings speed with an- 
ecdote and friendly repartee. 

My summer visit was all too brief. 
I could only verify a few points, and per- 
form the pleasant social duties required 
by the hospitality I had enjoyed, when 
the time came for me to say farewell. 
The grand duke and his family were 
then staying at the Belvedere, a summer 
castle on an airy hill, about three miles 
from Weimar, and I spent part of two 
days very deliehtfully there. Nothing 
could have been more frank, genial, and 
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unrestrained than the spirit which pre- 
vailed at that summer court. The view 
southward from the hill overlooks the 
valley of the Ilm, and ranges over scat- 
tered forests to the uplands dividing it 
from the Saale, a landscape such as one 
often sees in the English county of Kent. 
To the north, over Weimar, the Etters- 
berg rises in a dark, levelline. Although 
so near to the city, the place has an un- 
expected air of privacy and seclusion. 
Since the days of the Duchess Anna 
Amalia, it has been a favorite residence 
of the reigning family. 

One road yet remained to be trodden, 
— the old highway crossing the uplands 
from Weimar to Jena. There is now a 
roundabout connection by rail between 
the two places, scarcely a saving of 
time and certainly no increase of com- 
fort, in fine weather; but the German 
people, like the Americans, imagine that 
itis both. The old road, which, even 
a hundred years ago, brought Weimar 
and Jena as near as the opposite suburbs 
of a great capital, will soon be deserted 
except by country carts and an occa- 
sional pilgrim from abroad. 

Fortunate in having such an accom- 
plished scholar as Mr. Andrew Tamil- 
ton fora companion, a gentleman whose 
studies during his ten years’ residence 
in Weimar made him the best possible 
guide and commentator, I set out one 
bright morning in an open post-chaise. 
After climbing the hill beyond the In, 
we passed the Webicht, a local name for 
a grove lying between Weimar and Tief- 
furt. It is a natural wood, with under- 
growth of thickets and scattered plant- 
ing of wild-flowers, such as we see every- 
where in this country. I first knew 
it in its late autumn garb, with the ac- 
cessories of falling leaves and wheeling 
ravens, from the lovely picture of Bar- 
on von Gleichen- Russwurm (Schiller’s 
grandson). 

As we turned to the southeast across 
the high, rolling country, Weimar soon 
dropped behind us into the valley of the 
Ilm, and became invisible; the Belve- 
dere rose a little above the horizon line, 
but in all other directions the landscape 
was as lonely and monotonous as Central 
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Russia. It was that season when grass 
is not quite ripe for the scythe, wheat 
and rye are just coming into head, beets 
and potatoes have been hoed, and the 
farmers have a few idle days; conse- 
quently the broad miles of cultivated 
land on either side were almost desert- 
ed. Yet it was a region where a poetic 
brain would involuntarily begin, or go 
on with, its work, — just enough sug- 
gestion in the open expanse of sky, in 
occasional low, distant gleams of blue, 
and in the two or three dells that deep- 
en to the northward, disclosing sheltered 
meadows and groves. 

There are three or four little villages 
on or near the road. I remember the 
names of Umpferstedt and Hohlstedt, 
and the brown old buildings of the lat- 
ter, clustering about a big Lutheran 
church, as dark and heavy in appear- 
ance as the square bastion of a fortress. 
There were always lilacs, peonies, and 
snow-balls — the unfailing flowers of the 
Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon peoples 
in the garden; there was linen bleach- 
ing on the grass-plots beside the pool; 
there were two women to be seen gos- 
siping in the shade, and possibly two 
men behind their beer, in the tavern; 
the toll-ian lifting his bar from the 
highway, and glad of a chance to ex- 
change a few wise remarks with our pos- 
tilion; and lastly, the goose -girl, with 
her bare feet, her long stick, and her 
quacking flocks. These features seem 
sufficiently picturesque, when you set 
them together for the reader of another 
land; yet, divested of its rich associa- 
tions, the road from Weimar to Jena is 
about as uninteresting as any twelve 
miles in the world. 

The upland drains to the northward, 
and its highest crest forms the rim of 
the Saale valley. Thus Napoleon, by 
climbing it from Jena under cover of an 
autumn fog, secured at once the advan- 
tage of position. The battle was fought 
mostly to the eastward of the highway, 
over a continuance of the undulating 
plain. Here Rossbach was avenged, 
even as Sedan has avenged Jena. The 
people do not make a show of the battle- 
ground, for an obvious reason, as they 
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do at Leipzig and Waterloo. Yet the 
battle here was a wholesome, if an ex- 
ceedingly bitter lesson: here the feudal 
spirit really fell, with the sword in its 
heart, although it maintained a galvan- 
ic semblance of life until 1848. The 
hichest part of the field, now overgrown 
with pines, is called the Napoleonsberg. 

We descend into the Mihlthal (mill 
valley), at present, by a new and admi- 
rable piece of road-engineering. Mr. 
Hamilton, pointing it out to me, said, 
‘* The Botenfrau never went this way; 
she took yonder path, which you can 
see rising straight through the woods.*’ 
Ah, the Botenfrau! I had almost for- 
gotten that classic personage. Many of 
her sisters still travel, in shine or rain, 
the mountain-roads of Thiiringia; nay, 
have not I, myself, entrusted her with 
messages, and money for purchases, and 
has she not always faithfully rendered 
account? The ‘* messenger - woman ”’ 
is an ancient institution in the land. She 
has her stated days, when she makes her 
appearance with a deep, square basket, 
slung knapsack-wise to her shoulders, 
with her ever-reliable memory and _ her 
unchallenged honesty, to take your com- 
mission for a volume of poetry or a leg 
of mutton, to borrow for you of a friend 
or pay an importunate enemy. On the 
second day, punctually to the hour, you 
will see her again, —all your business 
promptly attended to for a very trifling 
charge, and a budget of gossip thrown 
in, which you cannot be cruel enough 
to refuse hearing. 

IT wonder what Schiller and Goethe 
would have done without their messen- 
ger-woman. She undoubtedly took five 
hours for the walk between Jena and 
Weimar, for she gossiped and had her 
beer at Hohlstedt and Umpferstedt; but 
the manuscript scene of Wallenstein 
which Schiller sent in the morning was 
in Goethe’s hands in the afternoon, and 
the latter could frequently return his erit- 
icism by ducal estafelle before the au- 
thor had gone to bed. Not only man- 
useripts passed between the two. The 
messenger - woman very often carried 
Teltow beets to Goethe, and fresh pike 
or perch to Schiller. (I cannot under- 
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stand how either should be much of a 
delicacy: Teltow beets are dark roots, 
like stunted parsnips, with a flavor half 
bitter and half medicinal; and the Elbe 
pike is as coarse a fish as ever tempted 
an inland palate.) Sometimes the mes- 
senger carried birthday presents, some- 
times money, often proof-shects; and it 
is startling to think what hostilities of 
the Schlegels, and Biirger, and Kotze- 
bue, may have been stowed away in the 
same basket! If we had any tears to 
spare, we would drop one to thy memo- 
ry, good messenger-woman! We know 
thou wert tanned and leathery of visage, 
stouter of leg than the Graces, and as 
garrulous as any Muse; yet thou wert 
the go-between of the Olympians, a 
peasant-Iris, and shalt not wholly lack 
the honor thou couldst not compre- 
hend! 

Descending into the Miihlthal, we soon 
emerged into the broad, warm, luxuri- 
ant valley of the Saale. Here the bluffs 
and forelands of the upper region have 
almost the dignity of mountains, as they 
stand apart to leave ample space for the 
town and its garden suburbs, and the 
spacious river-meads. Here, below, 
there was no breeze, and the June sun 
had its voluptuous will; every mansion 
and cottage was clasped in a ring of 
blossoming rose-trees. And such roses! 
richly-fed and tenderly-tended rémon- 
tants, opening great circles of white, 
pink, crimson, maroon, or salmon-colored 
petals, such as Persia or Cashmere nev- 
er dreamed of. The rose, indeed, is but 
a gypsy in the Orient: here she is prin- 
cess of an ancient line, and the com- 
monest gardener loves her better than 
Hafiz. How could one echo, looking on 
this peerless perfection of bloom, and 
inhaling the breath that turns sense into 
soul, the mournful afterthought of Omar 
Khayyam ? 

“Yes, but where leaves the rose of yesterday ?" 

As we drove into the city, my friend 
pointed out the old Frommann house, 
where Alwine’s childhood was passed. 
There is still a little garden attached to it, 
and also a garden-house, but the latter 
is surely too new to have been Goethe’s 
residence from sixty to seventy years 
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ago. We stopped at The Black Bear, 
the same hostel wherein Luther spent 
one night, wearing a trooper’s armor 
and calling himself ‘* Squire George,’’ 
on his secret journey from the Wartburg 
to Wittenberg. There was quite a crowd 
in the little university town, by reason 
of Bach’s Passion being given in the 
church; and thus the Frommann family 
was not at home when we first called 
there. 

Through Mr. Hamilton’s kind offices, 
however, I made the acquaintance of a 
lady who was familiar with the court of 
Duke Karl August, and had known 
Goethe in the still fresh and vigorous 
beginning of his age. As a young girl, 
she was one of the principal performers 
in a masque which he wrote, on the oc- 
casion of the Empress of Russia’s visit 
to Weimar; and her account of the kind- 
ly patience with which he drilled her and 
other maidens in their tasks was very 
vivid and delightful. They all went to 
his house to rehearse, and in such a state 
of fright that the most of them were on 
the point of running away. The impos- 
ing presence of the poet, his deep, pow- 
erful voice, and the supreme place in 
German literature which was then, at 
least, universally conceded to him, af- 
fected both the sense and the imagina- 
tion. But the lady who told the story 
concealed her trepidation and stood her 
ground. Goethe, she soon saw, was 
pleased with her apparent self-possession, 
even as he seemed to be annoyed by the 
shyness of her companions. He praised 
while he corrected her delivery of his 
verses, declaimed them for her, and in- 
structed her so gently, yet so wisely, 
that her performance was a famous suc- 
cess. She represented a Genius, with 
wings, gauze, and spangles; her part was 
to address the empress, face to face. 
‘*T felt Goethe’s eye on me,’’ she said 
to us; ‘¢and I thought only of him while 
I spoke. I forgot all about the empress,. 
and everybody was astonished at the 
coolness with which I looked at her.’’ 

There is no great significance in this 
anecdote, by itself. But it is one of 
hundreds which I heard, and which pro- 
duce the same impression of a grand, no- 
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ble, and simply humane personality. I 
cannot go further, now, into any presen- 
tation of Goethe as a character, for this 
is a part of the larger task which led me 
to Weimar; yet I cannot help now and 
then dropping such illustrative details as 
entered into my experience in making 
acquaintance with those who knew the 
poet and the circumstances and associa- 
tions of his life. From alone study of 
his works and the special literature they 
have called forth, I went to the place — 
as was, in fact, inevitable — with a tol- 
erably complete mental outline of the 
man; and it was my greatest cheer and 
satisfaction, when I left Weimar to re- 
turn home, to find that I was only 
obliged to add the necessary light and 
shade, with scarcely the need of a varia- 
tion in the drawing. . 

After dinner, Bach’s Passion being 
ended, we found Friedrich Frommann, 
and were received like old friends. The 
quaint old house, with its long and wind- 
ing passages leading to chambers look- 
ing upon little verdurous courts, where 
there was no sound of the streets, quite 
fascinated me. The dark wooden floors, 
the simple yet comfortable furniture, the 
few choice pictures and busts, the ab- 
sence of mere show, of every sign of 
struggle and emulation, and the not-to- 
be-described atmosphere of art and taste 
and thought which they who know never 
fail to detect with their first sniff of the 
air, —all these were blissfully welcome. 
Herr Frommann and his daughter be- 
stowed upon us the hospitality of the 
house in full unreserve. His sister, Al- 
wine, had given me no letter of intro- 
duction; she simply said, ‘* My brother 
will expect to see you, when you go to 
Jena,’’ and the introduction was thereby 
already made. 

There feel inclined to enter a protest 
against the astonishing distortions of 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s Saxon Studies. 
Teannot but suspect that the author, who 
has so much original as well as inherited 
talent, must have had some unpleasant 
personal experience which has insensi- 
bly colored his pictures. It is difficult, 
otherwise, to account for exaggerations 
which themselves so clearly proclaim 
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their character, and therefore defeat 
their purpose. 

I have found as true, —in America, 
England, Russia, Sweden, France, and 
Italy, —but nowhere truer gentlemen 
and ladies, than in Germany. To doubt 
this is simply to doubt the quality of 
our own original stock. Furthermore, 
although the general average of culture 
may be higher (and I think it is, in our 
Atlantic States), there is no country 
where high eulture includes a larger 
class than in Middle and Northern Ger- 
many. To learn this, one must not be 
merely a member of an American colony, 
in a capital; one must know the various 
circles of society, especially in the small- 
er principalities, freely and familiarly. 
I assume, of course, that the narrower 
prejudices which spring from convention - 
and habit must be given up. I have 
known certain persons to be inexpress- 
ibly shocked because, in accordance 
with old customs, the pudding comes be- 
fore the roast and salad, on some very 
respectable German tables. 

But the Germans have one fault which 
especially grates upon American nerves, 
because each individual of us is sensitive 
with the consciousness that he represents 
the nation. Almost every intelligent 
German has his fixed theory, wherein 
each fact of our day is fitted into its 
place, and he finds it very inconvenient 
to change their relative position. Con- 
sequently, whenever he hears something 
that conflicts with the theory, he ab- 
ruptly rejects it, and is very often un- 
consciously discourteous in his manner of 
doing so. At a public supper in Wei- 
mar, for example, I sat beside an official - 
who gravely stated that the laws of the 
United States had permitted the slave 
trade with Africa until the year 1861! 
When [ quietly told him he was mistak- 
en, he cried, ‘* But it’s true! it ’s a well- 
known fact!’? Then I was provoked to 
say, ‘‘ Sir, this is a subject which I, as 
an American, understand, but which you, 
as a German, do not; I demand, there- 
fore, that you shall not contradict me 
again!’’ The blank surprise on the 
man’s face was a study; I saw at once 
that his contradiction was only the pre- 
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vailing habit of his class, and repented 
me of my temporary irritation. 

This form of egotism is constantly en- 
countered, although it is not often so 
offensively expressed. It is a species of 
chauvinisme which, like individual vanity, 
is seldom consciously possessed by a peo- 
ple. I dare say our American variety 
makes itself felt quite as aggressively by 
any other nation. 

We drove back to Weimar towards 
sunset, when every long swell of the up- 
land or crest of a distant wood was out- 
lined by a keen, golden edge of light. 
The valley of the Ilm opens suddenly, like 
that of the Saale, only half as deep and 
broad, but made very picturesque by the 
old mill and bridge, the high-towered 
castle and the park. The old paths of 
the poets, visible through the gaps in 
the heavy foliage, were doubly cool and 
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secluded in the evening shadow. Fam- 
ilies sat at tables in their gardens and 
took their tea in the open air. Beyond, 
on the avenue stretching away to Belve- 
dere, gleams of fresh color moved to and 
fro; and we met no face which had not 
cast away its anxious look of labor, in a 
glad surrender to the influences of the 
hour. ‘The scene recalled Goethe’s line: 
“* TIere is the people’s proper heaven!” 
Another day of farewells, and I left 
Weimar. There is no Fountain of Trevi 
there, the drinking of whose waters 
would insure me a return; but I might 
have taken a parting cup at the fount- 
ain which is guarded by the lovely 
bronze group of Death and Immortality. 
Perhaps the acceptance of an earnest 
task is a better guarantee than either, 
for it seems to give a presumptive right 
to the years required to perform it. 
Bayard Taylor. 


SISTER BEATRICE. 


A CLoIsTER tale —a strange and ancient thing 
Long since on vellum writ in gules and or: 
And why should Chance to me this trover bring 
From the grim dust-heap of forgotten lore, 
And not to that gray bard still measuring 

His Jaureled years by music’s golden score, 
Nor to some comrade who like him has caught 
The charm of lands by me too long unsought? 


Why not to one who, with a steadfast eye, 
Ingathering her shadow and her sheen, 
Saw Venice as she is, and, standing nigh, 
Drew from the life that old, dismantled queen? 
Or to the poet through whom I well desery 
Castile, and the Campeador’s demesne? 
Or to that eager one whose quest has found 
Each place of long renown, the world around; 


Whose foot has rested firm on either hill, — 

The sea-girt height where glows the midnight sun, 
And wild Parnassus; whose melodious skill 

Has left no song untried, no wreath unwon? 
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Why not to these? Yet, since by Fortune’s will 
This quaint task given me I must not shun, 

My verse shall render, fitly as it may, 

An old church-legend, meet for Christmas Day. 


Once on a time (so read the monkish pages), 
Within a convent —that doth still abide 
Even as it stood in those devouter ages, 

Near a fair city, by the highway’s side — 
There dwelt a sisterhood of them whose wages 
Are stored in heaven: each a virgin bride 

Of Christ, and bounden meekly to endure 
In faith, and works, and chastity most pure. 


A convent, and within a summer-land, 
Like that of Browning and Boccaccio! 

Years since, my greener fancy would have planned 
Its station thus: it should have had, I trow, 

A square and flattened bell-tower, that might stand 
Above deep-windowed buildings long and low, 

Closed all securely by a vine-clung wall 

And shadowed on one side by cypress tall; 


Within the gate, a garden set with care: 
Box-bordered plots, where peach and almond trees 
Rained blossoms on the maidens walking there, 
Or rustled softly in the summer breeze; 
Here were sweet jessamine and jonquil rare, 
And arbors meet for pious talk at ease; 
There must have been a dove-cote too, I know, 
Where white-winged birds like spirits come and go. 


Outside, the thrush and lark their music made 
Beyond the olive-grove at dewy morn; 
By noon, cicalas, shrilling in the shade 
Of oak and ilex, woke the peasant’s horn; 
And, at the time when into darkness fade 
The vineyards, from their purple depths were borne 
The nightingale’s responses to the prayer 
OF those sweet saints at vespers, meek and fair. 


Such is the place that, with the hand and eye 
Which are the joy of youth, I should have painted. 
Say not, who look thereon, that ’tis awry — 
Like nothing real, by rhymesters’ use attainted. 
Ah well! then put the faulty picture by, 
And help me draw an abbess long since sainted. 
Think of your love, each one, and thereby guess 
The fashion of this lady’s beauteousness. 


For in this convent Sister Beatrice, 
Of all her nuns the fairest and most young, 
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Became, through grace and special holiness, 

Their sacred head, and moved, her brood among, 
Dévote Mame et tres-fervente au service ; 

And thrice each day, their hymns and Aves sung, 
At Mary’s altar would before them kneel, 
Keeping her vows with chaste and pious zeal. 


Now in the Holy Church there was a clerk, 
A godly-seeming man (as such there be 

Whose selfish hearts with craft and guile are dark), 
Young, gentle-phrased, of handsome mien and free. 

His passion chose this maiden for its mark, 
Begrudging heaven her white chastity, 

And with most sacrilegious art the while 

He sought her trustful nature to beguile. 


Oft as they met, with subtle hardihood 
He still more archly played the traitor’s part, 
And strove to wake that murmur in her blood 
That times the pulses of a woman’s heart; 
And in her innocence she long withstood 
The secret tempter, but at last his art 
Changed all her tranquil thoughts to love’s desire, 
Her vestal flame to earth’s unhallowed fire. 


So the fair governess, o’ermastered, gave 
Herself to the destroyer, yet as one 

That slays, in pity, her sweet self, to save 
Another from some wretched deed undone; 

But when she found her heart was folly’s slave, 
She sought the altar which her steps must shun 

Thenceforth, and yielded up her sacred trust, 

Ere tasting that false fruit which turns to dust. 


One eve the nuns beheld her entering 
Alone, as if for prayer beneath the rood, 
Their chapel-shrine, wherein the offering 
And masterpiece of some great painter stood, 
The Virgin Mother, without plume or wing 
Ascending, poised in rapt beatitude, 
With hands cross-wise, and intercession mild 
For all who crave her mercy undefiled. 


There Beatrice — poor, guilty, desperate maid — 
Took from her belt the convent’s blessed keys, 
And with them on the altar humbly laid 
Her missal, uttering such words as these 
(Her eyes cast down, and all her soul afraid): 
‘*O dearest mistress, hear me on my knees 
Confess to thee, in helplessness and shame, 
I am no longer fit to speak thy name, 
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‘* Take back the keys wherewith in constancy 
Thy house and altar I have guarded well! 
No more may Beatrice thy servant be, 
For earthly love her steps must needs compel. 
Forget me in this sore infirmity 
When my successor here her beads shall tell.’’ 
This said, the girl withdrew her as she might, 
And with her lover fled that self-same night; 


Fled out, and into the relentless world 

Where Love abides, but Love that breedeth Sorrow, 
Where Purity still weeps with pinions furled, 

And Passion lies in wait her all to borrow. 
From such a height to such abasement whirled 

She fled that night, and many a day and morrow 
Abode indeed with him for whose embrace 
She bartered heaven and her hope of grace, 


Until he left her, ruined and alone, 
Unknowing by what craft to gain her bread 
In the hard world that gives to Want a stone. 
What marvel that she drifted whither led 
The current, that with none to heed her moan 
She reached the shore where life on husks is fed, 
Sank down, and, in the strangeness of her fall, 
Among her fellows was the worst of all! 


After black years their dismal change had wrought 
Upon her beauty, and there was no stay 

By which to hold, some chance or yearning brought 
Her vagrant feet along the convent-way; 

And half as in a dream there came a thought 
(For years she had not dared to think or pray) 

That moved her there to bow her in the dust 

And bear no more, but perish as she must. 


Crouched by the gate she waited, it is told, 
Brooding the past and all of life forlorn, 
Nor dared to lift her pallid face and old 
Against the passer’s pity or his scorn; 
And there perchance had ere another morn 
Died of her shame and sorrows manifold, 
But that a portress bade her pass within 
For solace of her wretchedness or sin. 


To whom the lost one, drinking now her fill 
Of woe that wakened memories made more drear, 
Said, ‘‘ Was there not one Beatrice, until 
Some time now gone, that was an abbess here? ’’ 
‘That was?’’ the other said. ‘‘Is she not still 
The convent’s head, and still our mistress dear? 
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Look! even now she comes with open hand, 
The purest, saintliest lady in the land!’ 


And Beatrice, uplifting then her eyes, 
Saw her own self (in womanhood divine, 

It seemed) draw nigh, with holy look and wise, 
The aged portress leaving at a sign. 

Even while she marveled at that strange disguise, 
There stood before her, radiant, benign, 

The blessed Mother of Mercy, all aflame 

With light, as if from Paradise she came! 


From her most sacred lips, upon the ears 
Of Beatrice, these words of wonder fell: 


Daughter, thy sins are pardoned; dry thy tears, 


And in this house again my mercies tell, 
For in thy stead, myself these woeful years 

Have governed here and borne thine office well. 
Take back the keys: save thee and me alone 
No one thy fall and penance yet hath known!’’ 


Even then, as faded out that loveliness, 
The abbess, looking down, herself descried 
Clean-robed and spotless, such as all confess 
To be a saint and fit for Heaven’s bride. 
So ends the legend, and ye well may guess 
(Who, being untempted, walk in thoughtless pride) 
* God of his grace can make the sinful pure, 
And while earth lasts shall mercy still endure. 


Edmund C. Stedman. 


OLD WOMAN’S GOSSIP. 


XVII. 


My friend left us after a visit of a few 
weeks, taking my sister to Ireland with 
her on a visit to Ardgillan. 


GREAT RussEtt Street, December 21. 

My prarrst H. : My aunt Dall 
brought me home word that you wished 
me to send a letter which should meet 
you on your arrival at Ardgillan; and I 
would have done so, but that I had pre- 
viously promised myself that I would do 
nothing this day till I had copied out the 
fourth act of The Star of Seville, and you 


know unless Iam steady at my work this 
week, I shall break my word a second 
time, which is impossible, as it ought to 
have been at first. 

[A tragedy in five acts, called The Star 
of Seville, at which I was working, is 
here referred to. My father had direct- 
ed my attention to the subject by putting 
in my hands a sketch of the life and 
works of Lope de Vega, by Lord Hol- 
land. The story of La Estrella de Se- 
viglia appeared to my father eminently 
dramatic, and he excited me to choose 
it for the subject of a drama. I did 
so, and Messrs. Saunders and Ottley 
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were good enough to publish it; it had 
no merit whatever, either dramatic or 
poetical (although I think the subject 
gave ample scope for both), and I do not 
remember a line of it.] 

However, it is nine o’clock; I have not 
ceased writing except to dine, and iny 
act is copied; and now I can give you an 
hour before bed-time. How are you? 
and how is dear A. ? give her several 
good kisses for me; she is by this time 
admirable friends with all your circle, I 
doubt not, and slichtly, superficially ac- 
quainted with the sea. ‘Tell her she is 
a careless little puss though, for she for- 
got the plate with my efligy on it for 
Hercules [Miss S *s nephew] which 
she was to have given my aunt to pack 
up. Iam quite sorry about it; tell him, 
however, he shall not lose by it, for I 
will send him both a plate with the Bel- 
videra and a mug with my own natural 
head on it, the next time you return 
home. 

Istood in the dining-room listening to 
your carriage wheels until I believe they 
were only rolling in my imagination; you 
cannot fancy how doleful our breakfast 
was. Henry was perfectly enraged at 
finding that A. was gone in earnest, 
and my father began to wonder how it 
had ever come to pass that he had con- 
sented to let her go. After breakfast, 
Dall and I walked to Mr. Cartwright’s 
(the dentist), who fortunately did not 
torture me much; for if he had, my spirits 
were so exceedingly low that I am sure 
I should have disgraced myself and cried 
like a coward. As soon as we came 
home I set to work, and have never 
stopped copying till I began this letter, 
when, having done my day’s work, I 
thought I might tell you how much I 
miss you and dear A ; 

My father is gone to the theatre upon 
business to-night; my mother is very un- 
well, and Dall and Henry, as well as 
myself, are stupid and dreary. 

My dear H. , tell me how you bore 
the journey and the cold, and how dear 
A fared on the road; how you found 
all your people, and how the dell and 
the sea are looking. Write to me very 
soon and very long. You have let several 
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stitches fall in one of the muffetees you 
knit for me, and it is all running to ruin; 
I must see and pick them up at the the- 
atre on Thursday night. You have left 
all manner of things behind you; among 
others, Channing’s two essays. I will 
keep all your property honestly for you, 
and shall soon have time to read those 
essays, which I very much wish to do. 

A large supply of Christmas fare ar- 
rived from Stafford to-day from my god- 
mother, and among other things, a huge 
nosegay for me. I was very grateful for 
the flowers; they are always a pleasure, 
and to-day I thought they tried to be a 
consolation to me. 

Now I must break off. Do youremem- 
ber Madame de Sévigné’s ‘* Adieu; ce 
n’est pas jusqu’a demain —jusqu’a sa- 
medi —jusqu’ anjourd’hui en huit; c’est 
adieu pour un an’’? and yet I certainly 
have no right to grumble, for our meet- 
ing as we have done latterly is a pleas- 
ure as little to have been anticipated as 
the events which have enabled us to do 
so, and for which I have so many rea- 
sons to be thankful. God bless you, dear 
i. ; kiss dear little A for me, 
and remember me affectionately to all 
your people. Iam yours ever truly, 

Fanny. 

Dall sends her best love to both, and 
all; and Henry bids me tell A that 
the name of the Drury Lane pantomime 
is Harlequin and Davy Jones, or Mother 
Carey’s Chickens; ours is yet a secret; 
he will write her all about it. 


Mr. Cartwright, the eminent dentist, 
was a great friend of my father’s; he was 
a cultivated gentleman of refined taste, 
and an enlightened judge and liberal 
patron of the arts. If anything could 
have alleviated the half-hour’s suspense 
before one obtained admission to his 
beautiful library, which was on some oc- 
casions (of, I suppose, slight importance) 
his ‘* operating - room,’’ it would have 
been the choice specimens of lovely 
landscape painting by the first English 
masters, which adorned his dining-room. 
Ihave sat by Sir Thomas Lawrence at 
the hospitable dinner-table, where Mr. 
Cartwright gave his friends the most 
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agreeable opportunity of using the teeth 
which he preserved for them, and heard 
in his house the best classical English 
vocal music, capitally executed by the 
first professors of that school, and brill- 
jant amicable rivalry of first-rate piano- 
forte performances by Cramer, Neu- 
komm, Hummel, and Moscheles, who 
were all personal friends of their host. 


Great RusseLL ey | 
January 3, 1831. 

My prar H——-: TI promised you, in 
the interesting P. S. I annexed to my 
aunt Dall’s letter, to write to you to-day, 
and I sit down this evening to fulfill my 
promise. My father is gone out to din- 
ner, my mother is asleep on the sofa, 
Dall reclines dozing in that blissful arm- 
chair you wot of, and Henry, happier 
than either, is extended snoring before 
the fire on the softest, thickest, splendid- 
est colored rug (a piece of my mother’s 
workmanship) that the most poetical ca- 
nine imagination could conceive; I should 
think an earthly type of those heavenly 
rugs which virtuous dogs, according to 
your creed, are destined to enjoy. 

[My friend Miss 8 held (with- 
out having so eloquently advocated) the 
theory of her and my friend Miss Cobbe, 
of the possible future existence of ani- 
mals; such animals at any rate as had 
formed literally a precious part of the 
earthly existence of their owners, and 
in whom a certain sense, so nearly re- 
sembling conscience, is developed, by 
their obedience and attachment to the 
superior race, that it is difficult to con- 
sider them unmoral creatures. Perhaps, 
however, if the choice were given our 
four-footed friends to share our future 
prospects and present responsibility, they 
might decline the offer, ‘‘ Thankfu’ they 
werena’ men, but dogs.’7] 

Dear H , the pleasant excitement 
of your society assisted the natural con- 
tentedness or indifference of my disposi- 
tion to throw aside many reflections upon 
myself and others, the life I lead and its 
various annoyances, which have been 
unpleasantly forced upon me since your 
departure; and when I say that I do not 
feel happy, you will not count it merely 
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the blue-devil-ish faney of a German 
brain or an English (that is bilious) 
stomach. 

I think the season of the year, the 
closing and opening of one of the meas- 
ured periods of time into which we di- 
vide our lives, the recurrence of which 
generally brings wanderers back, at least 
for a season, to their homes, and forms 
a rallying point for kindred scattered 
by circumstances, has made me melan- 
choly. The new year has begun, and 
finds us separated from two of our dear 
ones, and ignorant even of the abode or 
fate of one of them. I have a feeling, 
not of dissatisfaction or discontent so 
much as of sadness and weariness, though 
I struggle always and sometimes pretty 
successfully to rouse myself from it. 

You say you wish to know what we 
did on Christmas Day. I7ll tell you. 
In the morning I went to church, after 
which I came home and copied The Star 
of Seville till dinner-time. After din- 
ner my mother, who had proposed spend- 
ing the evening at our worthy pastor’s, 
Mr. Sterky’s, finding my father disin- 
clined for that exertion, remained at 
home and went to sleep; my father like- 
wise, Dall likewise, Henry likewis 
I copied on at my play till bed-time: 
voila. On Monday, contrary to my ex- 
pectation, I had to play Euphrasia be- 
fore the pantomime. Give my love to 
dear A . Henry has, I know, told 
her all about that festive performance, 
or I would have done so; in the mean 
time tell her she respects me more than I 
deserve and much more than I desire, if 
she will not write me a * stupid letter; ”? 


‘she ought to know, better than that, how 


much pleased I should be to hear from 
her in any style. You know we were 
to spend Christmas Eve at my aunt Sid- 
dons’s; we had a delightful evening and 
Iwas very happy. My aunt came down 
from the drawing-room (for we danced 
in the dining-room on the ground floor) 
and sat among us, and you cannot think 
how nice and pretty it was to see her 
surrounded by her clan, more than three 
dozen strong; some of them so hand- 
some, and many with a striking likeness 
to herself, either in feature or expres- 
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sion. Mrs. Harry and Cecy danced with 
us, and we enjoyed ourselves very much; 
I wished for dear A exceedingly. 
Wednesday we dined at Mrs. Mayow’s. 

[My mother’s dear friend, Mrs. Mayow, 
was the wife of a gentleman in a high 
position in one of our government offices. 
She was a West Indian creole, and a 
singularly beautiful person. Her com- 
plexion was of the clear olive-brown of 
a perfectly Moorish skin, with the color 
of a damask rose in her cheeks, and lips 
as red as coral. Her features were clas- 
sically symmetrical, as was the soft, oval 
contour of her face; her eyes and hair 
were as black as night, and the former 
had a halo of fine lashes of the most 
magnificent length. She never wore 
any head-dress but a white muslin tur- 
ban, the effect of which on her superb 
dark face was strikingly handsome, and 
not only its singularity but its noble and 
becoming simplicity distinguished her 
in every assembly, amid the various fan- 
tastic head-gear of each successive Pa- 
risian ‘‘ fashion of the day.’’ As a girl 
she had been remarkably slender, but 
she grew to an enormous size, without 
the inereased bulk of her person disfig- 
uring or rendering coarse her beautiful 
face. | 

Thursday I acted Lady Townley and 
acted it abominably ill, and was much 
mortified to find that Cecilia had got my 
cousin Harry to chaperon her two boys 
to the play that night; because, as he 
never before went to see me act, it is 
rather provoking that the only time he did 
so I should have sent him to sleep, which 
he gallantly assured me I did. I do not 
find cousins so much more polite than 
brothers (one’s natural born plagues) 
as to warrant Praed’s assertion in the 


song, — 
‘* Have you ever a cousin, Tom? 
Does she happen to sing? 
Sisters, we ’ve all by the dozen, Tom, 
But a cousin's a different thing.” 


Harry’s compliment to my acting had 
quite a brotherly tenderness, I think. 
Friday, New Year’s Eve, we went to a 
ball at Mrs. G——’s, which I did not 
much enjoy; and yesterday, New Year’s 
Day, Henry and I spent the evening at 
Mrs. Harry’s. There was no one there 
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but Cecy and her two boys, and we 
danced, almost without stopping, from 
eight till twelve. 

[The lads my cousin Cecilia called her 
boys were the two younger sons of her 
brother George Siddons, Mrs, Siddons’s 
eldest son, then and for many years 
after collector of the port at Calcutta. 
These lads and their sisters were being 
educated in England, and were spend- 
ing their Christmas holidays with their 
grandmother, Mrs. Siddons. The young- 
est of these three schoolboys, Henry, 
was the father of the beautiful Mrs. 
Scott - Siddons of the present day. It 
was in the house of my cousin George 
Siddons, then one of the very pleasant- 
est and gayest in Calcutta, that his young 
nephew, Harry, son of his sister-in-law, 
my dear Mrs. Harry Siddons, was to 
find a home on his arrival in India, and 
subsequently a wife in Harrict, the sec- 
ond daughter of the house. ] 

I like Cecilia much better than I did 
formerly. She used to seem to me to 
want humanizing; but I have taken to 
her much more cordially ever since she 
said she liked to see us young things 
dancing; that is a benevolent emotion, 
akin to pure philanthropy, for which I 
should not have given her credit; more- 
over, she last night gave me two spon- 
taneous kisses, by which I was the more 
flattered and pleased because her dispo- 
sition and manner have always appeared 
to me the reverse of caressing; in short, 
if I can but ‘‘ keep my eye upon her,” 
I think I shall get very fond of her, but 
if I once lose sight of her, T am afraid 
the next time we meet we shall have all 
our work to do over again. Mrs. Har- 
ry is not very well, though I think she 
tries to keep herself from dwelling upon 
Harry’s departure as much as she can; 
but the dark cloud of approaching sep- 
aration is already throwing its shadow 
over them all; and the other night at 
Mrs. G *s ball, Sally [his sister] said 
to me, as she watched Harry dancing, 
with the tears in her eyes, ‘‘ It is what 
he has wished and what he has chosen, 
therefore we are content. He leaves us 
under every advantage, with the finest 
appointment, and goes to uncle George’s 
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house, which will be at once his home; 
therefore we ought to be thankful, but 
parting for ten years is a sore trial” J 
eannot think what his mother will do; 
though I cannot think why I say that, 
for I know she will bear her trial with 
patient courage and uncomplaining, un- 
selfish resignation. Willy [her second 
son] returns to Switzerland to his school 
at Hofwyl, under Dr. de Fellenberg, on 
Tuesday. 

Tam to act Juliet to-morrow, and Ca- 
lista on Thursday; Friday and Satur- 
day I am to act Mrs. Haller and Lady 
Townley at Brighton. I shall see the 
sea, that’s one comfort, and it will be 
something to live upon for some time to 
come. Next Wednesday week I am to 
come out in Bianea, in Milman’s Fazio. 
Do you know the play? It is very pow- 
erful, and my part is a very powerful 
one indeed. I have hopes it may suc- 
ceed greatly. Mr. Warde is to be my 
Fazio, for, I hear, people object to my 
having my father’s constant support, and 
wish to see me act alone ; what geese, to 
be sure! I wonder whether they think 
my father has hold of strings by the 
means of which he moves my arms and 
legs! I am very glad something likely 
to strike the public is to be given before 
Inez de Castro (a tragedy of Miss Mit- 
ford’s), for it will need all the previous 
success of a fine play and part to carry 
us safely through that. 

Thave not seen Mr. Murray again; I 
conclude he is out of town just now. 
And now that I have told you all the 
news of the past, and some of the future, 
I will answer what you say about A 
in your letter. As to her veneration for 
me, that I should be tempted to regret, 
for I most certainly do not deserve it; 
though, at the same time that I feel quite 
unfit to be her model, the fear of having 
a bad influence upon any one must al- 
ways act as a strong check upon me; but 
it is to very little purpose that one cul- 
tivates good principles if every breath of 
circumstance is to make one swerve from 
them. Oh, my dear H. » for all my 
conceit, I assure you I am, for the most 
part, anything but well pleased with my- 
self. I will leave off this letter, and go 
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to bed and sleep, which is pleasanter 
and wholesomer than self-contemplation. 
T long for you both back very much; we 
all of us miss dear A , and I espe- 
cially want you. Iam glad that though 
she is altogether more amiable than [ 
am, you do not like her better, — as well, 
I should not mind,—but not better; 
however, I had better not say this, for 
you will yet have time to do so, and if 
you do, why, I’ll manage to make up my 
mind to it. 

We have made all inquiries about 
poor, dear A ’s trunk, and of course 
as soon as we hear of it, it will be sent 
to her; Iam very sorry for her, poor, 
dear little child, but I advise her, when 
she does get them, to put on each of her 
new dresses for an hour by turns, and 
sit opposite the glass in them. Good-by, 
dear H. . Your affectionate 

BK, 

My father will, Iam sure, make such 
arrangements for me in Dublin as will 
enable me to come to Ardgillan for a 
day or two. My mother bids me tell 
you to say all manner of ‘ thanks and 
obligations ’’ to Mrs. T » “to whom,” 
she says, with a most conscious look, * 1 
suppose I ought to have written.’’? So 
mind, dear H. ; you get her off well 
with your sister. 


Great RussELL STREET, } 
6th January, 1831. 

Dearest H——-: I have only time to 
say two words to you, for I am in the 
midst of preparations for our flight to 
Brighton, to-morrow. Thank you for 
your last letter; I liked it very much and 
will answer it at length when we come 
back to town. 

Mr. Murray has got my MSS., but I 
have yet heard nothing about it from 
him. My fire is not in that economical 
invention, the ‘* miserable basket ’’ [an 
iron frame fitting inside our common- 
sized grate to limit the extravagant con- 
sumption of coal], but well spread out 
in the large comfortable grate; yet I am 
sitting with my door and windows all 
wide open; it is a lovely, bright, mild 
spring day. Ido not lose my time any 
more of a morning watching the fire 
kindling, for the housemaid lights it be- 
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fore I get out of bed, so my poetry and 
philosophy are robbed of a most inter- 
esting subject of meditation. 

With regard to what you say about 
A. , I do not know that I expected 
her to love, though I was sure she would 
admire nature; she is very young yet, 
and her quick, observant mind and tend- 
ency to wit and sarcasm make human 
beings more amusing, if not more inter- 
esting, to her than inanimate objects. It 
is not the beauty of nature alone, as it 
appeals merely to our senses, that pro- 
duces that passionate love for it which 
induces us to prefer communion with it 
to the intercourse of our fellows. The 
elevated trains of thought, and the pro- 
found and sublime aspirations which the 
external beauty of the world suggests, 
draw and rivet our minds and souls to 
its contemplation, and produce a sort of 
awful sense of companionship with the 
Unseen, which cannot, I think, be an 
experience of early youth. For then 
the volatile, vivid, and various spirit, 
with its sympathizing and communica- 
tive tendency, has a strong propensity to 
spend itself on that which can return its 
value in like commodity; and exchange 
of thought and feeling is a preponderat- 
ing desire and necessity, and human fel- 
lowship and intercourse is naturally at- 
tractive to unworn and unwearied hu- 
man nature. I suppose the consolatory 
element in the beautiful unhuman world 
in which we live is not often fully ap- 
preciated by the young, they want com- 
paratively so little of it; youth is itself 
so thoroughly its own consoler. Some 
years hence, I dare say A will love 
both the sea and sky better than she 
does now. To a certain degree too, the 
love of solitude, which generally accom- 
panies a deep love for nature, is a kind 
of selfishness that does not often exist in 
early life. 

T am desired to close this letter im- 
mediately; I have therefore only time to 
add that I act Calista to-night here, 
Mrs. Haller to-morrow at Brighton, and 
Saturday, also there, Lady Townley. 
On Monday I act Juliet here, and on 
Wednesday Bianca in Fazio, — when 
pray for me! Now you know where to 
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think of me. I will write to you a real 
letter on Sunday. 

You ask me if we all thought your 
blunder about A ’s trunk very stu- 
pid. Yes, indeed we did, and I abused 
you for it, like a true friend (to stop 
everybody else’s mouth), more than any 
one else did, or dared. 

Kiss A for me, and do not be un- 
happy, my dear, for you will soon sce 
me again; and in the mean time I ad- 
vise you, as you think my picture so 
much more agreeable than myself, to 
console yourself with that. . 

Dall has got such a nice name for me, 
— ‘‘ Spit-fire!’? and only because I told 
her I should like to make her ribs a grid- 
iron to broil her heart upon, which oh 
T wish I had invented myself! but’t is 
a pleasant conception of Lord Byron’s, 
which I have merely adopted and quot- 
ed, thinking it enchanting. Good-by. 
Your affectionate Fanny. 


The fascination of sitting by a brook 
and watching the lapsing water, or on the 
sands the oncoming, uprising, breaking, 
and melting away of the white wave- 
crests, is, | suppose, matter of univers- 
al experience. I do not know whether 
watching fire has the same irresistible 
attraction for everybody. It has almost 
a stronger charm for me; and the hours 
T have spent sitting on the rug in front 
of my grate and watching the wonder- 
ful creature sparkling and glowing there 
have been almost more than I dare re- 
member. I was obliged at last, in order 
not to waste half my day in the contem- 
plation of this bewitching element, to 
renounce a practice I long indulged in 
of lighting my own fire; but to this 
moment I envy the servant who does 
that office, or should envy her but that 
she never remains on her knees worship- 
ing the beautiful, subtle spirit she has 
evoked, as I could still find it in my 
heart to do. 

T think I remember that Shelley had 
this passion for fire-gazing; it’s a com- 
fort to think that whatever he could say, 
he could never see more enchanting 
things in his grate than I have in mine; 
but indeed, even for Shelley, the motions 
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and the colors of flames are unspeak- 
able. 


Great RussELt STREET, | 
January 9, 1831. 

Dear H——-: I promised you a letter 
to-day, and if I can do so now, at least I 
will begin to keep my promise, though I 
think it possible my courage may fail 
me after the first side of my sheet of pa- 
per. We arrived in town from Bright- 
on this afternoon at four o’clock, and 
though it is not yet ten Iam so weary, 
and have so much to do to-morrow (re- 
hearsing Fazio and acting Juliet), that 
I think I shall not sit up much longer 
to-night, even to write to you. 

We found my mother tolerably well, 
and Henry, who had been out skating 
all day, in great beauty and high spirits. 
T must now tell you what I had not room 
for when I wrote you those few lines in 
A s letter. 

Mr. Barton, a friend of John’s who 
traveled with him in Germany, and 
whose sister has lately married John 
Sterling (of whom you have often heard 
us speak), called here the other day, 
and during the course of a long visit 
told us a great deal of the very begin- 
ning of this Spanish expedition, and 
of the share Mr. Sterling and Richard 
Trench [the present venerable arch- 
bishop of Dublin] had in its launching. 

Tt seems (though he would not say 
whence they derived them) that they 
were plentifully supplied with funds, 
with which they purchased and manned 
a vessel destined to carry arms and am- 
munition to Spain for the purposes of the 
revolutionists. This ship they put un- 
der command of an experienced smug- 
gler, and it was actually leaving the 
mouth of the Thames with Sterling and 
Mr. Trench on board it, bound for Spain, 
when by order of Lord Aberdeen it was 
stopped. Our two young gentlemen 
jumped into a boat and made their es- 
cape, but Mr. Sterling, hearing that gov- 
ernment threatened to proceed against 
the captain of the captured vessel, came 
forward and owned it as his property, 
and exonerated the man, as far as he 
could, from any share of the blame at- 
taching to an undertaking in which he 
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was an irresponsible instrument. Mat- 
ters were in this state, with a prosecu- 
tion pending over John Sterling, when 
the ministry was changed, and nothing 
further has been done or said by goy- 
ernment upon the subject since. 

My brother had gone off to Gibraltar 
previously to all this, to take measures 
for facilitating their landing; he is now 
quietly and I hope comfortably winter- 
ing there. Torrijos, it seems, is not at 
all disheartened, but is waiting for the 
propitious moment, which, however, from 
the appearance of things I should not 
consider likely to be at hand just yet. 
Mr. Sterling has, I understand, been so 
seriously ill since his marriage that at 
one time his life was despaired of, and 
even now that he is a little recovered he 
is ordered to Madeira as soon as he can 
be moved. This is very sad for his poor 
bride. 

O£ our home circle I have nothing to 
tell you. My father, Dall, and I had 
a very delightful day on Saturday at 
Brighton. After a lovely day’s journey, 
we arrived there on Friday. Our com- 
panion in the coach luckily happened to 
be a son of Dr. Burney’s, who was an 
old and intimate friend of my father’s, 
and they discoursed together the whole 
way along, of all sorts of events and 
people: of my uncle John and my aunt 
Siddons, in their prime; of Mrs. Jordan 
and the late king; of the present one, 
Harlowe, Lawrence, and innumerable 
other folk of note and notoricty. Among 
other things they lad a long discussion 
on the subject of Hamlet’s feigned or 
—as my father maintains and I believe 
—real madness; all this formed a very 
amusing accompaniment to the history 
of Sir Launcelot du Lac, which I was 
reading with much delight when I was 
not listening to their conversation. 

I like all that concerns the love ad- 
ventures of these valorous knights of 
yore; but their deadly blows and des- 
perate thrusts, their slashing, gashing, 
mashing, mangling, and hewing bores 
me to death. The fate of Guinevere 
interested me deeply, but Sir Launce- 
lot’s warlike exploits I got dreadfully 
weary of; I prefer him greatly in hall 
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and bower rather than in tournament 
and. battle-field. 

We got into Brighton at half - past 
four and had just time to dine, dress, 
and go to the theatre, where we were to 
act The Stranger. The house was very 
full indeed, but my reception was not 
quite what I had expected; for wheth- 
er they were disappointed in my dress 
(Mrs. Haller being traditionally clothed 
in droopacious white muslin, and I dress- 
ing her in gray silk, which is both stiff 
and dull looking, as I think it should 
be) or whether, which I think still more 
likely, they were disappointed in my 
‘¢ personal appearance,’’ which, as you 
know, is neither tragical nor heroic, I 
know not, but I thought their welcome 
rather cold; but the truth is, I believe 
my London audience spoils me for every 
other. However, the play went off ad- 
mirably, and I believe everybody was 
satisfied, not excepting the manager, 
who assured me so full and enthusiastic 
a house had not been seen in Brighton 
for many years. 

Our rooms at the inn [the old Ship 
was then the famous Brighton hotel] 
looked out upon the sea, but it was so 
fogey when we entered Brighton that 
although I perceived the motion of the 
waves through the mist that hung over 
them, their color and every object along 
the shore was quite indistinct. The 
next morning was beautiful. Dall and 
Iran down to the beach before break- 
fast; there are no sands, unluckily, but 
we stood ankle- deep in the shingles, 
watching the ebbing tide and snifling 
the sweet salt air for a long time with 
great satisfaction. After breakfast we 
rehearsed The Provoked Husband, and 
from the theatre proceeded to take a 
walk. Ido not know whether you were 
ever at Brighton; but if you were not I 
am afraid my description will hardly 
show it to you. The cliffs rise all along 
the coast from Brighton to Hastings, 
and so on to Dover, where they attain 
a great height. There are, as I told 
you, no sands, but when the tide is up 
it nearly washes the foot of the cliffs. 
For about two miles we walked along 
a fine esplanade crowning the heights, 
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with the sea stretched out below us to 
the horizon, on one hand, and on the 
other every variety of style of building 
that the not very chaste taste of our mod- 
ern architects could suggest, — squares, 
crescents, terraces, all magnificent stucco 
edifices, without, perhaps, much individ- 
ual beauty or elegance; but, seen from 
the sea, or en masse at an appropriate 
distance, I dare say the whole would 
have the appearance of some of Martin’s 
incredible ranges of architecture, and 
look imposing —that is, imposturing — 
enough. 

All this was very fine, but still it was 
streets and houses; and there were crowds 
of gay people parading up and down, 
looking as busy about nothing and as 
full of themselves as if the great awful 
sea had not been close beside them. 
Tn fact, I was displeased with the levity 
of their deportment, and the contrast of 
all that fashionable frivolity with the 
grandest of all natural objects seemed 
to me incongruous and discordant; and 
IT was so annoyed at finding myself by 
the sea- side and yet still surrounded 
with all the glare and gayety of Londen, 
that I think I wished myself at the bot- 
tom of the cliff and Brighton at the 
bottom of the sea. However, we walked 
on and on, beyond the Parade, beyond 
the town, till we had nothing but the 
broad open downs to contrast with the 
broad open sea, and then I was com- 
pletely happy. I gave my muff to my 
father and my fur tippet to Dall, for the 
sun shone powerfully on the heights, 
and I walked and ran along the edge of 
the cliffs, gazing and pondering, and 
enjoying the solemn sound and the brill- 
iant sight, and the nervous excitement 
of a slight sense of fear as I peeped over 
at the depth below me. From this di- 
yersion, however, my father called me 
away, and, to console me for not allow- 
ing me to run the risk of being dashed 
to pieces, offered to run a race up a 
small hill with me, and beat me hollow. 

We had walked about four miles when 
we halted at one of the Preventive Serv- 
ice stations to look about us. The tide 
had not yet come in, but its usual height 
when up was indicated, first by a deli- 
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cate, waving fringe of sea- weed, like 
very bright green moss, and then, near- 
er in shore, by an inerustation of chalk 
washed from the cliffs, which formed a 
deep embossed silver embroidery along 
the coast as far as eye could see. The 
sunshine was dazzling, and its light on 
the detached masses of milky chalk 
which lay far beneath us made them ap- 
pear semi-transparent, like fragments of 
alabaster or carnelian. I was wishing 
that I could but get down the cliff, when 
a worthy sailor appeared toiling up it, 
and I discovered his winding staircase 
cut in the great chalk wall, down which 
I proceeded without further ado. I was 
a little frightened, for the steps were 
none of the most regular or convenient, 
and I felt as if I were hanging (and at 
an uncomfortable distance from either) 
between heaven and earth. I got down 
safe, however, and ran to the water’s 
edge, danced a galop on one smooth lit- 
tle sand island, waited till the tide, 
which was coming up, just touched my 
toes, gave it a kick of cowardly defiance, 
and then showed it a fair pair of heels 
and scrambled up the cliff again, very 
much enchanted with my expedition. 

I think a fight with smugelers up that 
steep staircase at night, with a heavy 
sea rolling and roaring close under it, 
would be glorious! When I reached 
the top my father said it was time to go 
home, so we returned. The Parade was 
crowded like Hyde Park in the height 
of the season [Thackeray called Brighton 
London - super- Mare], and when once 
I was out of the crowd and could look 
down upon it from our windows as it 
promenaded up and down, I never saw 
anything gayer: carriages of every de- 
scription — most of them open — caval- 
cades of ladies and gentlemen riding 
to and fro, throngs of smart bonnets 
and fine dresses; and beyond all this 
the high tide, with one broad, crimson 
path across it thrown by the sun, look- 
ing as if it led into some enchanted 
world beyond the waters. 

I thoucht of dear A ; for though 
she is seeing the sea, — and I think the 
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er, far more beautiful than this, —I am 
sure she would have been enchanted with 
the life, the bustle, and brilliancy of the 
Parade combined with its fine sea view, 
for I, who am apt rather selfishly to wish 
myself alone in the enjoyment of nature, 
looked at the bright, moving throng with 
pleasure when once I was out of it. 

Our house at the theatre at night was 
very fine; and now, as you are perhaps 
tired of Brighton, you will not be sorry 
to get home with me; but pray commu- 
nicate the end of our ‘‘ land sorrow ’’ to 
A. We were to start for London 
Sunday morning at ten [a journey of 
six hours by coach, now of less than 
two by rail], and my father had taken 
three inside places in a coach, which 
was to call for us at our inn. I ran 
down to the beach and had a few mo- 
ments alone there. It was a beautiful 
morning, and the fishing boats were one 
by one putting out into the calmest 
sleepy sea. I longed to ask to be taken 
on board one of them; but I was sum- 
moned away to the coach, and found on 
reaching it that, the fourth place being 
ocenpied by a siekly looking woman with 
a sickly looking child nearly as big as 
herself in her lap, my father, notwith- 
standing the coldness of the morning, had 
put himself on the outside. Dall, who 
does not mind being inconvenienced her- 
self to any amount, but cannot bear that 
my father should be so, was much an- 
noyed, and muttered all sorts of impre- 
cations on the insatiable greed of gain of 
coach office agents who, for the sake of 
the price of half a place, stuff an undue 
number of sufferers in their ‘ leathern 
conveniences,’’ or oblige those who will 
not submit to this imposition to pay 
‘inside’? and travel ‘out.’? But the 
indomitable sweetness of her natural 
disposition very soon getting the better 
of her indignation, she presently sug- 
gested to the forlorn female that, as my 
father was not coming, she had better 
relieve herself by putting the child in 
his place. This was declined for some 
time, until J again remonstrated on her 
continuing to burden herself while there 
was a vacant seat; whereupon, not with- 
out some reluctance on its own part, the 
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burden was transferred from its moth- 
er’s knees to a place by my aunt. It 
had not been there long before its ten- 
der parent, looking anxiously in its omi- 
nously yellow face, observed, ‘* You see, 
mem, last time she sat that way, with 
her back to the osses, she were so awful 
sick!’’ With the utmost trepidation I 
proposed an instant change of seats with 
me, which was rapidly effected, and to 
shut the universe (which was beginning 
to heave) from my sight, —such is the 
power of imagination and sympathy, — 
I went to sleep; from which blessed 
refuge of the wretched I was recalled 
by a powerful and indescribable smell, 
which, seizing me by the nose, naturally 
induced me to open my eyes. Mother 
and daughter were each devouring a 
lump of black, strong, greasy plum cake; 
as a specific, I presume, against (or for?) 
sickness in a stage-coach. 


The late Duke of Beaufort, when 
Marquis of Worcester, used frequently 
to amuse himself by driving the famous 
fast Brighton coach, the Highflyer. One 
day, as my father was hastily depositing 
his shilling gratuity in his driver's out- 
stretched hand, a shout of laughter and 
a ‘* Thank ye, Charles Kemble,’’ made 
him aware of the gentleman Jehu under 
whose care he had performed the jour- 
ney. 

Wednesday, January 12, 1831. 

Dearest : Treceived your let- 
ter dated the 7th the night before last, 
and purposed ending this long epistle 
yesterday evening with an answer to it, 
but was prevented by having to go with 
my mother to dine with Mrs. L 4 
that witty woman and more than middle- 
aged beauty you have heard me speak 
of. Iwas repaid for the exertion I had 
not made very willingly, for I had a 
pleasant dinner. ‘This lady has a large 
family and very large fortune, which at 
her death goes to her eldest son, who is 
a young man of enthusiastically religious 
views and feelings; he has no profession 
or occupation, but devotes himself to 
building chapels and schools, which he 
himself superintends with unwearied as- 
siduity; and though he has never taken 
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orders, he preaches at some place in the 
city, to which crowds of people flock to 
hear him; none of which is at all agree- 
able to his mother, whose chief anxiety, 
however, is lest some one of the fair 
Methodists who attend his exhortations 
should admire his earthly expectations 
as much as his heavenly prospects, and 
induce this young apostle to marry her 
for her soul’s sake; all which his mother 
told mine, with many lamentations over 
the godly zeal of her ‘ serious ’’ son, 
certainly not often made with regard to 
young men who are likely to inherit fine 
fortunes and estates. One of this young 
gentleman’s sisters is strongly imbued 
with the same religious feeling, and I 
think her impressions deepened by her 
very delicate state of health. Iam much 
attracted by her gentle manner, and the 
sweet, serious expression of her face, and 
the earnest tone of her conversation; I 
like her very much. 

Indeed, external influences and cir- 
cumstances do affect me much more than 
they ought, dear H , and it is a dose 
of humility poured down one’s throat 
when one contrasts one’s own weakness 
with the strength of all that surrounds 
one, and the prevailing power of events 
against feeling, reason, and even prin- 
ciple. 

My mother is reading Moore’s Life of 
Byron, and has fallen in love with the 
latter and in hate with his wife. She 
declares that he was originally good, 
generous, humble, religious, — indeed, 
everything that a man can be short of 
absolute perfection. She thinks me nar- 
row-minded and prejudiced because I 
do not care to read his life, and because, 
in spite of all Moore’s assertions, I main- 
tain that with Byron’s own works in one’s 
hand his character cannot possibly be a 
riddle to anybody. I dare say the devil 
may sometimes be painted blacker than 
he is; but Byron has a fancy for the 
character of Lucifer, and seems to me, 
on the contrary, ires pauvre diable. I 
have no idea that Byron was half fiend, 
half man (at least no more so than all 
of us are); I dare say he was not at all 
really an atheist, as he has been reput- 
ed; indeed, I do not think Lord Byron, 
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in spite of all the fuss that has been 
made about him, was by any means an 
uncomynon character. His genius was 
indeed rare, but his pride, vanity, and 
selfishr.ess were only so in degree. You 
know, HL , nobody was ever a more 
fanatical worshiper of his poetry than I 
was: time was that I devoured his verses 
(poison as they were to me) like ‘* rasp- 
berry tarts;’’ I still know, and remem- 
ber with delight, their exquisite beauty 
and noble vigor, but they don’t agree 
with me. And, without knowing any- 
thing of his religious doubts or moral de- 
linquencies, I cannot at all agree with 
Mr. Moore that upon the showing of his 
own works Byron was a ‘‘ good man.’’ 
If he was, no one has done him such in- 
justice as himself; and if he was good, 
then what was Milton? and what genial 
and gentle Shakespeare ? 

What an inhuman long letter I have 
written you, dear HL ! I hope it has 
not been a dreadful infliction; it is such 
a pleasure, and just now a great relief 
to me, to go on gossiping with you, for it 
prevents me from thinking of what makes 
me very nervous — that to-night is my 
first time of acting in Fazio. I am to 
stand alone too, without my father. Mr. 
Warde has been put into the part of 
Fazio, and the play thus really rests 
upon my shoulders. I turn very sick as 
I think of my first words. 

I must tell you that Henry is prepar- 
ing himself to fall headlong into love 
with Mrs. Norton. He has latterly ex- 
pressed the most ardent desire to meet 
her, which my mother has informed him 
shall not be accomplished through her 
agency; but the beautiful ‘* Caroline ”’ 
is just now sitting to Mr. Hayter, with 
whom Henry is very intimate. He has 
seen her picture at Hayter’s studio, and 
though he has scrupulously kept away, 
hitherto, on the days he knows she is 
there, I am in hourly expectation of 
hearing that he has met her at the door 
or passed her on the stairs, and has be- 
come cinders and ashes for her sake; 
while my mother is in an incessant blaze 
of apprehension for his, — which fiery 
comparisons remind me of far other 
things. 
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Our newspapers have become most 
melancholy literature of late, full of the 
results of these special commissions and 
of the executions of these unhappy in- 
cendiaries. You must keep Dublin quiet 
or we shall not come there this summer, 
and that would be a terrible disappoint- 
ment! 

Should you like to be M. de Polignac? 
[lately removed from the head of the 
French ministry, at the time of the break- 
ing up of the government of Charles 
X.] Whatanumber of poems and plays 
he will have time to write now, if he 
wishes and can. If I were Sir Launcelot 
du Lac, I would start for Poland, and 
to-day rather than to-morrow. Poor Po- 
land! I have great faith in that cause, 
which is a noble one, though, as Cleo- 
patra says, ‘‘ Some innocents ’scape not 
the thunder-bolt,’’ and as Beatrice says, 
‘*] wish I were a man”? to venture my 
life in such a quarrel. 

Good-by, dear H ; write me a long 
“thank you’? for this longest of mor- 
tal letters, and believe that I am your 
ever affectionate F. A. K. 

I began living upon my allowance 
on New Year’s Day, and am keeping a 
most rigorous account of every farthing I 
spend. I have a tolerable ‘‘ acquisitive- 
ness ’? among my other organs, but think 
I would rather get than keep money, and 
to earn would always be pleasanter to 
me than to save. I act in Fazio to- 
night, Friday, and Monday next, so you 
will know where to find me on those 
evenings. 


Monday, 27th. 

Dear : Horace Twiss has been 
out of town, and I have been obliged to 
delay this fora frank. You will be glad, 
I know, to hear that Fazio has made 
a great hit. Milman is coming to see 
me in it to-night; I wish I could induce 
him to write me such another part. 

We are over head and ears in the mire 
of chancery again. The question of the 
validity of our—the great theatre — 
patents is now before Lord Brougham; 
I am afraid they are not worth a far- 
thing. Iam to hear from Mr. Murray 
some day this week; considering the feat- 
ures of my handwriting, it is no wonder 
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it has taken him some time to become 
acquainted with the MSS. 


Great Russet STREET, 
January 29, 1831. i 

My pear H : Ihave here by me 
three things, calling themselves letters, 
from you; the last, indeed, is something 
deserving the name, but the first two 
are mere complaints about my silence 
sprawled at the utmost possible exten- 
sion over half sheets of paper, ‘¢ Have 
I forgotten you,’ ete., and such like un- 
worthy absurdities; but if conviction in 
the shape of my last letter does not over- 
whelm you, I do not intend that re- 
proaches in this should annihilate you. 
In speaking as you do about want of 
perseverance and love of admiration in 
young people, I think you can hardly 
know how well calculated to produce 
those results our education has been; 
the harvest is what might have been 
expected from the seed that was sown. 
All our oceupations have been of a desul- 
tory and exciting kind, and all our do- 
ings and sayings have been made matter 
of surprise and admiring comment; of 
course, therefore, we are disinclined for 
anything like serious or solid study, and 
naturally conclude that sayings and do- 
ings so much admired and wondered at 
are admirable and astonishing. A 
is possessed of strong powers of ridicule, 
and the union of this sarcastic vein with 
a vivid imagination seems to me unusual; 
their prey is so different that they sel- 
dom hunt in company, I think. When 
Theard that she was reading Mathilde 
(Madame Cottin), T was almost afraid 
of its effect upon her. T remember at 
school, when I was her age, crying three 
whole days and half nights over it; but I 
certainly overrated her sensibility. Her 
letter to me contained a summary, abu- 
sive criticism of Mathilde as a book, and 
ended by presenting to me one of those 
ludicrous images which I abhor, because, 
while they destroy every serious or ele- 
vated impression, they are so absurd that 
one cannot defend one’s self from the 
“ idiot laughter ’’ they excite, and leave 
one no associations but grinning ones 
with one’s romantic ideals. Mathilde 
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bald! — which after all is nonsense, be- 
cause though nuns cut off their hair they 
don’t shave their heads; still, Mathilde 
even with a stiff little curly crop is what 
T should call an image decidedly destrue- 
tive of the weeping, aching passion of 
woe with which I closed the book. Her 
letters are very cleyer and make me 
laugh exceedingly, but I am sorry she 
has such a detestation of Mrs. Marcet 
and natural philosophy. As for her let- 
ters being shown about, I am not sorry 
that my indiscretion has relieved A 
from a restraint which, if it had only 
been disagreeable to her, would not have 
mattered so much, but which is caleu- 
lated to destroy all possibility of free and 
natural correspondence, and inevitably 
renders letters mere compositions and 
their young authors vain and pretentious. 
Thave always thought the system a bad 
one, for under it, if a girl’s letters are 
thought dull, she feels as if she had made 
a failure, and if they are langhed at and 
passed from hand to hand with her 
knowledge, the result is much worse; and 
in either case what she writes is no long- 
er the simple expression of her thoughts 
and feelings, but samples of wit, ridicule, 
and comic fancy which are to be thought 
amusing and clever by others than those 
to whom they are addressed. 

You say my mother in her note to 
you speaks well of my acting in Bianca. 
Tt has succeeded very well, and T think 
T act some of it very well; but my chief 
pleasure in its success was certainly her 
approbation. She isa very severe critic, 
and, as she censures sharply, I am only 
too thankful when I escape her condem- 
nation. I think you will be pleased with 
Bianca. I was surprised when I came 
to act it at finding how terribly it affected 
me, for I am not naturally at all jealous, 
and in this play, while feigning to be so, 
it seemed to me that it must be really 
the most horrible suffering conceivable ; 
T am almost sorry that I can imagine it 
well enough to represent it well. 

You say that we love intellect, but I 
do not agree with you; I do not think 
intellect excites love. I do not even 
think that it increases our love for those 
we do love, though it adds admiration to 
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our affection. I certainly do admire in- 
tellect immensely; mental power, which 
allied to moral power, goodness, is a 
force to uphold the universe. 

I have forsworn all discussions about 
Byron; my mother and I differ so en- 
tirely on the subject that, as I cannot 
adopt her view of his character, I find 
it easier to be silent about my own. 
Perhaps her extreme admiration of him 
may have thrown me into a deeper dis- 
approbation than I should otherwise 
have expressed. He has many excuses, 
doubtless: the total want of early re- 
straint, the miserable influence of the 
injudicious mother who alternately idol- 
ized and victimized him, the bitter cas- 
tigation of his first plunge into litera- 
ture and then the flattering, fawning, 
fulsome adoration of his habitual asso- 
ciates, of course were all against him; 
but after all one eannot respect the man 
who strikes colors to the enemy as one 
does the one who comes conqueror out of 
the conflict. I now believe that there is 
a great deal of unreality in those senti- 
ments to which the charm of his verses 
lent an appearance of truth and depth; 
in fact, his poetical feelings will some- 
times stand the test of sober reflection 
quite as little as his grammar will that 
of a severe application of the rules of 
syntax. He has written immensely for 
mere effect, but all young people read 
him, and young people are not apt to 
analyze closely what they feel strongly, 
and, judging by my own experience, I 
should think Byron had done more mis- 
chief than one.would like to be answer- 
able for. When I said this the other day 
tomy mother, she replied by referring to 
his Don Juan, supposing that I alluded 
to his profligacy; but it is not Don Juan 
only or chiefly that I think so mis- 
chievous, but Manfred, Cain, Lucifer, 
Childe Harold, and through them all 
Byron’s own spirit, — the desponding, 
defiant, questioning, murmuring, bitter, 
proud spirit, that acts powerfully and 
dangerously on young brains and throws 
‘poison into their natural fermentation. 

Since you say that my perpetual quo- 
tation of that stupid song, Old Wilson is 
Dead, worries you, I will renounce my 
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delight in teasing you with it. The 
love of teasing is, of course, only a base 
form of the love of power. Mr. Har- 
ness and I had a long discussion, the 
other night, about the Cenci; he main- 
tains your opinion, that the wicked old 
nobleman was absolutely mad; but I 
argued the point stoutly for his sanity, 
and very nearly fell into the fire with 
dismay when I was obliged to confess 
that if he was not mad, then his actu- 
ating motive was simply the love of power. 
Do you know that that play was sent 
over by Shelley to England with a view 
to Miss O’Neill acting Beatrice Cenci? 
If it were ever possible that the piece 
could be acted, I should think an audi- 
ence might be half killed with the hor- 
ror of that entrance of Beatrice when 
she describes the marble pavement slid- 
ing from beneath her feet. 

Did my mother tell you in her note 
that Milman was at the play the other 
night and said I had made Bianca ex- 
actly what he intended? I wish he 
would write another tragedy. I think 
perhaps he will, from something Murray 
said the other day. That eminent pub- 
lisher still has my MSS. in his posses- 
sion, but you know I can take things 
easily, and I don’t feel anxious about his 
decision. I act in Fazio Monday and 
Wednesday, and Friday and Saturday 
Mrs. Beverley and Belvidera at Bright- 
on. 

You speak of the compatibility of 
vanity and selfishness with genius, in 
Byron; one cannot help thinking the 
highest genius scorns partnership with 
such rubbish; Milton was not vain or 
selfish, neither was gentle Shakespeare; 
Goethe, however, was both. Simplic- 
ity seems to me always a characteristic 
of greatness, and Byron was absolutely 
deficient in that; but pooh! we have his 
poetry, and as for his life — why cannot 
people let dead bodies be? 


I was inexpressibly relieved by re- 
ceiving a letter from my brother, and 
the intelligence that if I answered him 
he would be able to receive my reply, 
which I made immediate speed to send 
him. 
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Grear Russev. Srreer. 

My pear Brotuer, —I cannot tell 
you how very grateful I feel for once 
more being permitted to hold communion 
with you; how happy I am in the hope 
of seeing you once more and hearing 
your voice in the home from which you 
have been too long absent, and which 
you left under such unexpected circum- 
stances. But at the same time that I 
joyfully hail your return among us, I 
must make use of this only opportunity 
I may have of telling you what we have 
felt on the subject of your absence. 
When you are with us again I trust we 
shall all have forgotten it, and I may 
then find no fitting occasion to lay be- 
fore you what we have thought of the 
step you have taken; and yet I think 
you ought to know it, and may perhaps 
best do so through me. TI received the 
first intelligence of your being in Spain 
at Liverpool, on my way home from 
Treland, and should, according to your 
desire, have kept the contents of your 
letter concealed, at least for a time, but 
that the postmark was on it, and it came 
inclosed in a note from Victoire [my 
aunt, who was then staying in London 
with my mother], full of questions and 
conjectures as to your whereabouts; 
this Dall read aloud before my father, 
who of course asked whence your letter 
was dated; thus both Dall and my fa- 
ther knew of your plans as soon as I did. 

It is useless to say anything about the 
shock and surprise which we all experi- 
enced; we determined, however, to keep 
it a secret from my mother until our re- 
turn to town, and soon after we reached 
home her miserable anxiety about you 
induced my father to break the news to 
her. My dear brother, could you have 
known the pain you have inflicted, I 
think you would have felt there was a 
nearer sphere of duty which you over- 
stepped in seeking a wider one beyond 
it. However, of course, these keener 
emotions passed away — nobody can live 
upon anguish— and we became accus- 
tomed, though not reconciled, to the idea 
of your being exposed to danger at a 
distance from us, and engaged in a 
sphere of action so different from what 
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we all had wished and you had pro- 
posed to yourself. You wrote that you 
believed yourself called upon by duty 
to act as you have done, and we could 
only feel that you were strangely mis- 
taken, and regret that so much precious 
time and such fine natural powers, to 
whose increase every pains and advan- 
tage had been afforded, were yet awhile 
to remain unprofitable talents in your 
keeping; but lalwaysremembered — and 
it enabled me to bear tolerably well the 
first news of your departure, and has 
comforted me since whenever I thought 
of you—that God was your keeper, and 
that he could mercifully protect you 
under your error, and in his own good 
time make it apparent to you. Circum- 
stances, which are his agents, are now 
once more bringing you to your home and 
family, but I fear there is much of un- 
certainty and anxiety resulting from your 
absence itself to cloud your return. You 
speak of propping the cause of law and 
order with your abilities, but I know of 
no way in which you can achieve this but 
by the practice of some profession de- 
manding a long course of tedious prep- 
aration and generally unprofitable labor. 
The wretched state of the country and 
the present aspect of parliamentary pol- 
ities render any hope of government em- 
ployment, even ina subordinate position, 
very vague and uncertain. But only 
come back, and when you are once more 
with us we shall better understand, per- 
haps, what your present wishes are; and 
I am sure my dear father will spare no 
effort to assist you in any career which 
you steadfastly resolve to follow. 
England is rocking with the earth- 
quake which has shaken Europe, and is 
certainly in need of all the support which 
her best and wisest men can give her; 
but it is neither fiery eloquence, nor brill- 
jiant intellect alone which will now avail 
her. Every Englishman who hopes to 
help in upholding the safety of the coun- 
try and to rescue it from the convulsions 
with which it is threatened, must be 
steadfast in adhering with determined 
perseverance to the course which his 
judgment points out, and clear-sighted- 
ness is full as necessary as conviction. 
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Certainly order is not preserved by each 
man quitting his own appointed sphere 
to regulate that of others, but by adher- 
ing bravely to the post which has been 
assigned him and fulfilling conscientious- 
ly its duties, and thus, by the influence 
of his example and the exercise of his 
faculties, enlightening, instructing, and 
guiding others. England wants such 
men at this crisis undoubtedly. 

My dear brother, our own private af- 
fairs are hardly less perplexing than the 
public ones: my father is overwhelmed 
with anxieties and vexations; I believe 
no less than six lawsuits are pending 
over that unlucky theatre, and his situa- 
tion is becoming daily more difficult and 
more painful. Had you been here, per- 
haps you might have been of use to him; 
Tam sure you could have helped, at all 
events, to cheer and support him under 
his load of labor and trial. Ihave rea- 
son to be grateful for the mental and 
bodily health which luckily preserve me 
from depression; they leave me little dis- 
position, and my constant work little 
leisure, for low spirits. Dall sends you 
her affectionate love; so does Henry. 
A is at this moment in Ireland, with 
my friend Miss S We saw Mr. 
Donne a short time after his marriage, 
and he and his wife were to have dined 
with us, but she was unfortunately very 
ill and did not come. I regretted this 
extremely, you had spoken so highly of 
her to me; besides, the woman that de- 
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lightful person married must have been 
a delightful person. Poor Mr. Sterling 
is, I fear, dying; not, as you imagine, of 
disappointment and grief at the miscar- 
riage of the Spanish insurrection, but of 
very decided and serious disease of the 
lungs. Mr. Barton called upon us to ex- 
cuse Mrs. Sterling’s not having done so; 
but ever since their marriage she has 
been in close attendance as nurse upon 
her husband. Her brother says John 
Sterling is ordered to a milder climate. 
If he recovers at all, I shall envy them: 
two people just united and much attached 
to each other going together away from 
everybody to live alone under the blessed 
sky of the south! Perhaps, however, 
his activity and energy of mind may ren- 
der this enforced suspense of all intel- 
lectual exertion irksome to him. 
Good-by; God bless you. Come back 
to us all and you will be welcome to all, 
and to none more than your affectionate 
sister, Fanny. 


Great RussELL STREET. 

Dear Mrs. Jameson, — My brother 
John is alive, safe and well, in Gibral- 
tar. You deserve to know this, but it 
is all Ican say to you. My mother has 
suffered so much that she hardly feels 
her joy; it has broken her down, and 
IT, who have borne up well till now, feel 


prostrated by this reprieve. God be 
thanked for all his mercies! I can say 
no more. F. A. K. 


Frances Anne Kemble. 


SOME NEW BOOKS OF POETRY. 


TuHose who have read A Woman’s 
Poems and A Voyage to the Fortunate 
Isles will think a new book from Mrs. 
Piatt amongst the best gifts of a year 
which has not been poor in verse, what- 
ever else it has lacked. No woman now 
writing has a more characteristic style; 
and in taking up a fresh collection of her 


poems you may be sure that no waver- 
ing or uncertain appeal will be made to 
your interest. If the range cf her poet- 
ry is narrow, it goes deep; it gains in 
poignancy for loss of breadth, and in the 
present volume? her peculiar intensity 


1 That New World, and Other Poems. By Mrs 
§.M. B. Prarr. Boston: J.R. Osgood & Co. 1876 
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becomes an edge, a point of the keenest 
pathos. If so few words could justly 
dismiss it, we should content ourselves 
with saying that it was the most entire 
expression of Bereavement we know in 
literature, for that defines if it does not 
fully praise the book. 

The first poem, That New World, with 
its sarcasm full of heart-ache, — 


“* How gracious we are to grant the dead 
Those vague, wide lands in the foreign sky, 
Reserving this world for ourselves instead,” 


and the thrill of that sometimes intoler- 


able longing, — 


“ And yet if these empty eyes could see 
One, only one from that voyage divine, 
With something, anything, sure for me — 
. .. the scent of one lily to tell 
That it grew outside of this world, at most ; 
. . ora shell 
That whispers of some unearthly coast,”? 


is the key-note to the rest, but it is not 
penetrated with the sharpest vibrations 
of the sorrow which inspires them. These 
one feels in a degree scarcely less than 
terrible in such a poem as this: — 


COMFORT —BY A COFFIN. 


Ah, friend of mine, 
The old enchanted story ! 
I cannot hear a word! 
Tell some poor child who loved a bird, 
And knows he holds it stained and still, 
“* Tt flies —in Fairyland! 
Its nest is in a palm-tree, on a hill; 
Go, catch it—if you will!” 


Oh, 


Ah, friend of mine, 

The music (which ear hath not heard ?) 
At best wails from the skies, 

Somehow, into our funeral cries! 

The flowers (eye hath not seen ?) still fail 
To hide the coffin lid; 

Against this face, so pitiless now and pale, 
Can the high heavens avail? 


Ah, friend of mine, 

I think you mean —to mean it all! 
But then an angel’s wing 

Is a remote and subtle thing, 

(1f you could show me any such 
In air that I can breathe !) 

And surely Death's cold hand has much, so much, 
About it we can touch! 
Ah, friend of mine, 

I know, I know — all you can know! 
All you can say is — this: 

** Tt is the last time you can kiss 

This only one of all the dead, 
Knowing it is the last ; 

These are the last tears you can ever shed 
On this fair fallen head.”* 


Not one of these striking poems is 
without some sad and joyless grace 
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which we do not know in any other touch 
than this poet’s. Read, for example, 
the mystical verses, Enchanted, and you 
must feel the spell, and recognize your 
own impulse — your own, however rare 
—§in that of her who 
“sat in a piteous hut 
In a wood where poisons grew ! ** 
We sometimes still talk of Poe’s weird 
power, but here is a poem that surpasses 
his careful elaborations in its wild fasci- 
nation as the thing surpasses the picture 
of the thing. Along with her ability to 
dramatize the most elusive moods of the 
soul, there are often simple passages in 
Mrs. Piatt’s work that move one inex- 
pressibly with their far-reaching sense, 
as in the poem on Lady Franklin: — 
“* In shadowy ships, that freeze, 
We think of men who sail, the frozen-fated ; 
Tears, if you will, for these. 
But oh, the truest searcher of the seas 
In the hlown breath af English daisies waited.” 

Onc of the tenderest poems is the fairy 
tale called The Gift of Empty Hands, 
and among the grimmest — quiet, cold 
in the irony that moans and weeps in 
others—is The King’s Memento Mori. 
We name these pieces without quoting 
them, because we expect the reader to 
go for them to the book, where there are 
many that we cannot give, like Her Cross 
and Mine, a whole drama in six stan- 
zas; Counting the Graves, one of those 
colloquies with a child in which the sim- 
ple answers are darkened with a com- 
plex, melancholy meaning; Answering a 
Child, another colloquy between mother 
and child concerning life and death; 
and My Birthright, the saddest of the 
earth-bound poems; Folded Hands, the 
tragedy of aspiration beyond the power 
of performance —a diflicult something 
very thoroughly felt and triumphantly 
expressed. Certain of the poems strike 
one with awe for the fierce sincerity 
with which the cut- flowers of consola- 
tion are thrust aside, and the ineffable 
loss through death is confronted. Such 
a one is that called No Help, with its 
tremendous close: — 


“* God cannot help me, for God cannot break 
His own dark law —for my poor sorrow’s sake.”* 


We Two is another such poem, with 
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that strain of tragic irony in it which is 
somewhere felt in nearly all the pieces, 
and which in the poem, Giving up the 
World, is so poignant: — 


GIVING UP THE WORLD. 


So, from the ruins of the world alone 
Can heaven be builded? Oh, 

What other temples must be overthrown, 
Founded in sand or snow! 


But, heaven cannot be built with jeweled hands? 
Then — from my own I wring 

Glitter of gold, the gifts of many lands; 
The seas their pearls I fling. 


Tleaven must have flowers— after the worm has 
crossed 
Their blush, the wind their breath ? 
After the utter silence of the frost 
Has made them white with death ? 


Heaven must have music — but the birds that sing 
In that divinest nest 

Thither must waver, wounded in the wing 
And wounded in the breast? 


Heaven must be lighted —at the fallen light 
Of moon, and star, and sun? 

Ah me! since these have made the earth too bright, 
Let the dark Will be done! 


To say of Mrs. Piatt’s poems that they 
are morbid is criticism quite too easy not 
to be contemptible. That is so plain 
that we have not to inquire about it; 
but it is no selfish or egotistic morbid- 
ness. In the rush of these hopeless 
tears, this heart-broken scorn of comfort, 
this unreconciled patience of grief, is 
the drama of the race’s affliction; in the 
utter desolation of one woman’s sorrow 
the universal anguish of mortality is ex- 
pressed. It is not pessimism; it does 
not assume to be any sort of philosophy 
or system; it is simply the bitter truth to 
a phase of human experience through 
which all men must pass; and the read- 
er need not be told that such poems were 
lived before they were written. 

There is, of course, a monotony in the 
book, but it is like a rhythmical repeti- 
tion — not the monotony that wearies; 
and even this repetition of the same 
theme is less frequent than it seems at 
first. For compensation, if any is need- 
ed, we have an elevation — a rapture — 
away from all commonness and pettiness 
of thought. In an increasing clearness, 
more perhaps than in anything else, the 
book shows growth of artistic faculty; 
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we have heretofore had to blame the 
author for obscurity, of which we still 
find traces; and we could have wished, 
for the sake of the sad unity which we 
feel in the first two groups of poems, that 
those entitled With Children had not 
been included. They have their charm, 
their quaint, life-like grace, but it is a 
lapse to come to them from the others, 
and one feels a painful crudeness, al- 
most, in their realistic humor after read- 
ing, for instance, so striking a poem as 
this: — 
THE ALTAR AT ATHENS. 
“10 THE UNKNOWN GoD.”’ 


Because my life was hollow with a pain 
As old as—-death: because my eyes were dry 
As the fierce tropics after months of rain: 
Because my restless voice said ‘‘ Why?” and 
* Why? 


Wounded and worn, I knelt within the night, 
As blind as darkness—Praying? And to 
Whom? — 
When yon cold crescent cut my folded sight, 
And showed a phantom Altar in my room, 


It was the Altar Paul at Athens saw. 
The Greek bowed there, but not the Greek 
alone ; 
The ghosts of nations gathered, wan with awe, 
And laid their offerings on that shadowy stone 


The Egyptian worshiped there the crocodile, 
There they of Nineveh the bull with wings ; 

The Persian there, with swart sun-lifted smile, 
Felt in his soul the writhing fire's bright stings 


There the weird Druid held his mistletoe ; 
There for the scorched son of the sand, coiled 
bright, 
The torrid snake was hissing sharp and low ; 
And there the Western sayage paid his rite. 


** Allah!" the Moslem darkly muttered there ; 
‘* Brahma !*? the jeweled Indies of the East 
Sighed through their spices, with a languid 
prayer ; 
“ Christ?*? faintly questioned many a paler 
priest, 


And still the Athenian Altar’s glimmering Doubt 

On all religions — evermore the same. 

What tears shall wash its sad inscription out? 

What Hand shall write thereon his other 

name? 

It is a pleasure for every one loving 
literature to find, in this new book of 
Mrs. Piatt’s, the development of her 
genius rather than of her mannerisms. 
Our geniuses are not so many that we 
can afford to have any of them fall a prey 
to eccentricity or self-conceit — which 
way madness and Browningism lie. 
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The same sort of symmetrical growth 
which delights the critical sense in Mrs. 
Piatt’s book is a source of satisfaction in 
Mr. Aldrich’s new volume.!| Whatever 
was good— whatever formed the not 
easily namable charm—in his poetry 
from the first, remains here; after much 
experimenting with exotics in times past, 
he now gives us at last a flower whose 
airy grace and whose perfume — not too 
richly nor yet too delicately sweet — 
are quite its own. The garden-ground 
in which it grows is not vast, but then 
you are not asked to enjoy any waste 
land; in those charming parterres, with 
their outlook over a lovely country, every 
inch is jealously tended and made de- 
lightful. It seems to us that Mr. Al- 
drich’s work in prose during the several 
years when he was writing little verse 
has been of as good use to him as pleas- 
ure to his readers. It has mellowed that 
side of his talent without whose matu- 
rity we are sure we should have lacked 
one of the finest graces of the poetry here 
offered us; and we are ready to say that 
his humor has saved alive a poet who 
seemed doomed at first by his too great 
daintiness and sensuous sentiment. We 
do not mean that it appears otherwise 
than sparingly in these poems; it is a 
light, a color at most, but where it falls 
we are not sure but it bestows the very 
finest effect of his fine art. It is not the 
humor, quite, of vers de société, and the 
reader will understand it better when we 
recall a passage from The Old Castle, 
printed among the Interludes in our No- 
vember number. Musing upon the ruin 
about him the poet asks, — 


‘* Where are those 

Who, in steel or hose, 

Held revel here and made them gay? 

Where is the laughter 

That shook the rafter — 

Where is the rafter, by theway?”  « 

Here the last line is not merely a 

stroke of such picturesque force that you 
lift your head with a start to stare into 
the hollow where the roof was; but the 
light, electric rush of the after-thought in 
it, coming upon the quasi-conventional 
pensiveness of the preceding verses, cu- 


1 Flower and Thorn. Later Poems. By THoMas 
Baitey Atpricw. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1877 
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riously and greatly enriches them. It 
is a spirit which diffuses itself through 
the whole poem in question, and is the 
life-breath of what seem to us the best 
pieces in the book: The Flight of the 
Goddess, On an Intaglio Head of Mi- 
nerva, In an Atelier, Latakia, and others 
whose winning lightness is known to 
the readers of the magazine and all the 
widely-copying newspapers. It is found 
in its last refinement in a little poem not 
before printed. 


NOCTURNE. 
ITALY. 


Up to her chamber window 
A slight wire trellis goes, 
And up this Romeo’s ladder 
Clambers a bold white rose. 


T lounge in the ilex shadows, 
I see the lady lean, 

Unclasping her silken girdle, 
The curtain’s folds between. 


She smiles on her white-rose lover, 
She reaches out her hand 

And helps him in at the window — 
I see it where I stand! 


To her scarlet lip she holds him, 
And kisses him many a time — 

Ah, me! it was he that won her 
Because he dared to climb! 


In this the delicate luxury of the fan- 
cy is just touched — no more — with 
the gayety which gives its charm to the 
pieces mentioned, and to several oth- 
ers yet. It becomes very graceful and 
amusing satire in Tita’s Tears, one of 
the new pieces, with that quality of sur- 
prise of which Mr. Aldrich has made 
himself master in some of his sketches. 
Across the Street is still another poem 
of the same mood as the Nocturne, but 
the last is the most artistic in conceit 
and perfect in expression. 

Of the workmanship of the various 
poems in the book you can only say that 
in one it is more exquisite than in an- 
other; less than exquisite it never is. 
We suppose that the group of sonnets 
at the close of the volume show the cun- 
ning of the artist’s hand more than the 
rest. Their patient — not too patient — 
finish is from a conscience about the 
sonnet which will not suffer the faintest 
slight of it. We find them all good, but 
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there are three that particularly please 
us: Even This will Pass Away, Bar- 
berries, and Sleep. In the last there is 
a strain of feeling as high and serious 
as it is sweet, which springs from the 
universal experience and will prolong it- 
self in every heart: — 
‘* When to soft Sleep we give ourselves away, 
And in a dream as in a fairy bark 
Drift on and on through the enchanted dark 
To purple day-break — little thought we pay 
To that sweet bitter world we know by day. 
We are clean quit of it, as is a lark 
So high in heaven no human eye may mark 
The thin swift pinion cleaving through the 
gray. 
Till we awake ill fate can do no ill, 
The resting heart shall not take up again 
The heavy load that yet must make it bleed ; 
For this brief space the loud world’s voice is still, 
No faintest echo of it brings us pain. 
How will it be when we shall sleep indeed? ” 

Another order of pieces in the present 
volume seems almost as characteristic of 
the author as those we first mentioned. 
To this belong An Untimely Thought, 
Rencontre, Identity, and Destiny. They 
recall Heine in their unlabored suggest- 
iveness, but in sentiment, tone, and man- 
ner they are entirely remote from that 
poet. Indeed, Mr. Aldrich’s charm is 
French and classic, as distinguishable 
from German and Romantic; or it is even 
better to say that it is American and his 
own. 

There are a score of epigrammatic 
quatrains in the book, showing the same 
sensitive, artistic conscience in their fin- 
ish as the sonnets; they are all neat, and 
some are very clever and lovely. The 
best, to our thinking, is this: — 


GRACE AND STRENGTH. 


Manoah’s son, in his blind rage malign, 
‘Tumbling the temple down upon his foes, 

Did no such feat as yonder delicate vine 
That day by day untired holds up a rose. 


It would not have been the best, how- 
ever, if the strong effect in the last line 
of the following had not been weakened 
by what seems to us the mistaken col- 
loquiality : — 

MASKS. 


Black Tragedy lets slip her grim disguise 

And shows you laughing lips and roguish eyes; 
But when, unmasked, gay Comedy appears, 
*Dis ten to one you find the girl in tears. 


Our saying that the two longest poems 
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in the book — Spring in New England 
and The Legend of Ara-Coeli — are not 
so fine nor so characteristic as the short- 
er ones will be felt by those who read 
them, we hope, to be chiefly praise of 
the latter. The Spring in New England 
has taken its place among the poems to 
be read and reprinted on every Decora- 
tion Day; and there is no fault in the 
skill with which the legend is handled, 
Nevertheless our greater pleasure is in 
other pieces, and in these too, we think, 
is more largely the evidence of that in- 
creased mastery in the poet which we so 
gladly recognize. 

The genuine poetic quality of Mr. 
Weeks ! we were prompt to acknowledge 
in a notice of his first volume, printed 
some five years ago. This quality there 
asserted itself in spite of the strong in- 
fusion of Tennyson, and gave us hopes 
of something more distinctly good from 
the author—hopes which the present 
volume, but for the poet’s untimely 
death, must strongly encourage. Be- 
cause it is the last of his work, it is an 
achievement the more interesting, and 
sympathetic criticism will find it full of 
the pathos of arrested processes and in- 
tentions. The poet has passed beyond 
the imitative stage, and for good or ill, 
whatever is here is his. Whether he 
would have given us hereafter something 
of stronger clutch is a question which 
can now never be settled, but that he 
could have given us poems increasingly 
lovely, with clear, original thought and 
direction in them, there is no doubt. 
The whole book has an oddly experi- 
mental character, even in its most fin- 
ished pieces. The author seems, in the 
short miscellaneous poems which form a 
good half of it, to be inquiring whether 
there is not some untried region of lit- 
erature lying closer to the arts of design 
than any yet explored. Almost all of 
them have the character of paintings or 
etchings, and seem to be occupied with 
the presentation of a scene or an atti- 
tude rather than an idea. The reader 
will instantly feel this in such a poem 
as this, called A Hill-Top:— 


By R. K. Weeks. 
1876. 


1 Twenty Poems. New York: 
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“ Little more than a rock nearly bare, 
Rough with lichens gray-green, and a line 
Of pale-yeliow grass, here and there, 
A few daisies, a tree, and a vine. 


“ But the woodbine ’s aglow and astream 
Like a cloud that the sunsetting fires, 
And star-like the still daisies gleam, 
And ftlame-like the cedar aspires.” 
This is very realistic, unmistakable nat- 
ure; you have the spot actually before 
you, as if some American student of the 
French school had painted it for you; 
and the poem has no more explicit 
thought than many a French landscape 
has; you put into it whatever sentiment 
you will. 

The dramatic poem of Andromeda’s 
Escape is avowedly tentative, the old fa- 
ble being used to hold the new wine of 
strictly modern feeling. The result is 
sometimes almost that of intentional bur- 
lesque, but the frankness of the artist 
and our interest in his attempt will not 
let us laugh. Yet no degree of respect- 
ful tenderness can prevent our seeing 
that the dramatic effects slip through 
his fingers like clews of sand. This is 
not the case in the two ballads, How 
Roland blew the Horn, and Gudrun. In 
the latter especially there is a bold use 
of the simplest phrase and the most naive 
forms, which not only strongly serves the 
purpose but offers an interesting study 
of a fresh and pleasing achievement, 
and makes one wish that Mr. Weeks 
could have applied his fearless art in bal- 
ladry to some theme of our own life. 
More than in his other work, we feel in 
the Gudrun that his death is a loss to 
literature. 

We never thought the machinery of 
The Echo Club? a very fortunate con- 
ception. It was hard, beyond accom- 
plishment almost, to keep at its due 
lightness the dialogue of four supposed 
characters who meet to write parodies 
of the modern poets, and we cannot say 
that Mr. Taylor has triumphed in the 
difficult task. The comment is well 
enough, but the critical analysis of the 
authors parodied is not of unusual fine- 
ness, and too much of the talk consists 

1 The Echo Club, and other Literary Diversions. 
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of needless apology for taking the liberty 
to travesty, and of protest that no harm 
is meant. A parody is really a tribute 
to a certain quality and manner in a 
poet so individual that they cannot be 
mistaken for those of another writer; 
and when it is simply and purely a par- 
ody, as these of Mr. Taylor are, and 
not an ill-mannered, ill-tempered sat- 
ire of the author, it is obviously a sery- 
ice and not a slight. It assembles and 
refreshes the reader’s impressions, and 
gives the author a more distinct and 
tangible form. It is, to a certain ex- 
tent, the finest sort of criticism, while it 
does not assume to describe or limit the 
genius upon which it plays. Mr. Taylor 
is not an admirer of all the people he 
burlesques, but of most he is, and he 
is generally very good-natured. Even 
his severity with Mr. Joaquin Miller is 
quite as much in sorrow as inanger. As 
to the parodies themselves, which are 
of the prominent modern English and 
American poets, they seem to us the 
best parodies ever written. They are 
not merely imitations of particular po- 
ems, but of a distinguishing mood and 
aim of each poet’s art, and in indicating 
this they are deliciously done nearly al- 
ways. Our readers must remember the 
miraculous likeness of the burlesques of 
Browning, and we promise them that 
they shall not have less than their orig- 
inal pleasure in reperusing those match- 
less pieces of fun; Mr. Taylor seems, 
in fact, to have a special gift for mock- 
ing a poet who has not waited for the 
parodist to make him ridiculous, but has 
hastened himself to ‘* join the choir in- 
visible ’’ of his deriders; and at the end 
of the volume, here, there is a most in- 
genious review of The Inn Album, writ- 
ten in such Inn-Albuminous blank verse 
that one half suspects it to be the re- 
sult of a plot between Mr. Taylor and 
Mr. Browning to palin off some genuine 
Browning upon us in place of the im- 
itation. Mr. Swinburne’s peculiar tre- 
ble is also caught with a mocking-bird’s 
felicity, and there is an extremely good 
reflection of Tennyson’s idyllic manner ; 
there is just a bit, but very exquisite, 
of Mr. William Morris; and the parody 
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of Mr. Dante Rossetti might have been 
painted alternately from that gentle- 
man’s own palette and inkhorn. 
“* Pair-tinted cheeks, clear eyelids drawn 
In crescent curves above the light 
Of eyes whose dim uncertain dawn 
Becomes not day : a forehead white 


Beneath long yellow heaps of hair : 
She is so strange she must be fair. 


‘* TIer nose is keen as pointed flame ; 
Iler crimson lips no thing express ; 

And never dread of saintly blame 

Held down her heavy eyelashes. 


* An azure carpet, fringed with gold, 
Sprinkled with scarlet spots, I laid 
Before her straight, cool feet unshod : 
But she nor sound nor movement made 


* And T was shamed through all my mind 
For that she spoke not, neither kissed, 
But stared right past me. Lo! behind 
Me stood, in pink and amethyst, 
Sword-girt and velvet-habited, 
A tall, gaunt youth with frowzy head, 


‘* Wide nostrils in the air, dull eyes, 
Thick lips that simpered, but, ah me ' 
[saw with most forlorn surprise, 
lie was the Thirteenth Century, 
I but the Nineteenth.” 

Whoever has felt the stalwart streneth, 
the broad movement, and the full, whole- 
some life of Mr. Lowell’s poetry will re- 
ceive a fresh and vigorous impression 
of these traits, as well as his more deli- 
cate qualities, from the volume in which 
his poems are now presented complete.+ 
Such a reader will hardly fail, either, of 
making his reflections, as he meets the 
older and the newer friends in the book, 
upon the fact that here is a man who has 
himself been part of all that he has sung, 
not only in the sense in which all poets 
are so, but in the special way in which 
a robust, courageous, and positive per- 
sonality identifies itself with the feelings 
and events of its time. Any political his- 
tory of the years since the great moral 
revolt against slavery began to ennoble 
our politics would be incomplete without 
notice of the share taken by literature 
in the struggle, and we know not what 
author could so well stand for the self- 
righting national instinct in regard to it 
as Lowell. He is not one whom you 
class merely as antislavery; he is not 

1 The Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell. 
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partisan or sectarian; he is humane, and 
too full of the clear light of humor to be 
humanitarian. Not scorning the wrong 
too fiercely to remember that there are 
men in it, he has never, on the other 
hand, sentimentalized political sinners, 
and his blows were delivered from a 
hand that was kinder to the oppressed 
than to the oppressors. This volume 
witnesses how strong and many they 
were both when he spoke for himself and 
when he let the true New England heart 
speak in the homely New England tongue 
for him; and here, too, you see perhaps 
more clearly than before how in the thick 
of the strife he was inventing types of 
Cervantean character, adding to poetry 
a new strain, and creating in literature 
an American kind. As you go through 
the book, you perceive with an increas- 
ing sense how this poet has always been 
and is ours. When you come to the war- 
poems — that mighty group beginning 
with The Washers of the Shroud and 
ending with the Commemorative Ode 
and the last of the Biglow Papers— you 
see that they represent the literature of 
the war. Other things remain, too, 
beautiful, touching, and grand, but with- 
out these the war would have no liter- 
ature which could stand monumentally 
distinct and solid. In the contemplative 
poems which he has printed since is al- 
most the sole recognition which the mis- 
givings of patriotism during the last six 
years have received in literature proper. 
We do not mean to go into any extended 
consideration of his poetry here; we have 
been noting a very obvious side of it, 
and as concerns art a superficial aspect. 
What treasures of sweetness, of tender- 
ness, of wise humor and wise pathos un- 
derlie this, no one need be told. The 
characteristics of his poetry are now part 
of a cultivated American’s literary con- 
sciousness. The wit that always cham- 
pioned the wronged weak —not the mere- 
ly weak — against the strong, the sense 
of beauty so high and fine as scarcely to 
have left the verse sensuous enough, the 
keen passion for Nature and the inti- 
mate knowledge of all her moods, the 
music native and fresh as the rhythms 
of his own June, the imagery drawn 
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fragrant and living from the familiar 
fields and skies, the clear and joyous 
inspirations, — one knows these as one 
knows the strong thought that drives 
dangerously near the borders of prose, 
the hard-packed metaphors pushed one 
upon another, the humor that sometimes 
escapes into fun, the lofty psalm that loses 
itself in the echoes of the sounding- 
board, the whole noble art which now and 
then too generously forgets that it is 
equally noble with truth and duty. The 
Biglow Papers, the poems of the war, the 
group of pieces represented by The Ca- 
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thedral, the totally different group which 
we shall recall by Auf Wiedersehen, the 
still different strain of The Vision of 
Sir Launfal and its order, were sufficient 
witnesses of a many-sidedness in which 
the same genius was felt so potently that 
six lines of any one of the poems de- 
clared its authorship; yet the volume 
that sets them all compactly before us is 
rich in novel suggestion; and one some- 
how feels as never before how vast is 
the range of the poet’s achievement, 
how great and many and various are the 
things he has done. 
Wea Dy Ei. 


INTERNATIONAL FAIR. 


CLOSING DAYS. 


VI. 


Durine the past six months it has 
been a constant subject of discussion 
whether the Exhibition would mark a 
new era for this country in the train- 
ing and development of our artistic and 
zsthetic faculties. The frequency of 
the question has led me to look at the 
show both as a whole and in detail. To 
begin with, it is to be remembered that 
it exhibits the productions of an inar- 
tistic age. One of the most decided 
proofs of this is the place occupied by 
photography, which has a large pavil- 
ion of its own. The real value of pho- 
tography for likenesses lies in its being 
the imprint of life; it is not and never 
can become an art, but, especially un- 
der the stereoscope, it gives something 
of nature and reality which art can- 
not do. You look into the eyes of a 
good photograph and the very glance of 
a friend mysteriously meets your own; 
there is the pulp of life in the lips and 
hands; in landscape there is at once 
some of the actual movement and still- 
ness of nature; a picture may be paint- 


ed from memory, but a photograph is 
the stamp of a bodily presence. The 
invention deserves universal gratitude 
for this and the numerous facilities which 
it offers, but it should be kept within its 
proper limits. The most egregious in- 
stance of its exceeding them is to be 
found in the English department of Pho- 
tographic Hall; there are some absurd, 
blurred groups, representing scenes from 
the Idyls of the King, which everybody 
who has been to London will recognize 
as Mrs. Cameron’s. The attempt at ar- 
tistic and dramatic effect is enormous; 
the result is merely a series of very poor 
photographs of ill-dressed actors and 
actresses in exaggerated attitudes. Un- 
fortunately, it is but another case of 
overdoing a successful experiment: eight 
or ten years ago Mrs. Cameron, then 
an amateur, I believe, took very striking 
and agreeable likenesses; one of her fa- 
vorite subjects was the druidical phys- 
iognomy of Henry Taylor, author of 
Philip van Artevelde, whom she used as 
an advertisement. Another abuse of 
photography is making it represent liv- 
ing persons as statues. Among the 
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specimens from Cincinnati is the bust of 
a young girl, whose back and shoulders 
are turned towards the spectator, the 
face being seen in profile, looking over 
the left shoulder; by well-known devices 
of powder, pose, and artificial light, the 
effect of sculpture is given to an extraor- 
dinary degree, enhanced by the classic 
contour of the head and face; it is the 
best example I have ever seen. But the 
similarity is brought about by a poor 
sort of trick, which neither produces il- 
lusion nor gives satisfaction; the hair, 
instead of folding in wavy masses, looks 
blowzy, the drapery clumsy, even the 
lines of the neck and shoulders are too 
abrupt from the unavoidably false fore- 
shortening; it is altogether inartistic and 
looks like neither a statue nor a real 
woman. 

The best American as well as En- 
glish photographs are those of natural 
scenery, although ours have some of the 
hardness and flatness which are seen in 

“even our most beautiful views. Amer- 
ica occupies half the building, but our 
photographs are far from being the best; 
indeed, the worst of them are the worst 
in the Exhibition. I do not understand 
why American photographs should not 
be as good as any others, since success 
depends mainly upon a mechanical proc- 
ess and the clearness of the atmosphere; 
but the contrast between the light and 
shadow is generally too strong, and when 
this is avoided there is want of distinct- 
ness. Everybody knows the wonderful 
Californian photographs of the Yosemite 
Valley, and there are two live-oaks from 
California almost as fine as drawings. 
We have some very successful photo- 
graphs on glass, of which the most strik- 
ing is taken from the whirlpool at Niag- 
ara; the spray has a sharp fixity like 
frozen particles of water or alum erys- 
tals, but the threatening, white mass 
against the wooded bank, black as night, 
keeps something of the power of nature. 
The most beautiful in the Exhibition are 
the English landscapes, and the finest 
of these are Vernon Heath’s trees; the 
contrast between the black and white is 
less violent than in ours, and they have 
a softness and fullness such as belong to 
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their landscape, which are seldom seen 
in this country; a great beech or oak 
stands alone in a grassy space, with some 
lovely bit of English scenery for back- 
ground. Next to these are some won- 
derful sea-views by Colonel Stuart Wort- 
ley, probably an amateur, as there used 
to be a man of fashion of that name 
about London who was fond of trying 
his hand at various things; some of them 
are so effective as to be scenic, almost 
theatrical, though how this is contrived 
it is not easy to say; perhaps it is due 
entirely to the titles the gentleman has 
given them: The Sun his Glory clouds, 
What are the Wild Waves saying? Flot- 
sam, etc. These are removed only one 
step from fine marine views, as Heath’s 
trees are from Harding’s studies of trunk 
and foliage; but the step is impassable. 

In the quarters whence most was ex- 
pected legitimately for the education of 
the eye, there has been most disappoint- 
ment, preéminently in the art-galleries. 
So many careful notices have been given 
elsewhere by abler judges, that I will 
not dwell upon them in detail. Makart 
the Austrian’s three great pieces must 
be a revelation to those who have never 
seen the old Venetian canvases and 
frescoes; his personages are wanting in 
true beauty and nobility, but a man of 
our day who dares to lavish color so su- 
perbly possesses at least the audacity of 
genius; nor is color Makart’s only merit; 
his composition is studied from the Ve- 
netian masters and Rubens, and there 
is a generosity about his performances 
which ought to have an invigorating in- 
fluence on minds whose highest view of 
art has been a Meissonier examined 
through a magnifying glass. The large 
and serious manner of the principal 
Spanish pictures is also a wholesome 
contrast to the petty, patchy, shallow 
productions of the modern French, frivo- 
lous school (the cynical school as some- 
body calls it), to which, however, Spain 
has given many adepts, false to her 
traditions. In the French department 
of Memorial Hall there are remarkably 
few of these abominations, but the collec- 
tion is a very poor one; the best pict- 
ures are some fine landscapes and forest 
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scenes by Rémé. Among the Belgian 
and Dutch pictures are several agreeable 
subjects, and a number of very well 
painted ones, by men who understand 
their business perfectly, a knowledge in 
the absence of which no talent should 
be accepted save on probation. The 
English collection is incomparably the 
best; to begin with, there is the room of 
older masters, with several fair and a 
few fine examples of the men who paint- 
edin the last half of the past century 
and the first quarter of this; it is great 
good luck that Sir Thomas Lawrence is 
represented, not by fine ladies nor pret- 
ty children, but by such sitters as the 
three Barings, men neither young nor 
handsome, on whom the painter was 
forced to put forth his whole strength. 
The contemporaries are chiefly familiar 
names, and their faults are familiar to 
frequenters of the spring displays of the 
Royal Academy; but no room in Bur- 
lington House ever musters so many 
good specimens of good artists at one 
exhibition. French critics have long re- 
proached English painters with vulgari- 
ty, a term which in their language means 
somewhat less than it does in ours, but 
implies a degree of what is commonplace 
and ordinary in conception and exeecu- 
tion; the reproach is just, but it is time 
the French stopped throwing stones on 
that score. It does not apply to Freder- 
ick Leighton, whose three pictures make 
him the prominent English painter at 
the Exhibition; whatever their short- 
comings, they teach two great lessons: 
first, what a man may achieve by pa- 
tient development of all his powers, not 
yielding to the temptation to indulge in 
an effective trick, nor neglecting form 
for color, or vice versa, because he is 
stronger in one than in the other, —in 
a word, by aiming at perfection rather 
than suecess; secondly, by making beau- 
ty, not ugliness, his study. Let any one 
who has seen many modern French pict- 
ures, especially of the Eastern school — 
if one may so call it— think what Gé- 
réme or even Fromentin would have 
made of the Egyptian Slinger, instead 
of this model of youthful strength and 
symmetry, like an antique. What is 
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missed in Leighton’s pictures is only 
what Nature has denied him, and surely 
he is one of her favorite children. The 
total absence of the Unrealists, Holman 
Hunt (except in his remarkable portrait 
by himself), Burne Jones, Morris, Ros- 
setti and company, loses us, no doubt, 
infinite suggestions and exquisite fancies; 
but it is better for our excitable imag- 
inations, so prone to fallacy, that they 
are not here. 

Our own artists make a respectable 
show, which would be more impressive 
if they could be decimated. After 
looking at Mr. La Farge’s several can- 
vases, each with its special, peculiar 
excellence and loveliness; at two charm- 
ing portraits by Mr. Porter which catch 
every eye; at Miss Lea’s clever, mas- 
terful likenesses, which, however, have 
the great vice of doing imperfect jus- 
tice to her fair sitters; at a Jewish ven- 
tleman in red velvet by William Hunt, 
glowing from his obscurity, and a num- 
ber more, besides the Copleys, Stuarts, 
and Morses in the corridor, national self- 
complacency needs a higher standard 
than it finds in the Exhibition to keep it 
at a proper level. There are some good 
and lovely things among the American 
water-colors: two sea-side pieces, one of 
them very small, by W. T. Richards; a 
few of Miss Bridges’ ineffably delicate, 
graceful studies of birds and plants, 
which, sad to say, are never so good 
when she forsakes the sober tints of win- 
ter; a girl at a spinet, by Hennessy, 
another on a beach, by Boughton. All 
these are enchanting in one way or an- 
other, but all except Hennessy err on 
the side of over-refinement and want of 
breadth; the only American landscapes 
I can remember, either in oil or water- 
colors, which have sentiment without 
these weaknesses, are McEntee’s. There 
is a series of about thirty pen-and-ink 
drawings nearly a foot square, by Edwin 
Forbes, called Life Studies of the Great 
Army, which show great talent. They 
are faithful, careful, spirited, and hu- 
morous, witli some of the telling clever- 
ness of the French Algerine painters, 
but without exaggeration; horses, ne- 
groes, soldiers, sutlers, are all full of life 
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and nature, while the landscape has ex- 
cellent bread:h and expressiveness in 
plain or hill-side. They are capital in 
their way. They are for etching on 
copper, and the United States govern- 
ment has bought the first proofs. 

The exhibition of etching and engray- 
ing is small, but very good, the English 
taking the lead. There are a few fine 
views of quays and shipping by Sey- 
mour Haden, after Turner; it is a pity 
he has sent nothing oriyinal, for he has 
marvelous power; some of his own port 
scenes are like Turner’s in black and 
white. There are some exquisite land- 
scapes by Evershed, delicate yet free and 
effective; charming scraps and _ studies 
of architecture, by EK. Edwards, done 
for a work on old inns; also some ex- 
ceedingly bold and picturesque views of 
coast and cliff, and Stonehenge, by Slo- 
eombe. There is a frame full of etch- 
ings, illustrating annuals published twen- 
ty-five years ago, of the old sentimental 
style, hawking-parties, a lady and a lute, 
ete. Even Birket Foster’s landscapes 
show how great an advance has been 
made since those times. J. Leighton’s 
wood-cuts, for children’s books apparent- 
ly, are fanciful, yet free and true; and 
H. S. Marks’ designs in flat color for 
chromo-lithograph illustrations of still 
more juvenile volumes are very good in- 
deed, both in outline and expression; 
there is the smallest possible number of 
strokes with ereat result. A good test 
of the fidelity of ordinary English wood- 
cutting is given by comparing the orig- 
inal drawings of Du Maurier and Swain 
with the wood-cuts in Punch; nothing is 
lost in the transfer to the block, not a 
shade of expression. There are a few 
beautiful, delicate etchings by Unger, in 
the Austrian gallery; but side by side 
with the English, if not occasionally sur- 
passing them, are the French, in the 
Annex. Their best artists are here: 
Jacquemart, Lalanne, Flameng, Rajon, 
and the etchings of the last two are 
masterly in the highest degree, bringing 
the richness of color magnificently out 
of mere darkness. 

In the Spanish Government Building 
there were three volumes of lithographs, 
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by Goya, a painter who lived at the end 
of the last century and beginning of this, 
and gained an immortal though not a 
wide-spread fame. His pictures, when 
he keeps within bounds, are amazing in 
their fire and fierce dash; his consummate 
management of light and shade recalls 
Rembrandt, his drawing, Gavarni. All 
this is exemplified in his lithographs, 
but unfortunately they are principally 
caricatures or satires, often hideous and 
grotesque to monstrosity; his imagina- 
tion is at once piratical and hag-ridden; 
but they are wonderful for eccentric ef- 
fect. Inthe same building there is a 
magnificent work on the architectural 
monuments of Spain; a mine of instrue- 
tion and pleasure for those who know 
enough to profit by it. 

It is in the Main Building rather than 
in those particularly devoted to art that 
gratification and cultivation of the sense 
of beauty must be sought. ‘The French 
have a so-called art-pavilion, which is 
merely a shop of very poor mantel-clocks 
and bronzes. Hard by this is a wooden 
structure containing four great stained 
glass windows from a maker in Chartres, 
intended for the Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral in New York; the subjects are the 
Martyrdom of St. Lawrence, St. Ber- 
nard preaching the Crusade, Pope Bene- 
dict XIII. receiving the Volume of the 
Brothers of Christian Doctrine, and a 
battle-scene from one of the early cru- 
sades or religious wars. For pictorial 
effect it is the best in the Exhibition; 
the colors are rich and bright except 
where the black robes of the brothers of 
Christian doctrine make a big blot; but 
it has the ordinary commonplace charae- 
ter of most modern painted windows; 
there is nothing suggestive of sacred ro- 
mance or fervor; it would be glaringly 
out of place in an old church, but will 
be in keeping with the Fifth Avenue 
edifice for which it is intended. There 
are painted windows in several galleries 
of Memorial Hall and a number in the 
Main Building, chiefly from England, 
which are the best. The English are 
fond of introducing figures in opaque 
white drapery among the glowing hues 
of party-colored groups, the effect of 
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which is detestable; they have also at- 
tempted whole windows in pale and neu- 
tral tints, which are unsatisfactory and 
displeasing to the utmost point, although 
the intention is often extremely pretty 
and graceful. Nevertheless there is a 
sufficient quantity and variety to give 
our designers and manufacturers new 
and valuable notions, of which, judging 
by their own specimens, they stand in 
sad need. 

There is a great deal of wood-carving 
in different departments; another sub- 
ject in which we are wofully in need of 
instruction. The Swiss, of which there 
is most, is conspicuous for its faithful 
yet spirited imitation of nature, but it is 
too uncreative to be followed as a mod- 
el, besides being applied almost entirely 
to unimportant objects: mantel-clocks, 
book-racks, brackets, and small knick- 
knacks. The old Flemish wood-sculpt- 
ors are not unworthily represented by a 
handsome and very elaborate pulpit from 
Louvain in Belgium; the shape is not 
elegant, and there is a too obvious attempt 
at harmony and co-relation in the differ- 
ent parts of the structure, which yet do 
not subordinate themselves successfully 
to any leading idea; a certain stiffness 
betrays the inaptitude of modern hands 
for this sort of task; yet the execution is 
good, and the figures and faces are fine 
and have an ingenuousness and dignity 
most unusual and praiseworthy in mod- 
ern work. ‘There is some very hand- 
some carving from India, rich but not 
heavy-looking, in wood as black as eb- 
ony, whether naturally or artificially 
darkened I do not know. The entire 
body of the block is cut away, leaving 
the flowers and leaves with perforated 
interspaces; the pattern is honey-combed 
into the substance of the wood, yet the 
block is so thick that the work, although 
mere open tracery, retains a strong, al- 
most massive appearance. The exhib- 
itor gives you a piece of the rough wood 
to hold, and you are astonished to find a 
weight like iron in your hand. In the 
same section there is some exquisite sil- 
ver ware of the style for which Kirk of 
Baltimore is celebrated in this country, 
raised and chased flowers on a frosted 
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ground, but infinitely more minute, sharp, 
and delicate both in design and execu- 
tion; the shapes are commonplace, ex- 
cept some perfume-sprinklers of truly 
Eastern outline; but the workmanship 
is as fine as frost. In this, as in all 
other native handiwork of real merit, 
there is a notable degeneracy the mo- 
ment it is made for the European mar- 
ket; it loses a peculiar value of nation- 
ality which belongs to the pure native 
work, if it be but a poor little basket or 
mat. 

There is exceedinoly beautiful carved 
work from Florence and Siena, and also 
that union of carving and inlaying in 
wood called iitarsia for which both 
cities have been famous for four hun- 
dred years. The great charm of the 
Italian ornamental wood-sculpture is that 
it requires the same patience and per- 
fection as the Eastern; the least coarse- 
ness or carelessness, or even mechanical 
execution, destroys its delicacy; it must 
always be costly; there will never be 
much demand for it, nor a demand for 
inferior specimens of it. There is some 
light and pretty Swedish carving, of a 
very different value from the Oriental, 
Italian, or Flemish, but applied to very 
different purposes, — to exterior deco- 
ration and architectural embellishment; 
there is also some handsome, solid, old 
carved furniture from Norway, rude, but 
honest and determined in design and 
execution. 

Among minor objects of art are the 
fine Russian bronzes by Lancenay, the 
small but rare display of fine pottery, 
the terra-cotta figurines by Eugene Blot. 
In the Portuguese and Italian depart- 
ments there are excellent small figures 
in clay or wax, colored after nature, 
from a foot to two feet high. They are 
very characteristic, spirited, and grace- 
ful, the faces full of individuality and 
expression ; they illustrate costume, or 
calling, and are full of charm even when 
the subject is absolutely homely. It is 
curious to find so much plastic ability 
in these humble forms when the sculpt- 
ure is nearly all from mediocre to bad. 
The French have some life-size bronzes 
which show talent; but the most striking 
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figure is a bronze boy playing ball, — 
from Chile of all places, —by a sculptor 
named Plaza ; it has gained a medal. 

For a real work of art I incline to 
think the great mosaic from Carthage, in 
the Tunisian court, the finest and most 
valuable at the Exhibition. It is stated 
to have been part of the pavement of a 
temple of Diana, near the temple of 
Astarte in the Byrsa of ancient Carthage, 
but must itself have belonged to Roman 
Carthage. It is a group of a lion seiz- 
ing a horse, of nearly natural size, and 
although necessarily rather rigid from 
the unmanageable material of which it 
is composed, it is full of strength and 
grandeur. 

The Roman Castellani’s exquisite re- 
productions of the ancient ornaments in 
his Neapolitan brother’s collection also 
deserve a place among objects of art. 
From both their design and execution 
they make all the other jewelry in the 
Exhibition look like mere trumpery, ex- 
sept M. Soyer’s magnificent sets, con- 
sisting of antique scarabei mounted in 
an elaborate and massive imitation of 
Egyptian style. But the latter do not 
compare with the Etruscan models. 

The Eastern countries, India, Turkey, 
Eeypt, Morocco, the Dutch and Spanish 
colonies, China and Japan, especially 
the last, and Spain herself, with their 
bronze, brass, porcelain, pottery, car- 
pets, stuffs, embroidery, and arms, chief- 
ly furnish the picturesque and artistic 
elements in the general interior effect 
of the Exhibition. It owes much, too, 
to the natural good feeling for color in 
the savages of southern climes; to the 
coarse cotton and carpet ware of many 
nations, the Swedes, for instance; to the 
common crockery of Bohemia, Portugal, 
ete., which have been spoken of before. 
It is not by copying or imitating the 
special styles of other countries and civ- 
ilizations that we shall reach a higher 
point or fuller development in our own 
process of expansion, but by using this 
unprecedented opportunity for studying 
and comparing them. It is certain that 
our people have the keenest and most 
eager avidity for these matters; no por- 
tion of the Exhibition is so crowded as 
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the art galleries, even on the twenty- 
five cent days. A great many people 
have bought, according to their ability, 
from the costly enamels and porcelain 
of China and Japan to the coarse pottery 
of different nations, admirable in form 
and color; all the best objects of bronze, 
brass, terra-cotta, china, and embroidery, 
at all within the scope of private purses, 
have long been sold, and ordered in du- 
plicate, sometimes twenty times over. 
The scattering of so many rare and beau- 
tiful things through our homes must give 
a great and sane impetus to the desire 
for decoration which had already ap- 
peared in them. 


Since the preceding pages were writ- 
ten, the great show has come to an end. 
The autumn brought daily increasing 
crowds; Philadelphia became a strange 
city to her own children, who found them- 
selves outnumbered in their own streets 
and public places by people who walked 
with another gait and spoke with a dif- 
ferent accent. They gayly took posses- 
sion of town and country, and frankly 
interchanged their opinions, which were 
often edifying; there were New Yorkers 
who would have done the thing much 
better, Bostonians who would not have 
done it at all, Western folk who would 
like to do it themselves; from the vast 
majority a tribute of hearty contentment 
and admiration. Philadelphia will not 
be likely to think herself a smaller place 
for all this; the point is that she shall 
know how much larger the world is. 
The extraordinary absence of fatal ill- 
ness or accidents in the concourse of 
countless multitudes, the financial suc- 
cess of the enterprise, the unimpeacha- 
ble integrity and disinterestedness which 
have marked its local management, the 
perfect satisfaction of the foreign commis- 
sioners, who, whatever their grievances 
against the custom-house or general di- 
rection, have only praise for the Board, 
are causes for both gratitude and self- 
eratulation: ‘‘ Many daughters have 
done virtuously, but thou excellest them 
all.?? 

Tt was time that it should come to an 
end. The dust of half a year had spread 
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dinginess over the interiors; buyers had 
despoiled many of the handsomest stands 
and cases; the exhibitors and employés 
were worn out. The grass was trodden 
bare in numberless cross-tracks and short 
euts; the flowers-beds were filled with 
brown litter and ghostly white stalks; the 
falling leaves disclosed the meanness and 
shabbiness of the smaller buildings, and 
seemed to bring them too near together. 
Every one feels how the interest and 
excitement will be missed, how the lively 
and agreeable foreign clement which has 
pervaded society will leave it flat and 
insipid when withdrawn; but they con- 
fess that i: has lasted long enough, and 
the first cold weather proved that ‘ the 
Centennial? was no resort for winter. 
The closing day came in the midst of the 
uncertainty and suspense about the elec- 
tion. Ceremonies similar to those of the 
opening were announced, to be held in 
the open air as before; the grounds and 
buildings were more crowded than on 
the first day, but people were more eager 
about their last look and purchase than 
about the programme. About midday a 
steady rain began, which became heavier 
and heavier as the afternoon went on; 
nobody heeded it, but paddled about in 
and out of doors with or without um- 
brellas, with handkerchiefs and towels 
pinned over their heads, in an indif- 
ference to falling weather most unusual 
in America. Meanwhile, unknown to 
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them, a close carriage and pair of drag- 
gled horses had brought the president, 
and the formal closing was going on in 
the Judges’ Hall before a select few; at 
four o'clock the Exhibition was declared 
to be over by the Chief Exceutive. 

Whether it has done much or little 
for our wsthetic training, —and I be- 
lieve it has done much, —that was not 
the sole or best kind of education to be 
expected from an international fair. It 
has diffused an incalculable amount of 
general information, geographical, his- 
torical, and scientific, among millions of 
people; such information is necessarily 
most superficial, but it fertilizes the eom- 
mon mind and in many cases gives the 
impulse to serions research. It has been 
a preparation such as, with us, no pre- 
vious generation has enjoyed for that 
broader, deeper, more complete educa- 
tion which can be attained in no coun- 
try except by seeing others. For many 
of us hitherto, half that advantage has 
been lost when we did compass it, by 
the total ignorance in which we trav- 
eled. But there is a still higher edu- 
cation in which the six months of the 
Exhibition ought to have done the work 
of an ordinary life-time, by enlarging our 
views, uprooting our prejudices, and 
implanting the sense of universal broth- 
erhood, of fellow-laborhood in the field 
of the world, which is the ehief lesson 
of Christianity. 
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[In this place the editors propose to 
avail themselves of such passages of their 
correspondence as have a public interest, 
hoping in this desultory fashion to se- 
cure some notable part of that opinion 
of events, manners, and letters which 
otherwise goes unuttered in print. ‘They 
invite all writers who have minds upon 
any ethical or wsthetic subject briefly 
to free them here, and while they will 


not wittingly suffer a personal spite to 
be wreaked, they will especially welcome 
the expression of intellectual grudges of 
every sort. In like manner whoever has 
a strong predilection worthy the reader’s 
consideration shall have the right to 
make it known under this head. New 
facts of literary or artistic value will also 
be very acceptable. ] 

— Have you ever seen the bust of Shel- 
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ley by W. W. Story? There are two or 
three duplicates of it in this country and 
England, for it is a beautiful and satisfy- 
ing representation, — beautiful enough 
to be its own raison détre if one had 
never heard of Alastor or Epipsychi- 
dion. As to likeness there is no such 
thing extant in any shape. The only 
portrait ever taken of Shelley was a pro- 
file in pencil, by a young lady who had 
no knowledge of drawing, but the gift. 
of catching a likeness. When his poems 
were collected, after his death, the pub- 
lishers wished for an engraving of him 
for the frontispiece; inquiry and search 
were made, but the only thing to be found 
was this sketch, which exaggerated the 
peculiarity of his face, a sudden retreat 
of the whole lower portion, leaving the 
sharp, delicate nose prominent and giv- 
ing the profile a bird-like type. From this, 
and the recollections of friends who con- 
curred as to the dreamy brow and eyes, 
and the brown curls, so early streaked 
with gray, a portrait was constructed, 
in which the extreme receding of mouth 
and chin were moilified; this is the model 
on which all subsequent pictures have 
been based. Yet all lovers of Shelley 
and his poetry —and those who love 
the one love the other — have an image 
of him in their heart, and Mr. Story 
has embodied his in this beautiful bust, 
which adheres to the general character- 
istics and traditions while taking some 
license in certain features. “Tt is not 
so much as a likeness of Shelley that I 
value it,’? said the owner of one copy 
to me, ‘but as the ideal of a poet.” 
Anybody who wished to paint an ideal 
painter would hardly fail to give him 
the lineaments of Raphacl; so of Shelley 
for a poct. 

Now the same sculptor has just fin- 
ished and sent home a bust of Keats, a 
fit and natural companion to the other. 
There was no difliculty about the like- 
ness in this case; the well-known pict- 
ure of Keats is from life. But another 
authentic portrait came to light a couple 
of years ago most unexpectedly. On 
the night of his death, his faithful friend, 
the painter Severn, was watching by his 
bedside; as the agony prolonged itself 
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hour after hour, the watcher grew heavy 
with sleep, and, to keep his eyelids open, 
began to draw the dying man. He was 
able to finish the sketch. More than 
fifty years went by, and Mr. Severn, a 
very old man, still lived in Rome; the 
winter before last another old man, the 
school-mate and friend of Keats, Mr. 
Charles Cowden Clarke, came to Rome 
and wished to know what had become 
of the last likeness. Severn could not 
tell, but was sure that it was among his 
papers; Mr. Clarke rummaged until he 
found it. The melancholy, moribund 
face lies upon the pillow with closed eyes; 
the heavy hair, eyebrows, and strongly 
marked features retain all their char- 
acter; the expression of repose seems a 
silent echo of his words, ‘Thank God, it 
has come!’? Death and genius illumine 
the countenance. This Mr. Story, with 
the sympathetic instinct of genius, has 
taken as his guide rather than the earlier 
portrait. He has made a singularly in- 
teresting and striking bust; the head, 
turned slightly towards the right shoul- 
der, gives a three quarter view of the 
face to one standing directly before it; 
it is idealized just in that degree which 
one desires for a living memory, not for 
the likeness of a liviny person. All the 
details, the loose coat and open collar, 
are managed with judgment, skill, and 
a very agreeable absence of elaboration. 
It is not a highly-finished, shiny marble; 
all that is secondary is subdued with 
the happiest effect to what should really 
predominate, and the result is a truly 
poetic work, of masterly simplicity. 
The fortunate owner showed me at 
the same time an old painting, by Mr. 
Severn, representing Endymion asleep 
in the moonlight under the eypresses of 
the pyramid of Cains Cuwstius. It is 
not much of a picture, though the artist 
is an R. A., and won a gold medal in 
days long gone by; but it would be a 
cold-hearted critie who could look at it 
only as a work of art; it is a work of 
sentiment and imagination; the shepherd 
reclines just in the spot where the daisies 
grow over Keats. One cannot but faney 
the poor, throbbing heart soothed in its 
long rest by the tenderness of the linger- 
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ing few who knew him in life, and the 
enthusiasm of the younger generations. 

— Did any one but myself note and 
admire the picture called Yankee Doodle 
in the American department of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition? So far as I have 
read the critics they have not prattled 
of it, and so far as I have heard of the 
prizes none have been awarded to it. 
Perhaps I am misinformed on these 
points; but if Tam not, then I maintain 
strenuously one of two theses, both emi- 
nently probable: I maintain that either 
great injustice has been done, or else 
that Iam no doctor in art. Icame upon 
Yankee Doodle when my legs were weary 
with leagues of flooring and my eyes 
with leagues of canvas. It arrested me, 
aroused me, reposed me, renewed me. 
I could have set out then on a forced 
march, and could have leaped there into 
battle. I longed to hurl my hat aloft, 
fling my charging yell through the smoke, 
and tramp forward in the track of the 
bleeding tifer and the white-haired drum- 
mer. I believe there is no man who ever 
found his way over the wounded and the 
cannon into an enemy’s fastness, but 
would feel like giving a cheer to the 
homely, wayworn, tattered, eager Conti- 
nentals as they burst onward there in the 
last rush which overtakes and clutches 
victory. Ht may all be imperfect paint- 
ing; it may be wanting in this learned 
line and that fastidious finish; but it has 
humanity. character, pathos, passion, no- 
bility. There is a moving concord of 
realistic outline and of ideal heroism in 
the plain, grim, much-enduring, earnest 
faces. They are old Americans, and 
they are especially old New Englanders, 
of the red, weather-beaten, country-born 
type. They are exceedingly rustic, and 
yet, for the moment at least, sublime. 
It seemed to me that here were Solon 
Shingle and Rip Van Winkle animated 
with the spirit of John Brown. The 
grandsire is the most soul-stirring figure 
that I have ever seen in an American 
picture. His gray eyes are fixed on the 
enemy’s line; his drumsticks are grasped 
and lifted with solemn enthusiasm; he 
is waiting for the divine melody, — the 
shrill battle hymn of his country; the 
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moment the first note shrieks forth, he 
will bring down his batons with all his 
sexagenarian strength; he means, you 
would say, to end the combat in a sin- 
gle blow. Meantime his grandson, the 
spruce little drummer-boy, the pet and 
the embroidered plaything of the regi- 
ment, looks up in wonder at the unac- 
eustomed delay, quite unsuspicious of 
the veteran’s devout passion. He seems 
to be demanding, at least with his urchin 
stare, ‘* Old man, what are you waiting 
for??? The entire group is imagined 
with a fervid sympathy which makes the 
merely sympathetic spectator concede 
victory to the combatants, and victory 
also to the artist. Meantime a painter 
at my elbow whispers, ‘* It is somewhat 
too much of a earicature.’’? No, my 
delicate pre-Raphaelite, it is not carica- 
ture, it is character. There is a type 
there which represents a people, a time, 
andadeed. Itisatruly American pict- 
ure, and it stirs an American heart. In 
all those miles there were not many other 
paintings, whether native born or foreign 
born, which could do so much. 

— Reminded of Mr. William Morris, 
the other day, by the new poem Deir- 
dré, I was again struck by the remark- 
able difference between that poet’s treat- 
ment of mediwvalism and Mr. Tenny- 
son’s. In the Idyls of the King, for ex- 
ample, there is the strongest flavor of 
chivalry, knight-errantry, and old-time 
Gothic heroism; with an exquisite dis- 
crimination the poet has used certain 
words that carry with them antique sug- 
gestions — Elizabethan words, and some 
still more Saxon in theirsound. But the 
spirit of Tennyson’s composition is in- 
tensely modern; his groupings, his color- 
ing, his delicate and sometimes dazzling 
conceits, all breathe of to-day. It seems 
to me that it is precisely this extraor- 
dinary power of combining the past and 
present which has made his Arthuri- 
an poetry so deservedly popular. With 
the discriminative tact that is so posi- 
tively a portion of his genius, he has 
shown us, in these Middle-Age pictures 
(for such they deserve to be called), 
only what forms the essence of their 
picturesqueness. Unpleasant or repel- 
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lent details are left out, and their gaps 
are filled up with the softening, har- 
monizing graces of a peculiarly modern 
treatment. He shows us the past mel- 
lowed by that haze of distance which 
naturally veils it, only accentuating an 
object here and there, in his masterly 
way, to make it stand out more clearly 
from amid the soft dreaminess of its own 
obscurity. Mr. Morris. on the other hand, 
employs his verse as a kind of magic car- 
pet (sometimes coarsely enough woven, 
it must be admitted), to hurry us instant- 
ly among ‘* the days that are no more.”’ 
He is a very pre-Raphaelite person, and 
he wants us to know it. But Mr. Mor- 
ris’s pictures lose in coherence what 
they gain in vividness. He is mediwval 
with a vengeance —and that is about 
all. When I have done reading one of 
his poems, I feel very much as though I 
had been walking through a 4ric-d-brac 
shop of uncommon richness in medizval 
furniture and armor. But the dust has 
half choked me, and I am glad to get out 
into the open air, even if it ts that of 
1876. Nearly all modern poets make 
his mistake when they touch medixval 
subjects. Tennyson alone steers beau- 
tifully clear of failure. The past lives 
again at his touch. In the hands of Mr. 
Morris (and a few others) it only takes 
a kind of galvanie leap. 

— As an author more or less liable 
myself to the production of American 
drama, I have followed with interest 
the controversy lone raving — but, I be- 
lieve, now spent — between Mr. Bret 
Harte and Mr. Stuart Robson on one 
side, and the paid bravoes of the New 
York press on the other, who had com- 
bined to assassinate the comedy of the 
former gentleman. It was painful to 
know that the corruption in high places 
had penetrated even to dramatic criti- 
cism; but there was some comfort, too, 
in the fact: if my meditated melodrama 
failed, I should know the reason why. 
Still, while I thanked Messrs. Harte 
and Robson for their exposure of those 
rogues, I could not admire their wisdom 
so much as their courage. I thought it 
better that one innocent person should 
escape than that so many guilty should 
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be convicted; for suppose that Mr. Harte 
should by and by write a comedy so ex- 
tremely good that the most heartless ve- 
nality could not help praising it, should 
we not all be harrowed by the lurking 
suspicion that the critics’ favor had been 
bribed? The better Mr. Harte’s comedy 
was, the more we should insist that its 
success was due to a claque with sweet- 
ened palms — that would be human nat- 
ure; just as now, for example, I, who 
have not seen the Two Men of Sandy 
Bar, am sure that it failed through the 
malice of enemies furious at having of- 
fered themselves for sale in vain. 

But while I think it was imprudent 
of Mr. Harte to unmask his detractors 
so pitilessly, I must own to a deep dis- 
gust at the disposition I have seen in 
various places to decry all his work, and 
especially his performances since he came 
to the Atlantic States. I observed that 
one critic could not remember that he 
had ever done anything but write a comie 
song,—I suppose the exquisite satire 
on Chinese cheap labor was meant, — 
and others have found nothing good in 
his writings of the last five years. As 
a brother seribe I have myself watched 
his career with mingled joy and trepida- 
tion. When he first burst upon us, I 
was glad to have at least one author over- 
rated in this grudging world, where I 
could think of so much unrecognized 
merit within a stone’s-throw of my own 
sequestered study; and I was also glad 
to have the publie find out that it had 
overrated him, while I trembled lest he 
should prove himself as great as he was 
thought. Iwas always among the first 
to drop a crocodile tear upon his failures, 
and they have been many and deplor- 
able, — but though I can hate a brother 
writer as well as the next, I do love 
literature, and I am bound to own that 
some of Mr. Harte’s best work, if not 
most of his best work, has been done 
since he came hither from California. 
No man, not overtopped by his unwieldy 
reputation, could have published such a 
poem as his Concepcion de Arguelo and 
not won avery wide and prompt acclaim, 
yet I suppose the name will hardly be re- 
membered by one in ten of your readers. 
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It is by far the best poem he has writ- 
ten, and scarcely one of his California 
sketches is better than How Christmas 
came to Simpson’s Bar. Both of these 
pieces were written within the last four 
or five years; and one of his most recent 
minor studies is A Jersey Centenarian, 
which seems to me the very flower of 
his humorous style. It comes last in the 
Tales of the Argonants, and it bids one 
take courage, even there. It is about the 
only thing that shows a disposition in 
Mr. Harte to study character since he 
left California, his other pieces being 
reminiscences of California, or else dis- 
mal failures to see the life about him 
here. I have sometimes wondered if 
perhaps he had not come to us after that 
time of life when an artist observes with 
ereative zest, but that little sketch does 
not allow me to think this; and I am 
not going to believe that a writer who 
has given me so great pleasure is not 
capable of doing as well or better again. 
Very likely I shall find him in the next 
thing he writes gayly striking lands 
with his worst enemies, and relapsing 
into bald Dickensese; he has that habit; 
but for all that I do not think he has 
yet filled the measure of his talent. The 
failure of his comedy is not necessarily 
against him. It may be very bad; but 
it might be very good, and fail. The 
stage and the drama are now such dif- 
ferent things that I question if Shake- 
speare himself could write an acceptable 
play. It seems to me that it is as often 
the audience as the play which fails. 

— Snppose the literary-scientific soci- 
ety of England really desirous of a Divin- 
ity, but unable toaccept a Trinity or the 
scholastic system put forward as the 
only way of life, and weary of waiting 
for Mr. Huxley to find a Divinity in 
bathybius. Is it supposable that it has 
sent Daniel Deronda into the East, a 
man with the prominent feature of his 
face inherited, but with habits of thought 
and prejudices acquired in Gentile asso- 
ciations, not to draw after him the mon- 
ey-changers of the world, but that he 
may bring back to England a true per- 
sonal and historic Deity, the divine 
unity, free alike of ancient superstitions 
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and modern dogmas, to be the English 
centre of reason as well as of faith and 
longing? Is Daniel Deronda a tentative 
of this sort, or only another version of 
that ancient ‘* carpet-bagger,’? the Wan- 
dering Jew ? 

— As an observer, with no precon- 
ceived theory, IT believe that I see a si- 
lent conflict going on among us, between 
literature properly so called and a body 
of writing which, while it has much of 
genius, wit, humor, and poetry about it, 
is marred or made shapeless by a dead 
weight of commonplace and sentimen- 
tality. Those who practice this sort of 
writing do not know the difference be- 
tween it and real literature, because 
they reject the standards of trained and 
earnest criticism. Naturally, in so do- 
ing they lose all accuracy in measuring 
the worth of their own performances, 
and pour out what is the mere lemonade 
of literature, with the full conviction that 
it is a life-giving flow of soul. OF course 
Tam not surprised at their complacence, 
when I see fifty thousand readers shar- 
ing the mistake, and loudly calling upon 
the diluter of ideas for more of the same 
mixture. Yet Iam sure that this state 
of things is more harmful than appears 
on the surface. 

The genius of true art is the most 
austere as well as the most genial of 
spirits. To know and serve it we must 
keep our finer perceptions keen-cyed 
and humble. We cannot lose distinc- 
tions in art, taking an intention in place 
of achievement, without vitiating our 
power of discriminating in other things. 
Promise without performance in finance 
and state-craft gets ugly names given to 
it. Ido not wish to deal in ugly names, 
but I should like to suggest the analogy 
here. But the writers I refer to, and 
their apologists, plead that they are too 
much in earnest to have time to observe 
artistic laws or improve taste in them- 
selves and others. One of them, in a 
preface to his new novel, says le does 
not claim for his books ‘‘ the character 
of beautiful works of art,’’ but ‘¢is not 
afraid to inform the reader that these 
books are written with the honest, ear- 
nest purpose of helping him to do right.’’ 
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This clearly implies a sneer at ‘ beauti- 
ful works of art.’? But need a man’s 
purpose be any the less honest and ear- 
nest if he tries to do his work as well 
and beautifully as possible ? This writer 
wants to have it supposed that there is 
something superior, something especially 
religious, in his fixing attention on his 
purpose and neglecting the execution of 
it. But religiousness in all branches of 
life demands that we should do what we 
have to do in the most thorough way; 
and real thoroughness implies beauty; 
and beauty in human produets implies 
severe thought and refined art. The 
writer of that preface of course uses lit- 
erary art just as far as he can erasp it 
to make his story attractive. But he 
finds that his works are not ranked very 
high for their art, and therefore he as- 
sumes that art is not worth thinking 
much about. But let me ask why these 
gentlemen compose novels, instead of 
tracts and sermons? Tracts and_ ser- 
mons demand less literary art than long 
fictions, and if sincerity is a thing apart 
from art, tracts and sermons are more 
sincere. No; they write books because 
they can reach more people, and pos- 
sibly because they can make more mon- 
ey by them. And they write them in 
a quick, loose, unfinished way, because 
that is less difficult than to write them 
in a mood of devotion to the highest 
esthetic as well as the highest ethical 
ideals. It is a feeble self-deception on 
their part to assume that they are more 
virtuous for this reason than the con- 
scientious literary artist who would be 
glad enough to have his fifty thousand 
readers, too, but will forego them if he 
must be false to his ideals in order to 
get them. 

— Reading in a Boston newspaper, 
the other day, the advertisement of a 
carpet-store, announcing ‘a small col- 
lection of very curious Antique Rugs, 
ulustrating purely Oriental thought,?? 1 
rejoiced to think that probably in no 
other city in the world would so xsthetic 
a statement be found in the company of 
the cabalistic abbreviations, ‘* s23STu- 
Thi5t,’’ and I could scarcely believe 
that I had not fallen upon some frag- 
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ment of Ruskin, or Hamerton, or Mr. 
Clarence Cook. But if the advertise- 
ments are to talk in this ‘* cultured ” 
way, what will become of the art-crities ? 
Clearly there is no hope for them but in 
the probability that every large furni- 
ture, carpet, and upholstery store will 
hereafter be obliged to keep its own art- 
eritic. This will at last make art-criti- 
cism what we have all longed to have it: 
disinterested. 

—I was talking not long ago with 
a lady of a literary turn about Daniel 
Deronda, and got myself into her ood 
graces by saying that George Eliot’s 
vast popularity was a mystery to me. 
She agreed with me that fashion had a 
great deal to do with it, and said, “I 
have drawn up a classification of the 
novelist’s admirers, which seems to ex- 
plain her wide influence.’’ I transcribe 
this table for you. 

First Class. People who exalt George 
Eliot simply beeanse she’s a woman who 
writes thoughtful books. 

Second Class. Men who wish to in- 
gratiate themselves with women belong- 
ing to the first class. 

Third Class. People who are disap- 
pointed in life, or unwell, and according- 
ly like her gloomy views. Also happy 
people who find her bitterness tonic, 
and young women who go to parties too 
often and want sadness in their novels, 
to suit the reaction that comes of sitting 
up late. 

Fourth Class. This contains two va- 
rieties: first, those who never read phi- 
losophy and like to get a smattering of 
clumsy philosophic words in a novel; 
and second, those who never read novels, 
but are attracted by George Eliot's be- 
cause they look like philosophy. 

Pifih Class. The skippers. 

Sixth Class. The intellectual aristo- 
crats, who say that no other novelist in- 
troduces persons who know everything 
and are like the most cultured men and 
women of the day. 

Seventh Class. Myself. (f do truly 
admire George Eliot’s strength, though 
I don’t like her books. There are some 
things so large that they don’t leave 
much room for likes or dislikes. ‘They 
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shove prejudices aside just as a great 
steamer displaces more tons of water 
than a small one can.) 

Some of your readers may think this 
a little frivolous; but to me it has a pe- 
euliar value as coming from a lady, her- 
self a writer, and therefore free from 
any feminine jealousies. 

—Don’t you think that if we could 
really find out what plain, single-minded, 
old New England thinks of new New 
England, or understands it to mean, it 
would be very amusing? Now and then 
J have a glimpse of it. The other day 
I went to hear the Rey. Mr. in 
Street Church. ‘The place was crowded, 
mostly with muscular Christians, and 
the minister hammered hard at his sub- 
ject: The Nerves and the Soul. My 
neighbor was a typical New England 
woman of sixty or thereabouts, thin, 
dark, cultivated morally but not men- 
tally; her eyes were sharp, her mouth 
straizht. She confided to me (I had 
never seen her before) that she hoped 
‘* he would tell us how to cure neuraligy, 
for ’most everybody suffered from it.”’ 

—Tam in great trouble. I shall lose 
him. He is mortal. In the course of 
nature he cannot go on for the next fif- 
teen years as he has gone on for the 
last fifteen. During this eventful period 
he has kept me and my humble works 
constantly before the public. He has 
been worth thousands of dollars to me. 
When he breaks down, my prosperity 
is at an end. Is it a wonder I cling to 
him? He is not a brilliant man; it re- 
quires no effort for me to understand why 
other persons consider him rather tedious, 
and yet there is no author whose writ- 
ings I read with so much avidity, amuse- 
ment, and satisfaction. You imagine, 
perhaps, that I am speaking, and not 
impartially, of an intimate friend? Not 
at all —it is of my Intimate Enemy, my 
valued Foe, my cherished Hater, my 
dearly beloved and persistent Scoffer. 
For fifteen years he has pursued me, 
through the columns of a newspaper, as 
remorselessly as if I had squandered his 
patrimony or done him the deepest 
wrong one man can do another; while, 
in fact, I am unconscious of ever having 
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given him the slightest cause for personal 
offense. Nevertheless, for fifteen years 
I have not printed a line of prose or 
verse in amagazine, or published a book, 
or even been mentioned incidentally in 
the book of a brother author, without 
furnishing my Intimate Enemy with a 
text for bitterness. It is now more than 
seven hundred and eighty weeks since 
he first turned his unflagging attention 
to me, and he has snuffed me out on an 
average of once aweek. To be sure, his 
method of doing this might be objected 
to, by a severe critic, as monotonous; 
but I am not that critic. I like my In- 
timate Enemy always to say the same 
thing of me. He has made a charming 
little collection of my imperfect rhymes, 
—some written before my nineteenth 
year, and some of more recent origin: 
six or seven imperfect rhymes in all, — 
and these he quotes on every occasion. 
He has quoted them at least two hundred 
times. He can no more keep them out 
of his manuscript than Mr. Dick could 
keep the head of Charles I. out of the 
‘¢ Memorial.’? The slightest thing is a 
sufficient peg on which to hang those 
ever green rhymes. My Intimate Ene- 
my is capable of materializing the ghost 
of a peg, so to speak. If I ain to issue a 
work on any subject, say, for instance, 
on The Celts in America, he instantly 
has a paragraph to this effect: ‘* Smith 
has another book in press. Smith is the 
man who rhymes boot-jack with hand- 
organ,” etc., ete. If I happen to have a 
typhoid fever, and my Intimate Enemy 
happens to hear of it, my convalescence 
is cheered by ‘* We understand that 
Smith is lying quite ill with typhoid 
fever. It is to be hoped that in future 
we shall have no more rhymes like boot- 
jack and hand-organ.”’ Of course this is 
not as spirituel as Sainte-Beuve at his 
best; but when did Sainte-Beuve ever 
cause a book to sell, as my Intimate En- 
emy always can — when he does n’t 
praiseit? I have frequently been chilled 
to the marrow by the reflection that he 
might take it into his head some day to 
praise something of mine, But he has 
never done so, except once, when I pub- 
lished an article anonymously; and then 
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I did not mind his commendation — my 
mortification was not public. Besides, 
he closed his critique by remarking that 
«¢ Smith could not write an article like 
this. Smith is the man who,” ete., ete. 
How shall I ever repay my Intimate En- 
emy for the untiring services he has ren- 
dered me? and what will become of me 
when that gigantic mind topples over 
and tumbles into chaos, as it inevitably 
must ? 

In these fifteen years I have penned 
more than one adoring paragraph about 
him, but I have always stopped short of 
printing it; for, knowing his shy and 
sensitive nature, I was afraid that such 
a tribute would be apt to paralyze his 
efforts on ny behalf. If he ceased his 
disparagement, ny books would cease to 
sell. My position was one of extreme 
delicacy: [ wanted a succession of gold- 
en eggs, and yet I wanted to demolish 
the goose! But the time has come when 
it makes little difference what course I 
pursue. My Intimate Enemy is not 
good for another fifteen years. If Iam 
ever to signify my gratitude, I must do 
it soon; for,on turning over the pages of 
a popular eyclopmedia, in which by some 
satirical chance my Intimate Enemy is 
set down asan author, I have discovered 
that he is well past the age of discre- 
tion; and all the while I had been piet- 
uring him to myself as a rosy, youngish 
fellow, just learning to write! 

—TIwas glad to have you treat Dr. 
Holland’s book of essays on Every Day 
Topies so civilly as you did in your No- 
vember number. He is a writer whose 
motives one must always respect, what- 
ever one thinks of his literature and his 
ideas. Now and then, I think, the last 
are very good. I remember reading one 
of his essays in Seribner’s Monthly — 
I do not know whether he has included 
it in this volume or not—on the pres- 
ent mode of underpaying authorship in 
book publication, with which I entirely 
agreed. He contended there that an 
author of reputation should enjoy the 
same sort of cumulative reward from his 
fame that a great painter does. I sup- 
pose comparatively few readers know 
that the highest and greatest of our au- 
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thors get no larger percentage on their 
books after thirty or forty years of re- 
nown than any unknown man commands 
from a publisher willing to risk the ex- 
pense of putting his book on the market. 
That is because, as Dr. Holland pointed 
out, the intellectual quality of a book 
does not fix its market value, and be- 
cause the dead material and the cost of 
mechanical execution do fix it. A book 
of twohundred and fifty pages by Brown, 
Jones, or Robinson sells for as great a 
price as a book by Mr. Longfellow or 
Dr. Holmes. Fancy Mr. Hunt letting 
one of his pictures go for the sum that 
Mr. B., J., or R. would be glad to get! 
Or, to make the analogy more complete, 
fancy his giving a photographic reprodue- 
tion of one of his paintings for the money 
a similar reproduction of one of those 
gentlemen’s works would bring. It is ri- 
diculous, and so is the other ease; but in 
that case the author is subject to a usage 
of trade which I do not believe neces- 
sarily inexorable. If any new book of 
three hundred pages is worth a dollar 
and a half, then I think that a new book 
of the same size by an author of estab- 
lished fame should be worth at least five 
dollars. There is no reason why such 
a discrimination in price should be im- 
practicable, and I believe it will be found 
entirely practicable when some publish- 
er has the courage to try it. 

— One of the most amusing things in 
recent literature is Mr. Browning’s Ba- 
laustion’s Adventure, in which the Al- 
késtis of Euripides is spoken of as “ that 
strangest, saddest, sweetest song,’’ and 
the greater part of it translated in that 
spirit. The translation shows that Mr. 
Browning is no worse a Greck scholar 
than his wife, which is saying a good 
deal; and that he should have performed 
it without seeing that the piece was a 
burlesque is almost inconceivable. Yet 
such appears to be the case. That the 
Alkéstis is a satyric drama admits of no 
doubt. This was discovered independ- 
ently by Lessing, and although inferior 
critics after him, Goethe included, un- 
dertook to defend the piece as serious, 
the matter was definitely set at rest in 
1834, when Dindorf published from the 
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Vatican Codex a scholion in which we 
are informed that the Alkéstis was the 
fourth piece of a tetralogy, the other 
pieces being a Kréssai, an Alkmaidén, 
and a ‘Télephos. Now we know, even 
if the scholion did not expressly add 
that the catastrophe of the play was 
comical, that the fourth piece of every 
tetralozy was a satyric drama. Was, 
after all, Mr. Browning aware of this, 
and did he merely wish to show us how 
small a step there is from the ridiculous 
to the sublime ? 

—TI am able to enrich the language 
with a new verb, through my share of 
the race’s suffering from the train-boy 
who every fifticth mile comes through 
the car and bestrews you, now with 
prize packages of candy, and now with 
periodical literature. Weary of repuls- 
ing his devotion, I asked if he had, say, 
Daniel Deronda. He ran confidently 
through the books on his arm. ‘I’ve 
got it,’’ he said, not finding it, ‘* and 
T’ll bring it ina minute. It’s lapped 
out at the other end of the car.”’ 

— Miss Anna Dickinson, I see, again 
braves her fate with the public on the 
stage. I do not know how much she 
may have improved in the theatrical art 
since I saw her in Boston last winter, 
but the critics, who have constantly 
been kinder to her than her own ambi- 
tion has been, do not yet raise the voice 
of acclaim. Gn her first appearance I 
found the spectacle of her failure so cruel 
that it was impossible to look at it stead- 
ily. And yet, after I came away, I per- 
ceived the justice of what had happened. 
Here was a lady, with all the good mo- 
tives in the world, aiming to place herself 
at the very top in an untried art, over 
the heads of people who had given years 
or lives of hard work to it. If she had 
succeeded, it would have been an injus- 
tice more cruel than her failure was. 
But it was not in nature, it was not in 
the justice which orders these things, 
that she should succeed. Genius itself 
succeeds only by arduous self-training; 
and it is not for the beginner in any art 
to snatch its honors from its devoted stu- 
dents. On the whole, I consoled myself 
for Miss Dickinson’s defeat. It was not 
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peculiarly arrogant in her to attempt 
the highest prize of the theatrical art; 
that is what débu’antes of mature years 
nearly always do; but the thing is arro- 
gant in itself. If Miss Dickinson had 
gone humbly to some accomplished act- 
or, and begged to know in what subor- 
dinate walk of the profession she might 
hope, with anxions and assiduous study, 
to succeed, and she had tried that and 
failed, I should have felt sorry for her. 
But I bear her present defeat with forti- 
tude; and I count it gain whenever this 
people, in whatever way, gets a knock- 
down hint to the effect that to do a thing 
you must learn how; and that to play on 
the fiddle it is not mercly necessary to 
take a bow and fiddle with it. 

—T have often wondered why women 
who have been tortured by arithmetic, 
in the course of their education, do not 
come forward and demand a champion 
from the ranks of scientific men who 
shall enter the lists and slay this dragon 
of duodecimals. Now that some of the 
direst evils under which women have 
suffered have been partly bettered, is it 
not time to take up the arithmetic ill? 
Why should a woman be drilled in re- 
peating decimals, partial payments, ex- 
traction of the cube root? Not one 
woman in a thousand ever has a problem 
to solve in these subjects, and if she has 
she will eo to her husband or brother. 
Even the bravest of women who grapple 
with dividends and per cents do so only 
as a luxury, for they invariably want to 
have their results confirmed by aman of 
business. But they have been foreed to 
attack much harder parts of the arith- 
metic than percentage; and many a fair 
friend of mine has lost a part of her 
youthful bloom for the barren satisfac- 
tion of getting through some frightful 
mathematical puzzle about a greyhound 
anda hare. We ought to reject these 
problems about hares and greyhounds, if 
only in prevention of cruelty to animals. 
But how much more eruel to the women 
to retain them! Professor ILuxley in his 
Baltimore address says it is well to have 
known certain things -once in our lives. 
But it is not well for women to have 
known those things that I speak of, for 
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mechanical ciphering by aid of a rule is 
deadening to her intellect. What she 
wants is such a knowledve of decimals 
and the proportion between whole num- 
bers and fractions that the mind, by a 
short process, can frame a rule for itself, 
or rather can free itself from ruledom. 
This argument of freedom ought, I think, 
to interest our women, emancipation be- 
ing their pet susceptibility. The time 
which women vive to abstruse branches 
of arithmetic would be much _ better 
spent on geometry or the physical sci- 
ences. Economy of preliminary stud- 
ies is the best way to a higher standard 
of education among women. The time 
wasted by a young girl in solving partial 
payment examples would suflice, if well 
used, to give her a knowledge of the 
physical laws of the earth and the prop- 
erties of bodies. This movement might 
be begun by advertising as below: — 
WANTED. A liberally educated seien- 
tific man willing to write a simple, log- 
ical arithmetic for women, which should 
not be longer than fifty larze-print pages. 
Wantep. Intelligent teachers who 
can look beyond mere routine work, and 
will denounce the clumsy cyclopsedias of 
arithmetic now in use in most schools. 
— Do you know the “ paper without 
a party’? There exists a thin but un- 
duly enthusiastic weekly with an ambi- 
tious name, which lays claim to that 
character. The projectors and editors 
of it thought that the idea of our West- 
ern civilization needed for its best ful- 
fillment another idea, —a paper without 
a party. They were glad to find them- 
selves obscure, devoid of prestige, and 
without money enough to publish the 
paper for a year unless well received, 
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because these conditions gave them a 
chance to test the candor and liberality 
of the present generation. But evident- 
ly the editors were not so much more 
liberal than other people as they sup- 
posed, for at the end of their first year 
they confess that they have been sus- 
tained by their public. The explana- 
tion of this is that they have suceeeded 
by failing; they have, in fact, taken up 
a party, though it happens to be a small 
and unpopular, instead of a large and 
well-established one. 

A paper honestly without a party, — 
T do not mean ‘independent’? journals 
that bestride two polijical chargers and 
make money out of the exhibition, but a 
paper really free from bias, —I admit, 
might have a use and would be success- 
ful if conducted with the greatest abili- 
ty. But it should confine itself strictly 
to constructive criticism in politics, and 
never advocate the election of a particu- 
lar candidate, as the weekly Iam speak- 
ing of has done. After all, though, 
such a paper would not, it seems to me, 
really represent our civilization. A re- 
public like ours is all party. What we 
need is to keep this vast organism har- 
monized, so as to maintain purity in 
morals and government. Let the voter 
be as independent as possible; let him 
be always a possible party in himself. 
But without subordination and open co- 
operation nothing can be accomplished 
in a state. On the other hand, when a 
party is the offspring of superseded ideas, 
it must perish and give place to new 
growths. Parties, like trees, are apt to 
begin deeaying from within. But we 
cannot do without the parties any more 
than we can dispense with the trees. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


Mr. Warner writes of his Levantine tray- 
els? as fortunately as he wrote of his jour- 
ney up and down the Nile. The manner 
is not the same, and should not be; a book 
on Keypt— which means sojourn in Alex- 
andria and Cairo, and a voyage to the Cata- 
racts and back in a dahabeeah —can have 
a unity impossible to a book telling of Jeru- 
salem and Damascus, of the Syrian coast 
cities and the Greek islands, of Constanti- 
nople and Athens; and their parity must 
be chiefly in the primary difficulty they have 
to overcome with the reader. “ What! An- 
other beok on the Orient? Oh, we can’t 
stand that!” Dear reader, there are odds 
even in books on the Orient; and as for 
your powers of endurance, if you lived a 
thousand years, you would always be hay- 
ing avother book on the Orient. Reflect 
what a terribly perfect one Daniel Deronda 
must be going to write! For our own part 
ad in the mean time of something 
entertaining and fallible, knowing what 
edification is in store for us; and, after all, 
it is not the Orient one cares about so much 
as the traveler who has been there: if Mr. 
Warner had written his book without stir- 
ring from his study at Hartford, it would 
have been of just the same concern to litera- 
ture, nor more nor less. We do not know 
but it is the more interesting to have a well- 
liked writer on well-known ground, It is 
pleasant to look for what Mr. Warner will 
say of this thing of which Mr. Kinglake 
said that; of that thing of which Mr. Curtis 
said this; of the other thing of which Mark 
Twain said something else; and it is a test 
of his quality in which the lovers of his hu- 
mor will triumph that he has always some- 
thing novel, amusing, or notable to say. 

He went from Egypt to Jaffa by steamer, 
and thence by the new, unfinished wagon- 
road to Jerusalem ; and from the holy city 
he visited Jericho, Bethlehem, and the other 
neighborhoods of immemorial resort ; re- 
turning to the coast, his course again car- 
ried him inland to Damascus and back to 
Beyrout; then he took ship for Smyrnaand 
Constantinople, and was finally at Athens. 
It is almost every inch familiar ground ; 
one could pave the roads and bridge the 
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seas with the books that have been written 
about it; and it is his good company which 
makes the journeys and voyages so pleasant. 
He has not only finely observed and sug- 
gestively commented on what he saw, but 
he has indulged himself much beyond the 
wont of the modern book-producing tourist 
in the literature of his subject, and if you 
are not the idlest reader in the world, you 
are in no little danger of knowing the East 
through him much better than you did be- 
fore. ; 

There is no intention on Mr. Warner’s 
part to display the reverse of the tapestry ; 
that is the vulgar ingratitude of a very dif- 
ferent sort of traveler; but we have been 
constantly struck with his perfect sincerity. 
You see the squalor and discomfort of the 
Orient and the gaudy spectacularity even 
of its magnificence; the sense of a land so 
old as to have reached its second childhood 
possesses you from his frank descriptions. 
Much had we read of Damascus; it re- 
mained for him to make us understand that 
it is wet and low; that its streams and 
groves are canals bordered by willows ; that 
its fountains are jetless basins with the water 
running into them from spouts; and that 
the frogs outsing the birds in its borders. 
After that, as much quaintness and decrepit 
splendor as you please; there is no desire 
to mock Damascus; but the other simple 
facts cling like one’s own experiences and 
characterize the place as only 2 comparative 
paradise, at the best. The readers of The 
Atlantic have already seen how freshly our 
honest observer could still study Jerusalem 
and its neighborhoods; his methods with Da- 
mascus, Constantinople, and Athens, are the 
same. The modern fact is not turned to 
the light of history either to romance or to 
satirize it, but for the reader’s intelligence 
and pleasure. There is perhaps less of po- 
litical discussion than we might desire in 
view of the present lively interest in the 
Turkish question; but that is a kind of 
thing which soon loses its value. In com- 
pensation we have constant note of charac- 
ter in the swarming types and nationalities 
—not anxiously humorous, but acute and 
always entertaining. The reader of Mum- 
mies and Moslems will be glad to meet 
again his old friend Abd-el-Atti, the drago- 
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man, who accompanies our trayelers on 
their Levantine tour, and in all their pres- 
ent adventures is a charming if less dom- 
inant figure than in their voyage of the 
Nile. We feel that Abd-el-Atti is our friend 
almost as much as the author, who some- 
how makes us as glad of his charming quali- 
ties as if we shared them. His book is 
one whose value will appreciate upon sec- 
ond and third reading, for whoever fancies 
it to be merely entertaining, because he has 
enjoyed it so much, will do it injustice. 

— A new edition of a standard book, even 
if the author be no sufferer from obscu- 
rity, may have much the same effect as the 
restoring of a pictorial masterpiece. This 
emphasis and fresh interest are very agree- 
ably supplied to Mr. Bryant’s collected po- 
ems! by the handsome volume in which his 
publishers have just issued the poet’s works. 
The cover, stamped with an elaborate ara- 
besque pattern of gold, reminds us a little 
of the editions de luxe of German publish- 
ers, and seems to insinuate dissent to the 
fashions now most in vogue in this coun- 
try; but the pages are spaciously printed 
on fine paper, and reveal an abundant va- 
riety of fine wood engravings from designs 
by Birket Foster, Harry Fenn, Alfred Fred- 
ericks, and others. Mr. Fredericks, we 
must be allowed to say, does not in every 
case reach the standard set by the other il- 
lustrators, though he compensates by ex- 
ceptional ingenuity in other efforts; but 
the volume compares favorably in workman- 
ship with the sumptuous Irving’s Sketch- 
Book put forth by the same house about 
ten years back. The style is no less suit- 
able to a permanent classic than to holiday 
publication. ‘This collection has the advan- 
tage over previous ones that it contains 
several poems not hitherto collected, includ- 
ing The Flood of Years, and The Two Trav- 
elers (recently published in The Atlantic). 
Besides the fine frontispiece portrait on 
steel, we find upon page 435 a wood-cut 
adapted by Mr. Fredericks from the well- 
known portrait of Bryaut seated in the for- 
est. It would be superfluous to review in 
this place the productions of the distin- 
guished author, who has so unflaggingly 
advanced in popular esteem; but we may 
offer one reflection which comes up invol- 
untarily. The secret of Mr. Bryant’s long 
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and successful career as a poet who has 
seldom extended his pieces beyond a cer- 
tain moderate length, and has never sought 
to attract by complicated or exciting nar- 
rative, may be found, we think, in the en- 
tire integrity of his poetical mood, and the 
calm which has sometimes been called cold- 
ness. But this calm may be a much surer 
sign of power than fury of emotion is, in a 
poet as well as in aman of affairs. We 
consider it a sign of power in action, and 
although some critics may fail to trace the 
parallel, readers have in this case felt it to 
be a token of similar worth in poetry. 

— Dr. Holland’s Mistress of the Manse ? 
has seemed to us only a fresh instance of 
his failure to develop any strength of de- 
sign in poetry. Bitter-Sweet is his best ef- 
fort in this direction, but even in that the 
most praiseworthy thing is the song about 
apples and cider, which used to raise the 
hope that we were to have arural New En- 
gland poet of decided freshness. In The 
Mistress of the Manse the only enjoyable 
passage, for ourselves, is the lullaby closing 
the fifth section of the third part, if we ex- 
cept these two stanzas : — 


“* Meanwhile, through all the vaulted space 
The organ sent its angels out ; 
And up and down the holy place 
They fanned the cheeks of care and doubt, 
And touched each worn and weary face 


“* With beauty as their wings went by: 
Then sailed afar with peaceful sweep, 
And, calling heavenward every eye, 
Eyanished in the silence deep — 
The earth forgotten in the sky! ” 

These are good, and remind us of the 
better strains of Coventry Patmore, who 
has apparently had a strong influence on 
the author. Dr. Holland’s metre, his titles, 
and his effort to treat the commonest de- 
tails in verse, all suggest this influence ; 
for the most part, however, one might fair- 
ly apply to the present composition Chor- 
ley’s rhymed prose satire on The Angel in 
the House. Dr. Holland has, moreover, an 
unfortunate magniloquence which Patmore 
avoids, in alluding to simple things. He 
tries to dignify coffee by calling it ‘the 
nectar of the morn’s repast,’’ and it takes 
some reflection to discover that he means 
by ‘‘mosses of the lamb” simply wool. 
Phrases like this are ingenious, but they do 
not make poetry of either yool or coffee. 


2 The Mistress of the Manse. By J. G. HOLLAND 
Illustrations drawn by Mary A. Hallock, Thomas 
Moran, Alfred Fredericks, Edwin A. Abbey, and 
Helena De Kay New York: Scribner, Armstrong, 
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It would be ungracious, however, to pick 
to pieces a book which has found so many 
admirers: we cannot alter our candid esti- 
mate of it, but the author’s intentions are 
unimpeachable, and the story is honestly 
pathetic. The present edition is furnished 
with illustrations in great variety, some of 
which are excellent specimens of wood-en- 
graying, and will make it a most accepta- 
ble gift-book. Mary Hallock hardly does 
herself justice ; her drawings in this series 
seem to have suffered from haste. Thomas 
Moran’s barque “half-way between two 
skies adrift”? is a very delicate and thor- 
ough performance, and the decorative flow- 
er-vignettes by Helena De Kay, engraved by 
Mr. Henry Marsh, deserve very high praise : 
in their subordinated place they are per- 
haps the finest adornment of the volume, 
and have a delicious artistic restfulness 
about them. 

— Whatever theory one may choose for 
explaining the origin of the Round Tower 
at Newport, no history of the building will 
ever seem so real as that which Mr. Long- 
fellow has established for it in one of his 
noblest ballads. This poem, The Skeleton 
in Armor,! has been selected by Messrs. 
Osgood & Co. for that rich adornment and 
illustration which it has become customary 
to bestow at the Christmas season on some 
one of our famous stories in verse; and we 
may regard this as a formal investiture of 
the ballad in its title to be thought the only 
acceptable legend attached to its subject. 
Those who have carefully considered the 
workmanship of the poem must have no- 
ticed how much its spell is aided by the ad- 
mirably fitting choice of metre and stanza, 
and how fine a sympathy with Norse senti- 
ment is woven into the lines with the same 
elusive and sinuous grace that belongs to 
northern decorative art. In view of this, it 
was certainly of good omen to the present 
edition that Mr. L. S. Ipsen’s skill was en- 
listed in drawing the borders which inclose 
each stanza with a design founded on Scan- 
dinavyian ornament, and in devising the 
striking cover of the book, with its sugges- 
tion of the viking’s banquet-hall. For our- 
selves, we have to complain a little of the 
mechanical look which has given to some 
of the vignettes at the top of the borders 
their too stereotyped air; but, with this ex- 
ception, we think no one will fail to find in 
the network of historic decoration in which 

1 The Skeleton in Armor. 
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the stanzas are caught up, something ex- 
But, in addition to 
this, we have eighteen full-page illustra- 
tions, one by E. A. Abbey and the rest by 
Mary A. Hallock. The latter merit, in the 
main, the highest compliments. Miss Hal- 
lock has not given us in her previous ef- 
forts the evidence of dramatic conception 
which these new illustrations disclose ; and 
if The Hanging of the Crane series was 
more softly even, it was less stimulating by 
far. The isolated figure of the hero, the 
scene of his escape with Hildebrand’s child, 
where they are made to enter through an 
“arras rich with horseman, hawk, and 
hound,” and the glimpse of the father with 
his followers on the strand —these are 
achievements for which even stout admir- 
ers of the artist had hardly, looked as yet. 
They are very worthy results, and they give 
the value of contrast to the two or three 
more idyllic pictures that accompany them 

“T wooed the blue-eyed maid” and “ Time 
dried the maiden’s tears”’ are compositions 
flowing as naturally out of those gentler 
turns of the poem as music when it is really 
born of the verse to be sung with it. Of the 
books of this particular class we have found 
none, this year, which is equal to this charm- 
ing combination of legend, poetry, and pict- 
ure. 

— The adventurous genius of Gustave 
Doré drifts so naturally toward impossibil- 
ities that we are a little surprised at his not 
having embarked before now with Cole- 
ridge’s congenial mariner. Speaking dra- 
matically, nevertheless, it is much better 
that he should have postponed this work ? 
till the present ; for it comes to us at a mo- 
ment when a long course of prolific inven- 
tion had begun to create in the minds of cer- 
tain reluctant skeptics a suspicion of monot- 
ony and possibly of superfluity. The gath- 
ering of this reserved strength is curiously 
exhibited in the comparative flatness of the 
first three pictures, showing the mariner and 
the wedding-guest before the recital. These, 
admittedly, form only a prelude; but, al- 
though Doresque enough in conception and 
tone, their originality is of a preconceived 
and partly mechanical sort. The fourth 
design, showing the ship flying over a vast 
waste of sea toward two black water-spouts, 
quickens the tempo, and in the fifth we find 
ourselves brought with a sudden, arresting 
shock into the midst of the tragic atmos- 

2 The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By SaMUEL 
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phere which prevails throughout the fur- 
ther succession of frightful scenes. In some 
of these the energy of imagination is posi- 
tively ferocious, though of course in mar- 
velous keeping with the unearthly quality 
of the poem. The plate referring to the 
shooting of the albatross gives an original 
and unexpected view: down in the left cor- 
ner is seen a part of the yards of the ship; 
the rest of the large space is taken up by 
the representation of an ice-encumbered sea, 
and the albatross floats in air at the centre, 
with the cross-bolt flying straight toward 
its breast. ‘The moving moon went up 
the sky” furnishes another instance of the 
same sort of surprise ; for the sky and the 
moon are not given at all, but instead a 
wondrously far-spreading ocean is set before 
us, with the reflected moonlight slowly tray- 
eling over its unmarked leagues. There is 
the merest edge of sky at the top, and the 
mooulight and the ship are almost lost in 
the solitude of waters. This mode of se- 
curing novelty may be accused of meretri- 
ciousness, but to our thinking it is precisely 
as justifiable as a figure of speech, and is an 
exact parallel, in fact, to the synecdoche of 
poetry, where a part is put for the whole. 
Once or twice M. Doré’s fancy becomes 
riotous and gets the upper hand of him, as 
it has been apt to do; for example, in the 
illustration suiting the words, — 

‘“Nine fathom deep he had followed us 

From the land of mist and snow,” 

and again in that which is given with the 
lines, — 

‘Tt ceased ; but still the sails made on 

A pleasant noise till noon,’ 

the extravagance of the first and the fool- 
ishness of the second call out an untimely 
laugh in the midst of the general sombre- 
ness. 

We might take exception to the loose- 
ness with which he has treated some por- 
tions of his work, where nothing was to be 
gained by it, and to the rather insensible 
cutting of parts of the blocks. The alba- 
tross on the cover, too, copied from that 
in one of the drawings, is — after the fash- 
ion of dye-cutters— made mechanical and 
shorn of its pristine grace. But the vol- 
ume, containing the full text of the poem 
in a fair, large type, is very sumptuously 
gotten up. The pictures and the poem 
seem to form but a single work, and that 
a work of signal and striking genius. Few 
persons who have the fortune to possess 
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them will be able hereafter to dissociate 
the words of Coleridge from the powerful 
illustrations of Doré. 

— The first five numbers of Unger’s Etch- 
ings! represent, in all its luxury of paper 
and print, a stately folio edition, —the orig- 
inal letterpress of Leyden, —and include 
some thirty of the promised series of etch- 
ings, mounted upon heavy board, and suit- 
able for binding, framing, or preservation 
in portfolios. We imagine that every sub- 
scriber to the work will have his own ques- 
tion as to the best disposition to make of it, 
but none need be deterred from binding it 
by those literary follies which characterize 
most textual accompaniments of engrav- 
ings; Mr. Vosmaer’s remarks are altogether 
discreet as to length and substance. There 
is sometimes, not always, a little biograph- 
ical notice of the master whose painting has 
been etched, and usually an account of the 
subject, with a very useful description of 
the coloring of the original. Of criticism 
there is very fitly almost nothing, or else 
of the most general sort. The reader is 
left to the unvexed enjoyment of the etch- 
ings, to which the fame of the artist is not 
necessary. Their exquisite qualities can- 
not escape the sense of the merest novice 
in such matters; every one must feel that 
here is work of the highest kind, and the 
ordinary observer may leave the connois- 
seur his keener rapture, and derive a pleas- 
ure from the etchings not less in degree, 
however different in kind. To a process 
which perhaps better than any other lends 
itself to the interpretation of painting, the 
great etcher has been able to give in won- 
derful measure the character of each sub- 
ject and the style — almost the very mood 
—of each master. So much of tone, for 
instance, is imparted to the Titian’s Cleo- 
patra that one has to think twice before he 
misses the coloring of that curiously un- 
dramatized bit of nude loveliness; the mel- 
low Titianesque tints seem to live in the mi- 
raculous lights and darks of the etching. 
Then in such a picture as the Adam and 
Eve of Palma Vecchio, how all the gentle 
grace, the rich calm, the serene sweetness 
of the painter’s spirit is reproduced! Or 
turn to A Man’s Portrait by Tintoretto, 
and see how that young Venetian actually 
exists in the etching, as he once did in Ven- 
ice, and still does on the painter’s canvas. 
‘Veronese’s patrician pomp, Guido’s affluent 
tenderness, Rubens’s sensuous splendor re- 
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peat themselves with marvelous effect here, 
where all their softness and opulence in 
color has to be suggested by gradations of 
black and white; and the quaint homeli- 
ness and vulgarity of the Dutch school, full 
of narrative and characterization, are to be 
as perfectly felt, one imagines, as in the 
originals themselves. In all cases the por- 
traits are the best: in that of the Italian 
painters, because nothing of the spirit and 
beauty of the originals is lost ; and in that 
of the Dutch and Flemings, because the 
etching can give the strong individuality 
and interest of the pictures. There are 
comparatively few landscapes, and these are 
not of the greatest value, except as exam- 
ples of subject and manner; and there are 
some two or three pictures in the collection 
which one may look at with curiosity, but 
not with enjoyment, unless he has not only 
the taste for olives but also the taste for 
malodorous Teutonic cheeses. 

The subjects copied are chiefly in the gal- 
leries of Cassel and Brunswick, and though 
very characteristic are seldom the most fa- 
mous works of the greater masters. Rem- 
brandt is represented abundantly, and by 
works signally expressive of his genius. 
Veronese is here in the Famiglia di Dario, 
and Tintoretto in portraits. There is an 
exquisite landscape by Ruysdael — a water- 
fall ; the interior of a barber-surgeon’s shop 
by Teniers ; portraits and allegorical pieces 
by Rubens, ete. In the grouping of these 
and other old masters in the same series, 
an old fact concerning them all strikes one 
with novel force ; their total want of imag- 
ination in the literary sense. Heroic or 
vulgar, their subjects are painted with the 
most simple and material conception of the 
idea; they are sometimes theatrical, spee- 
tacular, but seldom dramatized. 

The delightful portrait of Unger himself 
on the title page is one of the principal 
charms of a work to which we shall recur 
on its completion, and which we now com- 
mend with all possible cordiality to our 
readers. Nothing in these numbers seems 
weakly or ineffectively done except the 
Noli me tangere of Rembrandt. 


1 Janet et ses Amis. Par J. R.C.H. Dessins de 
J.R.C. H. etde R. E.D. New York: D. Appleton 
& Cie. 1877. 
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—A clever innovation among holiday 
books for children is the little miscellany 
of tales and rhymes in French, Janet et ses 
Amis,! published by the Messrs. Appleton, 
and mainly the work, we believe, of Mrs. 
Hoyt, a daughter of the late Chief-Justice 
Chase. It is printed in a fair, large type, 
is provided with a gayly capricious cover, 
and has many illustrations showing just that 
trace of the amateur’s hand which in cer- 
tain cases has the agreeableness of a slight 
accent in foreigners’ English. The con- 
tents of the little volume are exceedingly 
varied and sprightly ; the humor and fancy 
that pervade them make amusing reading 
for grown children. L’Ecole de Maitre 
Corbeau is a piece of verse full of excellent 
advice, of which this is a specimen : — 

“Ce que dit ta mére, ce que veut ton ptre 

Gentiment fais-le. Pourquoi ? — Parce-que.”* 
This pretty “ gentiment,’”’ which is a subtle 
device for giving the true Parisian accent, 
appears elsewhere, also. Nothing could be 
better than La Pomme qui Dort, as a del- 
icate piece of fancy with a nice moral plum 
at the bottom of it. Indeed, everything 
with which Janet has to do is refreshingly 
sound and wholesome. But we were espe- 
cially pleased with the French version of 
Little Red Riding Hood, which has a cheer- 
ful ending very naively told. How oppor- 
tunely the hunter comes along, to hear the 
wolf snoring, after his repast; and with 
what skillful reserve we are told that “il vit, 
non sans un certain surpris, le loup tout seul 
dans le lit!” Hunter whips out his knife, 
cuts the wolf's throat, and out step the 
grandmother and little Chaperon Rouge, 
who thank him gracefully, remarking that 
in their late abode inside of the wolf ‘il 
fasait noir 2 faire peur.” 

— The proprictors of the heliotype proc- 
ess have brought out in time for the gift- 
making months four new volumes? of ex- 
cellent reproductions from famous works by 
the masters of design. We have before 
now given it as our opinion that there is no 
other form of cheap reprint after classical 
engravings which so pleasantly preserves 
the exact lines of impressions from the orig- 
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. 
inal plates, and escapes the reproach of look- 
ing as simple and comparatively inexpen- 
sive as it really is. The plan of the four 
series now first published is in each case 
very well conceived. The Dresden Gallery 
holds a particularly favored place in the 
hearts of travelers and art lovers; the se- 
lection from its abundance of powerful and 
beautiful works has been judiciously made ; 
and the result is, on the whole, quite sat- 
isfactory, though (as might have been an- 
ticipated) the two illustrious Madonnas of 
Raphael and Holbein do not appear to as 
good advantage as the less important works, 
owing to the difficulty that has baffled en- 
gravers in attempts to render these cele- 
brated works adequately. Of the Sistine 
Madonna we find both Miiller’s and Stein- 
la’s copies given, the latter of which is the 
more acceptable. So good a success has 
been achieved with the small Dutch pict- 
ures that we hope it may suggest hereafter 
a series composed entirely of these. The 
Gray Collection, of course, provides mate- 
rial for an exceedingly comprehensive list. 
We feel safe in saying that few series of 
reproductions have been published, giving 
within the same limits so much that calls 
for admiration on diverse grounds as this 
set of gems from the Gray Collection. Ra- 
phael’s Galatea, Da Vinci’s Last Supper 
and Combat for the Standard, Murillo’s 
Immaculate Conception, Domenichino’s 
St. Jerome, Velasquez’s Cervantes, and 
Watteau’s Embarkation for Cythera form 
a part of the contents, and are in them- 
selves enough to compose a very respect- 
able whole. The Gallery of Great Artists 
is more circumscribed in its interest than 
the other three assemblages ; but to many 
the quality of this interest will be more 
keenly relished than that of the rest. Fol- 
lowing our own taste, we should probably 
give exceptional sanction to The Titian 
Gallery. The pleasure of seeing one art- 
ist’s compositions grouped by themselves is 
one which is always to be hailed with fresh 
enjoyment, partly for the reason that it is 
what galleries and portfolios generally deny 
us. There is, therefore, something unusu- 
ally restful and agreeable in this volume of 
Titian’s pictures. It is also provided with 
avery fair account of Titian’s life, works, 
and friends, which will be the more appre- 
ciated after a perusal of the weak notices 
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attached to the other collections. In all 
these collections of heliotypes it will per- 
haps be understood without saying that 
some single pieces are less meritorious than 
others, owing now to the short-comings of 
the engravings and again perhaps to some 
unexpected treachery of the heliotyping 
process ; but these are not to be dwelt on 
as very much more serious than the imper- 
fections of original prints. The heliotype 
books are so good, the effects they give are 
so delicate, varied, and also strong, that they 
must find favor not only with art lovers of 
small means, but also with those who know 
how nearly insurmountable are the obstacles 
to making collections of original engray- 
ings repay in completeness the large outlay 
which any effort in that direction involves. 

— The title of Mr. Clark’s book! gives a 
good summary of its contents. It will be 
seen that the subject he has chosen is one by 
no means over-familiar to the majority of 
readers, for many who are acquainted with 
the early history of the Turks and Arabs 
are ignorant of their present condition, and 
of both it will be possible to derive tolera- 
bly satisfactory information from this small 
volume. Mr. Clark has carefully studied 
the main authorities which treat of the 
early appearances of the Turks and of the 
Arabs, and he has given in a few pages 
graphic pictures of their wonderful and 
alarming advance against our civilization. 
The only fault to be found here is an occa- 
sional absence of dates, for which the read- 
er will have to search elsewhere. Thus, 
in describing the advance of the Saracens 
in Syria, Egypt, the North of Africa, and 
Spain, there is no mention of the time when 
these most important events happened ; and 
certainly no one would gather from Mr. 
Clark’s meagre reference to the decay of 
the Moorish power any definite notion of 
the manner of its defeat in Spain. Else- 
where, too, are similar unsatisfactory pas- 
sages, though it could hardly be obviated 
in the great condensation required by the 
brevity of the book. What it does tell, it 
tells clearly and concisely. The most use- 
ful part is that which describes the present 
condition of these races and their neighbors. 
To be sure, the reader finds among undeni- 
able facts frequent mere assertion of the 
speedy disappearance of Mohammedanism, 
which the future may or may not disprove, 
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but this is something of which we have only 
insufficient means of judging, and Mr. Clark 
may be right. 

One of the best things about the book, 
for its literary merits are but modest, is the 
fair-mindedness of the author, — his gener- 
ous statement of the virtues of the people 
he writes about. Instead of going out of 
his way to find fault and pick flaws with 
those of another religion than his own, he 
takes every occasion to bear witness to the 
many excellent qualities of the Mohamme- 
dans. This volume is but part of a larger 
work which, it is designed, shall give the 
public a tolerably complete picture of what 
our missionaries meet with in the Turk- 
ish empire. This is an interesting subject, 
and at the present moment it is peculiarly 
timely. 

— Whatever the subject he chooses, and 
he is at home with a good many, Mr. Ha- 
merton is pretty sure to write an entertain- 
ing book, and this one,! which gives an ac- 
count of his life in France, is no exception. 
He takes the reader into his confidence and 
tells him just how hard it was to find exact- 
ly the sort of house he wanted, how French 
country-houses are for the most part no 
better than shooting - boxes, the chéteauxr 
comfortless, and the town-houses uninhab- 
itable; how he vainly traveled in remote 
parts of the country until finally a friend 
found for him a convenient home ina name- 
less city, within a night’s journey of Paris, 
or Lyons, or Geneva, and within twenty- 
four hours of London. Below it were Ro- 
man ruins, while above ground stood two 
Roman gateways, a temple, and the foun- 
dations of the theatre and amphitheatre ; a 
cathedral ; a wall with towers, some Roman, 
others Gothic, surrounded the city. When 
we add that a trout-stream ran through the 
property, it will be seen that but little was 
wanting to make the place an attractive 
home. After describing this tempting place, 
the author goes on to give his readers just 
that full record of what he saw in his daily 
life which is most interesting and useful to 
an outsider. The merit of this part is that 
it so exactly resembles the talk of a sensible 
man whose tact enables him to know just 
what his hearers would like to hear. 

It would not be at all fair to take for 
granted that all that Mr. Hamerton nar- 
rates applies exactly to the whole of France. 
It is by no means a homogeneous country ; 
far less so, or no more so, than our own ; and 
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it is easy to see how little a man familiar 
with the manner of life in New England 
would understand plantation life in one of 
the Southern States. In the same way it 
would not do to argue that Mr. Hamerton 
was inaccurate because what he saw does 
not correspond with another’s experience 
elsewhere. He seems to have found him- 
self in an old-fashioned part of the country, 
where some old customs were rigidly main- 
tained, but that only makes the book pleas- 
anter reading. In his agreeable way he 
tells us of the difference between English 
and French customs, from the difference 
between the hours of meals to the more 
important social customs, such as_ those 
which in France keep men from making 
the acquaintance of the young women, whom 
they marry very much as different nations 
make treaties together, by means of am- 
bassaders and formal proposals. All that 
he has to say of the peasants is of the great- 
est interest. He represents them as very 
ignorant, by no means so much under the 
influence of the priests as is commonly sup- 
posed, but with singular notions of their 
own, illiterate, superstitious, yet frugal, in- 
telligent, cautious, and hard-working. 

The revelations are curious about the no- 
bility, and the way in which those of hum- 
ble birth, if they rise at all in the world, 
pull themselves up into further distinction 
by adding a noble suflix to their names. 
These false and, so to speak, home-made 
nobles find no other difficulty in their way 
to social success than such scruples as may 
arise within their more or less tender bosoms; 
the kind world, it would seem, merely stands 
by and encourages this form of dishonesty. 
Mr. Hamerton’s testimony with regard to 
the priests, their kindness and devotedness 
to their charges, the great power of the 
bishops, ete., will be found of value. In 
short, there is not a dull page in the volume. 
There is, on the other hand, a great deal 
that is new, and just that sort of informa- 
tion which experience alone acquires and 
only seldom ean communicate. There is one 
part of Mr. Hamerton’s book, however, to 
which we think exception can very easily 
be taken, and that is the section concerning 
the present state of university education in 
France. Although the author enumerates 
many of the objections that can be brought 
against it in its present condition, he yet 
seems to think that it deserves great praise. 
Undoubtedly it does disseminate a certain 
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amount of instruction among a great many 
pupils, but the higher education has been for 
years steadily lowering in France to suit the 
capacities of the duller pupils, and there has 
been wonderfully little encouragement to 
those who were brighter than the average. 
If Mr. Hamerton were to try to show the 
excellence of the French system in com- 
parison with that of Germany, perhaps he 
would find his task harder than when he is 
writing about Oxford. A remodeling of 
the French system could not fail, we think, 
to be of the greatest service to the country, 
and help restore its prosperity. 

The chapters dealing with the author’s 
experience in the late war are, like the whole 
book, very well worth reading. 

— What Dr. Loring set out to do he has, 
we think, accomplished in the best manner. 
His book! originated in some newspaper 
essays on agricultural subjects, which were 
made more entertaining by the fiction of a 
“farm-yard club;” and by means of the 
members of this body we are given the out- 
line of a typical rural New England com- 
munity. While, therefore, the volume con- 
yeys amass of information, often put in a 
highly ingenious and agreeable form, about 
cattle, sheep, barn-fowls, horses, together 
with theories and practices in feeding these ; 
about the best methods of raising fruit and 
flowers and grapes; and about farming im- 
plements, — it at the same time gives a 
view of American country life to which we 
have often wished that some professed novel- 
ist would call attention. We have heard 
so much about the grotesque and ugly and 
vulgarly comic and unduly intellectual sides 
of New England communities that it is a 
great relief to have any one treat this sub- 
ject with such wholesome and encouraging 
cheerfulness as Dr. Loring exhibits. He 
contrives to give us the near view, and the 
good-humored interest natural to a small 
society, and carries along a couple of char- 
acteristic love stories, and something of 
the whole town history of Jotham, without 
letting either these or the affairs of hus- 
bandry flag in interest. Much amusing ob- 
servation of personalities is also brought to 
bear, of which the passage relating to the 
old sexton is a particularly good sample. 
The book is illustrated fully and carefully, 


1 The Farm-Yard Club of Jotham. An account 
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both as to persons and animals, by several 
well-known draughtsmen. 

—It was a part of the felicity of Landor’s 
taste in general that led him to hit upon the 
form of Imaginary Conversations as his 
most fitting vehicle. Drawn to it thus by a 
fortunate instinct, he seems at last to have 
recognized that it was characteristic of his 
genius, for he even entitled his dramatic 
pieces Imaginary Scenes and Conversations 
in Verse. The charm of his Pericles and 
Aspasia rests on a precisely similar basis, 
that of imaginative interpretation of char- 
acter assisted by a wide literary culture. 
Of the present republished volumes? the 
first is a little monotonous for consecutive 
reading ; but both books are to be taken up 
at leisure, to be kept for moments worthy of 
their fine workmanship, and often resorted 
to. Open anywhere in these agreeable vol- 
umes and you are sure to come upon subtle 
thoughts, searching criticisms, and delicate 
fancies, presented in clear, charming, tem- 
perate prose. They are detachable, and 
may be plucked like ripe fruit from a vine. 
But the historic and critical value of the 
portraits of themselves which the speakers 
in these conversations present without effort 
is at least equally an element of attraction. 
The American publishers announce that 
their reprint will be completed by a third 
series, the Conversations of Literary Men, 
the demand for which will doubtless be 
quickened by these two. 


French AND GERMAN. 


Every one will remember the much- 
quoted remark of the heartless man who 
heard with joy of the death of a famous 
writer, because now he could bind him up ; 
but nowadays a man’s death is more truly 
the occasion of putting new shelves into 
one’s book-case, in order to receive those 
works he had disowned or condemned when 
in the flesh, or the riflings of his drawers 
it may be, or the forgotten, neglected work 
which careful editors manage to save from 
impending oblivion. The two volumes of 
Sainte -Beuve’s writings before us to-day 
belong to this last-named class rather than 
to any other. The first one, Chroniques 
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Parisiennes,! consists of what Sainte-Beuve 
wrote between 1843 and 1845 for a friend 
of his, the editor of the Revue Suisse, 
partly with a view of publication and part- 
ly for the purpose of giving his correspond- 
ent useful indications about literary mat- 
ters at Paris. This editor had free permis- 
sion to omit or modify as he pleased before 
printing, and indeed some of the passages 
were marked “for you alone,” when dis- 
cretion was especially necessary. It will 
be seen that in this way Sainte-Beuve had 
full opportunity to divest himself of formal- 
ities, and to omit some of the preliminary 
flatteries which were incumbent on him 
when criticising over his own name some 
man whom he was continually meeting in 
society. Since we have the strict copy of 
the original texts, and not the modified 
printed version, we are given the oppor- 
tunity of reading Sainte-Beuve’s real views 
of French literature at that time, almost as 
if we could have looked over his shoulder 
when he was writing his intimate letters. 
These Chroniques are something not 
easily defined; they are a combination of 
gossip, information, and criticism which re- 
sembles more closely than anything else 
the talk of an intelligent, cultivated man. 
They are full of good hits and of good erit- 
icism of a rather uninteresting time, for the 
principal literary event recorded is the ap- 
pearance of Sue’s Mysteries of Paris ; there 
is some talk about Victor Hugo’s play, Les 
Burgraves, which does not come in for hot 
praise, and of Ponsard’s Lueréce, which re- 
ceives more favorable treatment. We are 
told all the jokes made about both plays, 
what Hugo said of the more successful 
work of his young rival. Of more general 
application is what he has to say, page 223, 
about those authors who are forever be- 
wailing in public the flight of time, and with 
it, of their youth. “In short,” he says, 
“every one says adieu very early and keeps 
saying it till very late, without being able 
to decide to leave. One of our poets began 
to be affected by this public regret of the 
swift lapse of years on his thirtieth birth- 
day, and some begin to bewail it aloud at 
the age of twenty-five. So long as one is 
young, that does very well and seems like a 
pleasant joke, like an innocent affectation. 
But when riper years have really come, 
when the irreparable harm is really felt, 
then the sighs are changed into bitter cries. 
. .. Such is the interesting and curious 
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result of the abuse of lyric genius, of the 
inspiration of youth and fancy encompass- 
ing everything, of the moral void beneath 
sentimental airs, and of the epicurean life 
of pleasure varnished over with a sort of 
religious mysticism. That is the serious 
evil, the thing that ought to be denounced. 
At no time in the ages of great and serious 
tasks has any thought been taken of this 
secret lamentation. . . . Our young lyrical 
and poetical age, in not knowing how to 
grow old and in exposing publicly its mis- 
erable weakness, betrays its vulnerable 
point, its lack of positive moral inspiration 
and belief.” Somewhat the same thing is 
said again in a brief mention of Gautier’s 
poems, which, he says, “ will have a certain 
success with those who are satisfied with 
graceful fancy and variety of color.” 

—Itis not a violent thing to turn from 
Sainte-Beuve to Scherer, for although the 
living critic gives most of his attention to 
politics he does not neglect literature, and 
every yolume of his essays is full of intel- 
ligent and instructive writing. In the vol- 
ume that has last appeared,? greater atten- 
tion is paid to foreign writers than to those 
of France, but it is none the less excel- 
lent on that account. A list of the titles 
of his essays will show that his researches 
cover a good deal of ground. The Ho- 
minco Question, Lucretius, Rabelais, Dante, 
Machiavelli, Taine’s History of English 
Literature, Shakespeare and his Critics, 
Milton, Sterne, Goethe, Bossuct, and La 
Fontaine are the subjects gone over, and it 
will go hard if out of all of these something 
is not found for almost every reader. In 
the volumes of Sainte-Beuve we had spoken 
criticism which, as he himself said, always 
runs by the side of written criticism, is 
often different from it, and is always the 
true expression of people’s thoughts. This 
is true of contemporary criticism alone, 
and while the report of what is spoken is 
very delightful reading, it is necessarily 
limited in amount. Written criticism has 
this advantage, however, that it is more 
serious, more thoughtful, and possibly less 
malicious. 

The whole of M. Scherer’s book will be 
found interesting. For an example, this 
extract from a review of Taine’s History 
of English Literature may be taken. It 
points out fairly one of the radical faults of 
this able book. ‘‘ The individual considered 
from the point of view of his genius, or 

2 Etudes Critiques de Littérature. 
Scuerer. Paris: Lévy. 1876. 
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more exactly of his individuality, has noth- 
ing to do with a book which pretends to be 
a philosophy of history. One of two things 
is true: either the race accounts for eyery- 
thing, even individual characteristics, in 
which case only the general causes need to 
be pointed out; or else a man’s genius is 
something we are powerless to explain, 
which has to be accepted without a pretense 
of determining the law, and then it should 
be passed over in a treatise which, in dis- 
tinetion from literary works, proposes sole- 
ly ‘ to study the psycholory of a people.’” 
And then he goes on to show how often and 
how seriously Taine has broken this rule. 
The article on Sterne shows clearly with 
what intelligent sympathy Scherer inter- 
prets a foreign literature. It would be hard 
to findin English a better characterization 
of that more admired than enjoyed writer. 
The whole volume should be read by all 
who care for wise criticism. 

— Der junge Goethe } consists of three 
volumes, which give us all that was writ- 
ten by that great author until about 1776. 
With the exception of a preface from the 
editor, Michael Bernays, in the first vol- 
ume, there is nothing in the book but what 
Goethe wrote, so far as the most pains- 
taking researches have been able to re- 
cover it, in its earliest form, and with all 
the peculiarities of style, etc., carefully pre- 
served. Thus we have a very full supply 
of his correspondence and his earlier writ- 
ings as they appeared and made their first 
great impression, before they were altered 
by his revising though not always improy- 
ing hand. The value of this collection is 
evidently very great. In the first place, 
we have many of his poems not only in 
their original form, which is always inter- 
esting to those who study an author, but 
also with full indication of the time when 
they were written, which it is important to 
know and by no means easy to ascertain 
from the ordinary editions. The original 
reviews of Werther, of Stella, of Gétz, one 
would have far to hunt for. The Mitse- 
huldigen is here as it came from his pen, 
printed from the MS. copy which he himself 
made for Friederike. Only a careful com- 
parison between the two texts of two sepa- 
rate dates will show how great is the differ- 
ence between them. ‘The letters are many, 
and nothing has been considered too unim- 
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portant to be omitted; consequently the 
value of this work, which has been edited 
with the greatest care, is very considerable. 
It is hardly too much to say that we have 
here a species of autobiography written with- 
out the slightest expectation of its meeting 
the eye of the public. The carelessness of 
these hasty notes, as the editor points out, 
will be found an excellent commentary on 
the work he was producing at the same 
time, and throw much light upon his char- 
acter and habits, being superior in this re- 
spect to the more formal letters he wrote 
when older and when his fame was more 
surely established. No edition of Goethe 
is complete enough to dispense with this 
work, which will be heartily welcomed by 
all friends of German literature. Bernays’s 
introduction will be found well worth read- 
ing, not only for what he says about his 
book, but also for his dissertation on Goethe. 

—In his Amerikanische Skizzen? Mr. 
Knortz gives the German public some of 
the results of his stay in this country. The 
author is already favorably known as the 
collector of some Indian legends, published 
in Germany about half a dozen years ago, 
and by his translation of some of Longfel- 
low’s poems, and of some English and 
Scotch songs and ballads. The subjects 
here treated are some of the most charac- 
teristic of certain sides of American life. 
We have in the first place an account of 
his sufferings on his way to this country in 
an emigrant ship, which makes as painful a 
story as parts of Smollett’s novels, and an 
amusing record of a holiday trip on Lake 
Superior and of his experiences with the 
Indians of that region. In addition we 
have short essays about the Spiritualists 
and the Mormons, and a good account of a 
visit to the Mammoth Cave. ‘There is a 
good deal of humor in some passages, which 
enlivens the book, but there are also pas- 
sages which might well be omitted, such as 
those which gird at religion. ‘There will 
be more persons pained than amused at 
the constant ridicule of the church near 
New York where the author for a time 
was organist. With this exception the 


book is entertaining enough, and will give 


its readers a fair notion of some of the ec- 
centricities on the seamy side of life in this 
country. 

—Les Cahiers de Sainte-Beuve? is an 
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unsatisfactory substitute for his memoirs, 
consisting of fragmentary reports of con- 
versation, brief witticisms, disconnected ob- 
servations, ete., prepared for publication 
by himself, though avowedly by a secre- 
tary, but withheld from print on account of 
the appearance of volume xi. of the Cau- 
series, which contained much of the same 
sort. How good some of the things noted 
in this book are can be best seen by reading 
it, for we have space for hardly more than 
commendation of its merits without con- 
firming our statements by quotations. Here 
is one passage: “ Nothing is swifter to de- 
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cline in crises like the present [the Revo- 
lution of 1848] than civilization. In three 
weeks the results of many centuries are 
lost. Civilization, life, isa thing learned, 
and invented. . . . After years of tranquil- 
lity men are too forgetful of this truth ; 
they come to think that culture is some- 
thing innate, that it is the same thing as 
nature. Barbarism is but a few paces off 
and begins again as soon as our hold is 
slackened.”. The whole book is full of 
thoughtful and wise remarks, and, while 
briefer than Chroniques Parisiennes, already 
mentioned, is well worth being read. 


MUSIC. 


Tne musical season opened rather mildly 
Sunday evening, October 29th, at the Bos- 
ton Theatre, with a miscellaneous (very 
miscellaneous) concert, in which Mademoi- 
selle Anna de Belocea was the chief lioness. 
The most really enjoyable parts of the en- 
tertainment were the violin and piano-forte 
playing of Monsieur Sauret and his charm- 
ing wife, and Signor Ferranti’s inimitable 
buffo singing. Mademoiselle de Belocea 
has a powerful voice, of considerable com- 
pass and great beauty ; she also has much 
native charm in singing. But her voice is 
not wholly under control, and her phrasing 
is often inartistic. Of intrinsie depth of 
sentiment we could discern but little in her. 
Her most satisfying efforts were some bright 
little songs which she sang with great spir- 
it as an encore to one of her numbers. We 
do not know how well she might have sung 
Becthoven’s Adelaide to a decent accom- 
paniment, but we doubt whether Mario him- 
self could have made anything out of the 
song accompanied as she was. 

The “solid” music of the winter has 
also begun. The Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation have entered upon their twelfth sea~ 
son of symphony concerts, and (at the time 
of our writing this) Mr. Thomas has given 
three ‘‘ popular” concerts. His orchestra 
is not quite so large as last year (only eight 
violins on a part), but the perfection of its 
playing remains. We are sorry that Mr. 
Thomas has found it inexpedient to con- 
tinue his symphony concerts here. Boston 


(unfortunately) looks to his orchestra al- 
most solely to keep it up to the times in 
the larger forms of orchestral music. Our 
city has gained a very fair name as a mu- 
sical centre ; the familiarity of our general 
musical public with the best classic music 
is indeed something to be proud of, but it 
is a little melancholy to think how many 
important works of the modern German 
and French schools have never been heard 
here. It is but little to the point whether 
these schools are bad or good; they repre- 
sent the condition of music at the present 
time, and we ought to know them. It does 
not follow that a man is behind the age 
because he does not admire Raff, Brahms, 
Goldmarck, Rheinberger, Hofmann, Liszt, 
Berlioz, Félicien David, Saint-Saéns, Bi- 
zet, Massenet, Reyer, Glinka, Rubinstein, 
Tschaikowski, and others of the modern 
schools, but a man is decidedly behind the 
age who does not know their most impor- 
tant works. There seems to be a sort of 
timidity in some of our local musical pow- 
ers, a fear that these new composers will 
displace the old ones, as if the human mind 
were a popgun, into which you can put 
nothing new without something old shoot- 
ing out of the otherend. Have we, then, 
such little faith in the eternal power of the 
great classic masters over men’s souls that 
we are afraid of the new schools ousting 
their memory from our hearts and usurp- 
ing their royal thrones? Or must we have 
a detective police force to examine every 
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new-comer, and make sure there is no taint 
of revolution about him, before we give 
him a public hearing? As it is, we are 
heartily sorry to lose Mr. Thomas’s sym- 
phony concerts. However, his miscellane- 
ous concerts are welcome, in default of 
something better. Of the new things, 
and pieces of new things he has given us, 
the adagio and scherzo from Hofmann’s 
Frithjof symphony pleased us greatly. In 
this year of Bayreuth Dramas, and Co- 
operation of Arts, it is comforting to find 
that the art of writing music, pure and sim- 
ple, music for its own sake, is in no danger 
of dying. Liszt’s scoring of the andante 
from Beethoven’s B-flat trio did not strike 
us as more edifying than when we heard it 
first, some years ago. In this work Liszt 
has dared either too much or too little. 
The piano-forte part in the original is so 
yery claviermdssig, as the Germans say, so 
wholly in the nature of the instrument, that 
any attempt to transcribe it literally for the 
orchestra, even by such a master of both 
orchestra and piano-forte as Liszt, could 
not but be a failure. How much effect it 
might have made in a freer treatment we 
are by no means sure, but suspect that if 
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Liszt had allowed himself more liberty he 
might have made something more effective 
of it, if less like Beethoven’s original. As 
it was, it sounded poor, thin, and unsatis- 
factory. Glinka’s odd and fascinating Kom- 
arinskaja, so full of downright Sclavonic 
humor, was delightfully played. Wagner’s 
Centennial March was a thorough disap- 
pointment; so much so, that we do not 
care to theorize upon Mr. Thomas’s surpris- 
ingly slow tempo, and the inefticieney of so 
small an orchestra in scores of that sort. 
It has the most fatal of all qualities in any 
form of art: it is u bore. 

Both Mr. Paine’s Centennial Hymn and 
Mr. Buck’s cantata pleased us even more 
than a pretty thorough acquaintance with 
their respective piano-forte scores had led 
us to expect. Mr. Buck has managed his 
orchestra very handsomely in the cantata, 
except in some of the storm-wind passages, 
where the piccolo-flute is rather trivial in 
its prominence, and the doubling the voice- 
parts by the trombones in the opening of 
the final fugue. The treatment of the 
words “kiss o’er and replight ” is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. It is by far the finest thing 
Mr. Buck has done. 
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Tuart the study of Greek, as at present 
conducted, does not produce results at all 
commensurate with the time and labor de- 
voted to it is a fact pretty generally ad- 
mitted, and one that has caused some of the 
most influential men about Harvard College 
to set their faces against it altogether ; while 
even those who favor its continuance do so 
often as much from a belief in future im- 
provement as on account of any great bene- 
fit that they can show to have hitherto ac- 
crued from it. Probably no one would as- 
sert that the study is altogether barren in 
valuable result; but the question is, Does 
the result attained compensate for the out- 
lay made in attaining it? And this few 
candid persons will answer in the affirma- 
tive. 

‘The amount of time and Jabor deyoted to 
Greek by different young men is, of course, 


different, and could at best be estimated 
but very roughly. In all cases it is very 
considerable. The result is more easily de- 
termined. Even the best students leave 
college knowing little of Greek beyond the 
drudgery of learning its etymology and 
syntax. Of the literature, religion, art, 
polity, and philosophy of Greece they know 
very little, and still less of those great his- 
torical and philosophical questions which 
are now demanding a solution from accurate 
Greek scholars. Ten years after leaving 
college not one graduate in ten can con- 
strue a simple sentence in Greek, or tell 
about Greece one thing which a person hay- 
ing read a good history of Greece and a 
classical dictionary could not tell as well. 
There is a plea for the study of Greek 
which often takes this form: After all, one 
does derive from reading a book of the 
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Tliad or a play of Sophoklés something that 
remains with him, and which could not have 
been obtained in any other way. Although 
the sustainers of this plea are rarely, if ever, 
able to define the nature or extent of this 
something, and although, even if they could, 
more than a doubt might arise respecting 
its value and utility, as compared with the 
time and effort expended in attaining it, 
still the plea may be provisionally admitted, 
until we come to speak of the possible ad- 
vantages of Greek learning, and how far 
these are at present realized by the course 
of study pursued. 

So strong are the influences of use and 
wont that, of those persons who study Greek 
and advocate the continuance of it as a 
compulsory study, few have ever sought 
to make distinct to themselves the results 
obtained or obtainable from it, the major- 
ity resting their arguments either on preju- 
dice, conservatism, or dread of moral con- 
sequences which might come from studies 
substituted forit. With prejudice, of course, 
there is nothing to be done ; with conserva- 
tism and unreasoned dread, very little. For 
minds open to conviction, a statement of the 
possible aims of Greek study and of the ex- 
tent to which they have thus far been re- 
alized in Harvard College may not be with- 
out some value. 

The aims o& study generally may be 
classed under three heads: utility, culture, 
science. In the case of Greek, the first of 
these falls away, and there remain only the 
two, culture and science, each of which may 
be again subdivided. The culture aims may 
be divided into (1) the disciplinary aim, (2) 
the esthetic aim, (3) the cosmopolitan aim ; 
and the scientific into (1) the linguistic aim, 
(2) the philosophico-historical aim. 

Taking these in their order, we come first 
to the culture aims, and among these to — 

(1.) The Disciplinary Aim. Greek may be 
taken up as a mental discipline, as a means 
for training the mind to concentration and 
the holding together of a number of dis- 
tinct facts, in order to reach a certain definite 
result. As mathematics imparts to the 
mind analytic power, so Greek imparts to 
it synthetic and constructive power. Few 
exercises are better calculated to call forth 
the powers of the mind to simultaneous ac- 
tion than the turning of a passage of id- 
iomatic English into idiomatic Greek, or 
even vice versd. This may be all readily 
admitted, and yet if may not follow, either 
that Greek ought to be made a compulsory 
study or that, as at present studied, it af- 
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fords the advantages specified. If Latin 
were not studied in our colleges, Greek cer- 
tainly ought to be made compulsory; but so 
long as Latin occupies the place it does, no 
cogent reason can be alleged for continuing 
Greek as a disciplinary study. In every 
respect in which Greek is valuable as a men- 
tal discipline, Latin is far superior to it. 
Latin is more exact, more logical, more 
rigid in its structure, more dissimilar to En- 
glish, and more difficult to translate from 
or into. Besides these, it has other advan- 
tages over Greek. It is often more antique 
in its forms; it furnishes our language with 
a much larger number of words, and it 
gives the key to a much larger number of 
important living languages. To this must 
be added the fact that, from the almost en- 
tire neglect of Greek composition, and the 
slovenly way in which Greek authors are 
usually rendered into English, much of the 
disciplinary power of Greek, as well as of 
Latin, study is lost. 

(2.) The A@sthetic Aim. There is much to 
be said for the study of Greek in this re- 
spect. Greek literature does unquestionably 
stand alone in the history of literary art as 
a production of unapproached excellence, 
It has neither the depth, variety, nor large 
humanity of seyeral modern literatures; 
but it has an artistic perfection and evinces 
a purity of taste equaled by none. Un- 
doubtedly, therefore, if students could be 
brought to appreciate these characteristics, 
the gain would be great. But this, it is to 
be feared, is impossible under existing cir- 
cumstances. At present, not one student 
in a hundred leaves Harvard College with 
any comprehensive knowledge of Greek lit- 
erature as a whole, of its principles, spirit, 
and development, or any appreciation of its 
artistic perfection. Indeed, with the present 
standard of admission, no such result can 
be attained. So long as it remains true 
that if the ability to decline a noun of the 
first declension were to be made the test for 
admission to college, a much larger number 
of the candidates that any year present 
themselves would be conditioned than the 
faculty would allow to be conditioned in 
any one subject, there is not much hope 
that during their college course any large 
number of students, however well taught, 
will learn to appreciate the artistic excel- 
lences of Greek literature. What can be 
done for students, of whom, after a year and 
a half’s instruction in college, under highly 
competent teachers, not one inevery ten can 
parse a moderately difficult part of a com- 
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mon Greek verb? The truth is, that, as 
things are at present, the professors are 
obliged to perform the drudgery that ought 
to have been done in freparatory schools, 
and the students, even the best of them, 
find themselves, at the end of their college 
course, hardly at the point at which they 
ought to have been at its beginning. They 
discontinue the study before they are in a 
condition to derive from it any benefit in 
the way of esthetic culture. As to the 
mysterious ‘‘ something ”’ of xsthetic nature 
alluded to above, it will be found in almost 
every case to consist of a somewhat vivid 
impression of the difficulties of the epic dia- 
lect, the swing of the epic hexameter, and 
a few anecdotes, such as the unpleasant do- 
mestic scene between Jupiter and his spouse 
in the first book of the Iliad; or else of the 
appearance presented on a printed page by 
the capricious lines of a chorus, of technical 
terms like hypercatalectic and anacrousis, and 
some untranslatable interjections like & ot, 
pol; ev, ped. Whether it be worth while 
to continue the study of Greek for any such 
result as this, is a question that requires no 
answer. 

(3.) The Cosmopolitan Aim. This rather 
vague expression may be defined in this 
way. In the study of Greek, the mind of 
the student is transported out of the mod- 
ern world, with its inherited prejudices and 
ideals, its narrow aims and utilitarian creeds, 
into a world where men felt, believed, 
thought, and acted in ways largely or alto- 
gether different from ours, and is thus wid- 
ened, humanized, and rendered cosmopoli- 
tan. ‘This aim, if attainable, would certain- 
ly be one deserving of all effort; but it is 
one which at present is not in any degree 
realized. ‘To reach it would require that 
the thought, the religion, the art, the polity, 
in a word, the entire life of the Greeks, in- 
ner as well as outer, should be made familiar 
to the mind and imagination of the student, 
and this could not be done by the direct 
study of Greek literature in ten or even in 
twenty years. That it is not in any degree 
accomplished by the present Greek course 
in Harvard College need not be added. 

From the culture aims we pass to the 
scientific aims, and — 

(1.) The Linguistic Aim. Since the rise of 
the important science of comparative gram- 
mar, Greek, no less than other languages, 
has assumed a position which it never be- 
fore occupied. To the comparative gram- 
marian an intimate knowledge of the vo- 
cabulary, phonology, morphology, syntax, 
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and prosody of the Greek language, in all 
its stages and dialects, is absolutely essen- 
tial. However, as comparative grammar is 
hardly studied at Harvard College at all, it 
is plain that Greek is not studied as a por- 
tion of that science. It is even true that it 
is not studied from the comparative point 
of view, or in such a way as to initiate stu- 
dents into the methods and principles of 
comparative grammar. 

(2.) The Philosophico-Historical Aim. Be 
sides the sciences called natural, which deal 
with all objects, including man, in so far as 
they are subject to what may be termed a 
law of necessity, there are what may be 
called the philological or culture sciences, 
—sciences which deal with mind and its 
institutions, in so far as they manifest rea- 
son and free volition. 
wsthetics, science of religion, politics includ- 
ing social science, and philosophy or pure 
thought. The essential importance of Greek 
for the thorough student of these sciences 
none will deny or question. In all those 
institutions with which the culture sciences 
deal, as well as in these sciences themselves, 
the Greeks took a step such as no other peo- 
ple has ever taken, a step which effectual- 
ly determined the direction of all succeed- 
ing ones. The history of all the institutions 
of free spirit is indissolubly bound up with 
the history of the Greeks, and no one can 
become a fruitful investigator in the do- 
main of the culture sciences without a thor- 
ough knowledge of the language and litera- 
ture of that people. It need hardly be add- 
ed that the philosophico-historical aim is 
not realized in Harvard College. It is true, 
indeed, that some efforts have recently 
been made to give students an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the produc- 
tions and principles of Greek art ; but what 
has thus been accomplished stands in no 
way connected with the Greek curriculum. 
Philosophy, religion, and polity are almost 
entirely neglected. Not a single Harvard 
graduate goes out into the world prepared 
to be an original investigator in these fields. 

It is perhaps sufficiently evident from this 
brief summary that the study of Greek, as 
pursued in Harvard College, conduces to 
none of the ends which it may be supposed 
capable of subserving, whether those of cult- 
ure or those of science. And yet we can 
hardly doubt that Harvard College proposes 
to herself both these aims. The college, it 
is true, was founded at a time when the 
question of distinct aims had far less rele- 
yancy than it has now, when no line needed 
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to be drawn between culture and scientific 
attainment. Still, if we may judge from 
her position with respect to other institu- 
tions and the efforts at improvement which 
she makes, we must conclude that she aims 
at imparting both culture and scientific 
knowledge. Her error in regard to the 
culture studies is that she does not draw a 
sufficiently clear line of demarkation be- 
tween these two aims, the result of which 
is that, in many cases, she attains neither. 
This, as we have seen, is especially true in 
the case of Greek. 

In searching for a remedy for the present 
condition of things, we must begin by set- 
ting before ourselves these two aims as dis- 
tinct, and asking ourselves the question, 
How can the study of Greek be best made 
to yield that culture which its literature is 
admittedly calculated to impart, and at 
the same time provision be made for those 
young men who desire and are fitted to be 
special students in the culture sciences, so 
that they may be prepared to become origi- 
nal investigators? The answer may be thus 
briefly stated : By making Greek language 
an optional study, and establishing in col- 
lege two distinct courses in Greek, a com- 
pulsory culture course and an elective scien- 
tific course. 

While it is trne that the highest esthetic 
culture and the broadest cosmopolitanism, 
which the study of Greek is capable of im- 
parting, cannot be attained without a knowl- 
edge, and even a critical one, of the Greek 
language, it is also true that, without any 
acquaintance whatever with the language, 
a better knowledge of Greek literature, its 
principles and genius, and of Greek life in 
all its departments, might be arrived at than 
is now attained by the slow, laborious proc- 
ess of spelling out with notes, grammar, 
and lexicon a few works, nearly all belong- 
ing to one period and not all of average 
excellence. <A series of lectures, with illus- 
trative extracts in English by a man like 
Professor Lowell or Professor Child, that 
is, by a man as deeply imbued with the 
spirit of Greek literature and life as these 
men are with that of the literatures which 
they respectively profess, would be incom- 
parably more valuable, in the way both of 
culture and of fruitful knowledge, than all 
the Greek that any student of Harvard Col- 
lege now ever learns. It may be affirmed, 
without fear of contradiction, that no grad- 
uate of Harvard College ever left it with 
a knowledge of Greek sufficient to enable 
him to read at sight any importaue literary, 
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historical, or philosophical work in that lan- 
guage, and that no one, at any stage of his 
course, ever derived from a Greek book any 
valuable knowledgé; that he might not have 
derived more easily, and in a more compre- 
hensive form, from an English ondor, bet- 
ter still, from a lecture. And who but the 
most accomplished Greek scholar, that has 
read Greek until every word and turn is 
familiar to him and comes laden with its 
burden of associations, knows anything of 
the beauty that refuses to be transfused 
into another tongue? It is foolish to talk 
of enjoying the peculiar, untranslatable 
beauties of any language until we can think 
and feel in it. Supposing now that, instead 
of there being six professors of Greck, all 
occupying the same field, each teaching in- 
discriminately poetry, history, ethics, ora- 
tory, ete., there were six professors dividing 
the field of Greek philology among them, — 
a professor of Greek language and herme- 
neuties, a professor of Greek archeology, a 
professor of Greek philosophy, etc., each a 
master in his particular domain — and sup- 
posing that each delivered three lectures a 
week on his special branch, more would be 
done to acquaint young men with what is 
really permanently valuable in Greek phi- 
lology than does all the Greek they now so 
toilsomely learn and so soon forget. If, in 
addition, these young men were held re- 
sponsible for a great deal of collateral read- 
ing bearing on the subjects of these lectures, 
the result would be so far superior to any- 
thing at present realized that the wonder 
would be how such asystem as the one now 
prevailing could have been tolerated for a 
single year. 

Such provision being made for the gen- 
eral student, the question of how to provide 
for the special student becomes much more 
easy tounswer. Greek language being made 
an optional study, the standard for admis- 
sion to the special scientific courses in Greek 
philology might at once be made such as to 
demand an amount of knowledge at least 
equal to that which the best students now 
have when they leave college, a standard 
which, even then, would be very much below 
that applied in the Abiturienten- Examen of 
a German gymnasium. Those passing this 
examination would be able to take courses 
in any branch of Greek philology — art, re- 
ligion, polity, philosophy; and such courses 
professors making specialties of different 
branches would be well fitted to give. 

That such a change as the one here pro- 
posed could not be initiated without much 
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difficulty may be taken for granted. At 
the very threshold of the matter we are met 
with the question, How, when, and where 
shall young men find opportunities to pre- 
pare themselves for a scientific course in 
Greek philology, if such a high standard 
for admission to it is to be applied @ 

If we remember that candidates for admis- 
sion to Harvard College are examined on 
no fewer than sixteen distinct subjects, and 
that many young men pass the entire cx- 
amination a year before their parents deem 
it advisable for them to enter, we shall 
perhaps find an answer to this question 
suggested. It would be tedious to enter 
into a minute discussion of the list of requi- 
sitions, but it is liable to at least three 
yery strong objections: first, it contains 
subjects that ought not to be there at all, 
for example, geography and arithmetic, 
with which a university has nothing what- 
soever to do directly; second, it divides 
subjects which ought to be held together, 
and thus offers a premium for disjointed, 
unorganized, dead knowledge, or cram; 
third, its subjects are chosen apparently 
without any question as to whether they 
form a test of symmetrical mental develop- 
ment and ability, being rather a test of 
memory. 

It would seem to be the plainest axiom 
that an examination for admission to col- 
lege should be a test, not of what a student 
has done, but of what he is prepared to do. 
And yet the list of requisitions for admis- 
sion to Harvard College is in very many 
points at variance with this axiom. This 
is especially true in the case of Greek and 
Latin. Each counts as four distinct sub- 
jects. Grammar, composition, and transla- 
tion are separated, and the amount expected 
to be read is definitely stated. There is in- 
deed a short exercise in reading at sight, 
but it counts for very little. It would be 
extremely difficult to find a programme more 
surely fatal to the attainment of scholar- 
ship than this. It is vague where it ought 
to be definite, and definite where it ought 
tobevague. Whatcan be more yague than 
“Greek grammar,” “Latin grammar” ? 
and what is the result of this vagueness ? 
Simply that Greek and Latin grammar are 
studicd in a perfunctory way, and in Greek, 
at least, a very large number of candidates 
for admission are unable to pass an exami- 
nation on the first declension. Greek gram- 
mar is supposed to include prosody, and yet 
candidates are not required to have read a 
line of Greek poetry when they are examined 
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in grammar. Still they must work through, 
and burden their memories with, the facts 
of prosody contained in an appendix to 
their grammar, and when they come to be 
examined, they are asked such a profound 
question as: Name the dissyllabic feet. 
Could anything be more absurd and waste- 
ful of time than this 4 

The truth is, there ought to be no direct 
examination in Greek or Latin grammar at 
all. ‘That part of a young man’s acquaint- 
ance with grammar which does not show 
itself in his composition and translation, he 
had at that stage better be without. Again, 
nothing is gained, but much lost, by assign- 
ing just what Greek and Latin is to be read. 
An examination is surely not intended to 
show how familiar the candidate is with 
just the works assigned, but to show what 
he knows of the living structure of Greek 
and Latin generally, and how well pre- 
pared he is for the new work which he will 
have to enter upon in college. There is no 
hope of bringing about anything like living 
scholarship in Greek and Latin until colleges 
cease to assign definitely the work in which 
they expect candidates for admission to pre- 
pare themselves, and until the entrance ex- 
amination becomes a pure test of ability to 
deal with new work. Then, and only then, 
will an effectual step be put to the now pre- 
vailing system of cramming, which is so 
fatal to all true knowledge and all mental 
development. 

When the requisites for admission are 
properly selected and classed, so as to test 
ability and symmetrical mental develop- 
ment, time enough will be left for every 
young man of fair parts to prepare himself 
for a special course, such as every young 
man ought to take up when he enters col- 
lege, be it Greek, or Latin, or something 
equally valuable. And this is the only way 
to produce scholars or men accurate in any 
respect. “One thing well done is the type 
of all things that are well done.” 

The examination for admission ought to 
test these four things: (1.) Possession of, 
and power to use, implements. (2.) Power 
of observation. (3.) Analytic power. (4.) 
Synthetic power. 

The most essential of intellectual imple- 
ments are those living languages in which 
the results of human inquiry are for the 
most part recorded: namely, English, Ger- 
man, and French. Power of observation 
is best tested by an examination in one of 
the physical sciences; analytic power by 
pure mathematics or applied logic; and 
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synthetic power by an examination in Latin 
translation and composition. 

The list of subjects for examination might 
therefore take a form something like this, — 

1. Tests of possession of, and power to 
use, implements: (a.) English composition 
with some knowledge of English literature. 
(b.) French reading. (c.) German read- 
ing. 

2. Test of power of observation: one 
physical science, including the method of 
the physical sciences. 

3. Test of analytic power: Mathematics, 
including (a.) algebra, (.) geometry. 

4. Test of synthetic power: Latin, in- 
cluding translation at sight both with and 
without the use of a lexicon, and compo- 
sition. 

It is not pretended that this programme 
represents less work than the one now in 
use, but it does represent work better classi- 
fied, and demands an examination which 
shall be a test of ability and shall thus pre- 
vent that enormous waste of time which 
takes place in the effort to cram the memory. 
If adopted, it would leave the average stu- 
dent ample time to prepare himself for a 
thorough scientific course in some one sub- 
ject, whether one of those in the programme, 
or Greek, or history, or whatever else. 

Against thus making Greek an optional 
and merely special study two objections pre- 
sent themselves: first, it is said that if 
Greek language were made optional, all the 
preparatory schools would cease to teach 
it, on account of its difficulty, and it would 
soon sink to the position which Hebrew now 
occupies; second, we are told that there 
is not at present in New England a sup- 
ply of teachers capable of giving instruc- 
tion sufficiently advanced to enable young 
men to undertake a scientific course in 
Greek in college. If either of these objec- 
tions be valid, it would be hard to find a 
severer commentary upon the character of 
the Greek instruction in Harvard College 
hitherto. If New England has not been 
taught sufficient appreciation of, and re- 
spect for, Greek antiquity to maintain the 
study of it without artificial stimulus, then 
the sooner we abandon the study, the bet- 
ter. If Harvard College does not send 
forth men sufficiently versed in Greek, and 
numerous enough, to meet all the demands 
of the preparatory schools, some radical 
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change such as here suggested is surely de- 
manded. 

To recapitulate. The study of Greek in 
Harvard College, notwithstanding the time 
and labor spent upon it, leads to neither of 
the aims for which it is undertaken. It pro- 
duces neither men deeply imbued with the 
spirit of Greek literature nor scholars fitted 
to become original investigators. ‘The main 
cause of this is that students are admitted 
to college with a preparation in Greek al- 
together inadequate to enable them to reap 
benefit from anything deserving the name of 
a course in Greek philology. The ground, 
again, of this lack of preparation is in 
great measure the unsatisfactory character 
of the requisites for admission, the list of 
which is open to the objections specified, 
causing an enormous waste of time, being 
fatal to depth and accuracy of scholarship, 
and offering a premium for cramming. In 
order to remedy this, the list ought to be 
altered, amended, and classified, so that the 
examinations shall be tests of ability to 
deal with new work, and not of memory of 
work already done. Greek language ought 
to be made an optional study, and two dis- 
tinct courses in Greek offered in college. 
The test of proficiency ought to be, not an 
examination in work done, but power to 
treat, in the form of an essay or dissertation, 
a new subject, for which the student should 
have to collect information from original 
sources and to draw conclusions from un- 
certain or conflicting tradition. 

Were a system introduced something 
like the one here proposed, the study of 
Greek, instead of being that waste of time 
which it now for the most part is, would 
result in giving us, on the one hand, a large 
number of young men acquainted with the 
main principles of Greek literary, philo- 
sophic, and artistic effort, men fitted to 
raise the standard of literary taste and 
criticism; and, on the other, scholars able 
and ready to make independent investiga- 
tions in all the divisions of Greek philology, 
and to aid in solving those religious, phil- 
osophical, and historical questions which, 
vital though they be, are almost entirely neg- 
lected by us. Thus a great step would be 
taken toward restoring to their proper po- 
sition of eminence the sciences of mind, 
which are now almost lost sight of amid the 
servile anarchies of rebellious materialism. 


